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September. 
sae 
Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 
The cricket chirps all dey, 
“*O fairest summer, stay !"’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foaming bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Onward. 


Dr. George Thurber, who for nearly a quarter of 
a century has been editor-in-chief of this paper ; 
Mr. Andrew 8. Fuller, who for a longer period has 
written for the American Agriculturist ; Mr. Joseph 
Harris, who has resumed his editorial connection 
after twelve years; Col. Mason C. Weld, who for 
fifteen years has been known to the readers of this 
journal, and Dr. Byron D. Halsted—comprise a 
staff, who propose to make the American Agricul- 
turist in the future, what it has been in the past— 
THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL IN THE 
Wortp. Subscription Price, $1.50 a year. 


Read on page 395 the inducements offered to 
new subscribers to the American Agriculturist, 
whose names are received before September 20. 
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The Great West. 


This year Mr. Judd again makes his annual tour 
—a tour sometimes extending as many as ten or fif- 
teen thousand miles—through the Western States 
and Territories, for the benefit of those readers who 
desire correct information regarding this vast region 
of country. From Dakota he writes that at no time 
during seven years can he recall such magnificent 
crops as everywhere greeted his eye from New York 
to the Missouri River. As a general thing, people are 
in good spirits, and the financial depression prevail- 
ing during the mid-summer at trade-centers, does 
not extend over the country to any great degree. 
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We are now giving in every issue of the American 
Agriculturist, over one hundred illustrations of in- 
ventions and labor-saving devices of every charac- 
ter, for the farm, garden and household; also orig- 
inal pictures from every day rural life, which not 
only please and instruct, but develop the taste for 
what is beautiful and elevating in this world. Time 
was, when farm labor was considered mere drudg- 
ery. It is a pleasure to know that this journal has 
materially aided in making the pursuit of agricul- 
ture so attractive, that nearly every business man 
now in our large cities, looks forward to the time 
when he can own a little place for himself in the 
country, be it ever so small. 


oO oo 


“T do not understand how you can afford to 
furnish the American Agriculturist at $1.50 per 
year,”’ said one of the owners of the first illustrat- 
ed paper in America to us a few days since. It 
is a remark very often made by publishers, as well 
as readers, of various other journals. We shall 
continue, however, to supply this periodical at this 
price, notwithstanding the new departments and 
new features constantly being added. We may 
observe, however, that the American Agriculturist 
could not be afforded for double the price, were it 
not for our very large subscription list and adver- 
tising patronage. , 





Editors, Agents, Canvassers, and Subscribers are 
referred to p. 395, for matters of special interest. 


Three Months? Subscription to this Pe- 
riodical for Nothing. See page 395. 











The yield of wheat depends largely upon the 
tillering, therefore sow early on rich, mellow soil. 
Wheat needs to make a strong growth of roots be- 
fore winter. Use superphosphate or other com- 
mercial fertilizer, when there is not sufficient barn- 
yard manure. Lime may be added to soil rich in 
vegetable matter. Its chief value is in liberating 
other elements of plant food. As a preventive of 
rust, wet the seed grain in strong brine, or a solu- 
tion of four ounces of blue-stone (sulphate of cop- 
per), to a gallon of water. Sow with a drill when 
possible. If the wheat land is not well drained, 
make the water furrows with the plow after all 
else is done. These will quickly carry off surface 
water after hard rains. Grass seed may be sown 
a few weeks later. Clover is best sown in spring, 
and the seed may be scattered on the last snow. 


The best way to harvest corn is to cut the stalks 
close to the ground, and place them in shocks. A 
‘shocking horse’’ is almost indispensable in set- 
ting up corn so that it will stand. Willow, or 
other tough withes are excellent for tying the 
shocks when the stalks are not suitable. Theseed 
corn should have been selected in mid-summer, 
but if delayed, neglect this important work no 
longer. Carefully decide what are the superior 
points in the corn desired and choose that. This 
can be best done while the stalks are standing. Go 
through the corn field and cut the selected stalks 
and place them in separate shocks. 


Buckwheat should be harvested before frost can 
injure it. Cut it in the morning when the dew is 
on, to prevent shelling. Thresh as soon as the 
straw is sufficiently dry, and spread the grain 
thinly upon a floor, as it may heat in a large heap. 

Harvest potatoes when ripe, and before hard 
rains induce new growth, or cause them to rot. 


Live Stock Notes.—One of the leading requi- 
sites for health and thrift in live stock, is regular- 
ity in feeding and watering. Both the quantity and 
quality of food should be uniform. Pastures are 
now beyond their prime, and need to be reinforced 
by roots, fodder-corn, or other green food. Any 
falling off in condition in farm stock should be 
strictly guarded against as cold weather approaches. 
Young animals profit much from any extra feed 
during the first year. Horses aftera day’s work 
enjoy being sponged with clean water containing @ 
few drops of carbolic acid. After the regular feed, 
they may pass the night in the pasture. Look 
well to the feet and the shoulders of work-horses. 


SunpRyY MartrTers.—Clean up all rubbish about 
the yards and buildings, and storeall farm imple- 
menis not in use ina dry place. Do not think 
lightly of the’ fairs, but compete for some of the 
premiums. Makeita point to go to at least one 
exhibition and take the family. Prepare storage 
room for roots and other late crops, and be well 
ready for taking in the live stock when cold 
weather comes and autumn storms threaten. 
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Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
Gathering and marketing will be an important 
work. Good fruit, neatly and honestly packed, 
will always bring good prices in seasons when 
poor fruit will not pay its freight..... Pick all pears 
before they become mellow...... The longer the 
peaches will be in reaching the consumer, the harder 
should they be when picked..... Small local mar- 
kets often pay better prices than those of large 
cities. .... Recollect what has been said about dry- 
ing or evaporating fruit..... Budding of peaches 
and pears on quince stocks, should be completed. 
See that the ties are cut in season..... Stones of 
peaches and plums, if in small lots, may be kept in 
boxes of sand in a cool cellar..... Where fall plant- 
ing is desirable, prepare the land and order trees at 
once..... Cut away blackberry canes as soon as the 
fruit is picked; do not allow new canes to grow 
higher than six feet..... Strawberry plants layered 
in pots may still be planted. Keep the runners 
from new beds, unless more plants are wanted..... 
Grapes should be packed according to the customs 
of the market to which they are sent. Small fancy 
paper hoxes, and baskets holding ten or twenty 
pounds, are now popular.... Attend to late insects. 
age 
Market and Kitchen Garden. 
This should be a montk of abundance on the ta- 
ble and in the markets..... In preparing vegetables 
for market observe the preferences of the place 
where they are to be sold. Wash all roots; better 
feed them out at home, than send to a city market 
unwashed..... Warm days and cool nights favor 
the growth of cabbages, celery, etc.; also the 
growth of chick and other weeds, and the hoe and 
cultivator will be frequently required..... Sow 
early cabbages, cauliflowers and lettuce, for plants 
to winter in cold-frames. In most places lettuce 
plants will keep without glass if covered with 
leaves... .Sow spinach, kale, usually called sprouts, 
winter radishes, corn salad, and flat turnips..... 
Cut cucumbers for pickles when of the desired 
size, every other day, always with astem..... When 
melons are ripe, they part readily from the stem ; 
the ripeness of watermelons is usually told by the 
hardness of the rind..... Late tomato blossoms can 
not now produce fruit that will ripen; cut them 
away..... Only the celery needed for immediate use 
or sale, should be earthed up for blanching; it is 
too early for the main crop..... As soon as a crop 
is off, gather the refuse for pig or cow, and prepare 
the land at once for some winter crop. 
i 
The Flower Garden and Lawn. 
The lawn should be mown according to the con- 
dition of the grass, rather than at stated periods. 
See article page 362 on ‘“‘ Lawn Making.”’....Stake 
tall-growing plants, dahlias, tuberoses, lilies, etc., 
against strong winds....Pot chrysanthemums for 
house blooming; those to remain out will require 
stakes..... Plant hyacinths, narcissuses and other 
“Dutch bulbs,”’ as early as they can be purchased. 
....80w seeds of perennials as soon as ripe... . 
Make cuttings of bedding plants; the old plants are 
seldom worth taking up..... Violets should be 
planted in frames to be covered with leaves in cold 
weather..... Gather seeds as they ripen, label at 
once, and as soon as dry and cleansed, store in 
paper bags in a dry place away from mice. 
> 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
The houses and heaters should be ready for im- 
mediate occupation..... Potting soil, sand, pots 
and all things needed for winter use are to be 
stored under cover, or in the cellar.....Plants to 
be taken up from the borders for winter blooming, 
should now be potted, cutting back both top and 
roots..... Re-pot those plants that have been in pots 


all summer. .... See that pots and plants are clean 

when taken in.....Sow annuals for winter bloom, 

pot bulbs, and make cuttings of geraniums, etc. 
$$ —— 





WHERE ARE THE BreEs THE BusiEst ?—Our yearly 
honey crop is about twenty-six million pounds, of 
which Tennessee produces over two millions, fol- 
lowed closely by New York. Ohio comes next, 








and then North Carolina, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania. The other States producing over a million 
pounds are Illinois, Iowa, Virginia, Georgia, Mich- 
igan and Arkansas. The honey interest is widely 
scattered, and there is room for it to become still 
more so, to the benefit of plants as well as man. 





Thatching Roofs with Straw. 


Several of our readers ask us for directions 
for roof-thatching with straw. A _ well-made 
thatched roof is water-tight, durable, warm, 
easily repaired and especially adapted to prairie 
regions, where shingles are expensive. The straw 
employed in making the roof should be hand- 
threshed, and dampened before it is used. The 
roof-laths may be saplings, two inches thick, and 
flattened where they cross the rafters, to which 
they are nailed. The straw is prepared in small 
bundles, with the butts evenly arranged, and are 
tied to the lath with tarred twine, using a wooden 


needle. The bundles are laid in tiers, beginning at. 


the eavesin the same manner as with shingles. The 
peak is covered by bending the straw in the mid- 
dle, and sewing the ends to the thatch on each side. 








A Watering Tube. 


Mr. G. W. Jerrard, Aroostook Co., Me., sends us 
a sketch and description of an implement for wa- 
tering garden plants. Itisa tin tube, shown at a 
in the engraving, one-half inch in diameter, eight 
inches long, perforated near the bot- 
tom, and with a conical end. Theup- 
per end, }, isin the form of a funnel. 
In using this device, insert the conical 
end of the tube in the ground as near 
the plant as convenient, without dis- 
turbing the roots, and turn the water 
into the funnel. The water will pass 
out into the soil through the per- 
forations at the bottom. The soil is 
not baked on the surface when water- 
ed in this manner, and the operation 
is very quickly done. Any local tin- 
smith can make the tube at a slight 
expense. A small flower pot is sometimes sunk 
in the soil near the plant, and the water, when 
poured into it, will gradually soak away. 








A Fruit Ladder. 


— > 

An orehard ladder should be both light and 
strong. Mr. H. H. Hawes, Kennebec Co., Me., 
sends us a description of such a ladder. The sides 
may be of two by three-inch spruce, shown in 
section with trimmed corners at a. The “rungs” 
should be of hard-wood—white oak or white ash, 
a trifle more than an inch in diameter, and placed 
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A FRUIT LADDER WITH MOVABLE FOOT. 


thirteen inches apart. The bottoms of the side- 
pieces may be left square, and on one rivet an iron 
band. Fasten a similar band to a hard-wood piece 
twenty eight inches long, and nearly the size of 
the ladder-side. Small holes are bored through 
this piece and also the ladder-side, in which is 
placed an iron pin, 6. By means of this device the 
ladder can be quickly adjusted to the unevenness 
of the ground. This movable foot can be removed. 





Making a Straw Stack. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 4 
—<>__—_ 

As soon as the threshing machine comes on to 
the farm, one of the first questions is, how large 
shall we make the bottom of the straw stack? If 
you ask the threshers, they will say, “‘Be sure and. 
make it big enough.”’ But if you want to save all 
the straw you can, a much more sensible answer 
would be, ‘‘Be sure and make it small enough.” 
If you have more straw than can be got on to the: 
stack, it is an easy matter to put a wagon by the. 
side of the stack, and draw a few loads to the: 
barn. Butif you run short of straw, you cannot- 
possibly top off the stack properly. 

Barley, oats, and pea straw is frequently so much- 
broken up by the machine, that it packs closely, and. 
occupies far less space than rye and wheat straw.. 
Of wheat and rye straw it will require about one. 
thousand cubic feet of stack room to hold a ton, 
and a yield of tweuty-five bushels per acre may give- 
you a ton of straw. Occasionally a heavy crop of 
wheat will give one hundred pounds of straw to 
each bushel of wheat. When wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats straw are stacked together in anything 
like equal proportions, we shall not be far wrong 
in estimating, on the average, half a ton of straw to 
each acre. Furthermore, in such a case eight hun- 
dred cubic feet of space will be sufficient per ton. 
In other words, a stack eleven and a half feet in 
diameter will hold about an acre to each four feet 
in hight. One thirteen feet in diameter will hold 
an acre to each three feet in hight; one sixteen 
feet in diameter will hold an acre to each two feet 
in hight; one twenty feet in diameter, will hold 
about an acre to each one and a half foot in hight, 
and one twenty-three feet in diameter will hold an 
acre (a half a ton of straw), to each foot in hight. 
A stack thirty-three feet in diameter, will hold one 
ton of straw to each foot in hight; one forty feet 
will hold one and a half ton to each foot in hight. 

When you have decided how large a stack to 
make, place a fork in the centre. Tie a string to 
to it, and if the stack is to be forty feet in diameter, 
tie a knot in the string twenty feet from the fork, 
and hold it in your left hand. Spread out the 
straw on the bottom of the stack a little farther 
than it ought to be, and then pass round the stack 
and push in the straw with the feet, until the cir- 
cumference is twenty feet from thecentre. It is lit- 
tle work, and is far better than trusting to the eye. 

In building the stack, the main point is to keep 
the middle full and well trodden down. The chaff 
and the straw that is broken up into small lengths is 
more compact than the long straw, and should be 
kept in the middle of the stack. Place the long 
straw on the outside of the stack, and also bind it 


with long straw. It is neither safe nor desirable to - 


tread down the straw on the outside. The lighter 


- it is the more it will settle, and the better it will 


shed the rain. This is particularly important after 
you commence to build the top. 

Until we get longer straw carriers, we must dothe — 
best we can with those we have. As we approach 
the top, the straw carrier leaves the straw nearer 
the outside of the stack, and the man who throws. 
it back can hardly avoid removing the long straw 
and leaving the chaff. Take special pains to remove. 
the chaff, and to pack long straw under the cerrier. 

When threshing, the farmer should avoid, if pos- 
sible, taking any steady work that will confine him ~ 
to one spot. He will find plenty to doin strengthen- 
ing the weak spots, in helping where help is most. 
needed. This will frequently be at the straw stack. 
The outside should be raked down, and the straw 
thrown on to the carrier. Frequent visits to the: 
top of the stack are desirable, if for no other pur- 
pose than to see that the middle is well trodden: 
down. When the stack is finished, hand the: 
stacker some “riders” to hold down the straw, 
and prevent the wind from blowing it off. Rails 
securely tied together with wire or rope will answer’ 
the purpose. Twisted hay or straw ropes are some- 
times used, but it is not pleasant to have a rail. 
slip down on to one’s head. Raking the top of the~ 
stack until the straw slants down, makes the stack: 
almost as safe against rain as if it were thatched.. 
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Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
PRIZE ARTICLE.—BY ‘‘'A WESTERN FARMER.” 
agi 

> Cattle. 

Every intelligent farmer provides stables or good 
sheds for his cattle. They should be warm, light, 
and well ventilated. For cow stables, floors of 
plank, very slightly inclined to the rear with a deep 
gutter are best. Windows and ventilators should 
be fitted with sliding shutters, and be covered with 
wire screens to keep out flies in summer. For litter 
use any dry material—straw, forest leaves, saw-dust, 
dry sods, etc., ete.—that will absorb the liquids. 
Sheds should be enclosed on all sides, and have 
wide sliding doors, which may be closed in very cold 
weather and in fly time. Grade the floors to slope 
to oneside. All mangers need to be grain-tight, 
with bottoms at least twelve inches ahove the floors. 

Well cured Timothy and clover are best for hay. 
"The coarse grasses, Hungarian, Millet, etc., are ex- 

cellent if cut just before or at the commencement 
~of blossoming, properly cured and stored in a dry 
‘place. Clover and these coarse grasses are best 
kept in narrow hay-sheds, well ventilated at the 
sides and having a floor, of poles or rails, raised 
eighteen inches above the ground. Clover can be 
enred in such sheds much better if put in alternate 
layers with wheat or oat straw, or any of the coarse 
grasses. When bay or other coarse food is scarce, 
clean, bright straw may be used. It should be cut 
short, dampened, and have oil-cake meal or oat-meal 
and bran mixed with it, when stock will eat it clean 
and do well on it. In feeding hay in the stable, 
a cutter is almost indispensable. Hay fed in the 
yard is best uncut. i 

‘Sweet corn makes the best fodder corn. Field 
corn is very good. Unless properly harvested and 
stored, it rapidly deteriorates. A shed for its pres- 
ervation is shown in figure1. This shed is sixteen 
feet wide and thirty-two long, nine feet high at the 
sides, and twelve in the center. The floor is of 
four-inch boards, laid an inch and-a-half apart, 
eighteen inches above ground. There are sliding 
doors at one end, and a window at the other. The 
fodder is separated into four-foot divisions by 
movable posts, which fit into slots in the floor and 
ceiling. Figure 2 shows the ground plan with the 
shed filled, except the two center divisions reserved 
for sheaf oats. The corn should be cut just as the 
grain is hardening, placed in shocks, and allowed 
to cure six to ten days, according to the weather. 
It is then bound into convenient bundles, with 
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Fig. 1.—a FODDER SHED. 


straw or twine, and stored in the shed. The lower 
end of the stalk is worthless, therefore cut twelve 
to twenty iuches high, according to length of stalk. 
Corn should always be used with coarse feed. 
Shell it; nothing is gained by feeding it on the cob, 
but often much lost. For calves it is best cracked 
or coarsely ground and mixed with oats or bran. 
Sheaf oats are an excellent feed, or for variety 
when hay is scarce. If cut as soon as ripe, bound 
_in medium-sized sheaves, and stored in sheds 
similar to corn fodder, the straw will be nearly 
equal tohay. Run through a feed-cutter, and mix- 
ed, stock will eat the whole and thrive upon it. 
Oil-eake meal, corn-meal, oat-meal, and cotton- 
seed meal, are all excellent for cattle when fed 
judiciously and with plenty of coarse feed. A very 
successful feeder has met with the best results 
with the following mixture: Two hundred and 
eighty pounds of shelled corn, and one hundred 
and twenty pounds of oats are ground together, 
one hundred pounds of oil-cake meal added, and 





the whole thoroughly mixed. This is fed twice a 
day, half a pound for each one hundred pounds of 
live weight of animal. With this and good haya 
thrifty grade Shorthorn, two years old, ought to 
make a gain of about three pounds per day. 

There is no doubt that ensilage, when properly 
“cured,’’ and fed in combination with other foods, 
is an excellent article for live stock. 

Roots.—The value of the root crop can hardly be 
over-estimated. Of mangels, the Yellow Globe 
seems to be the best keeper. The Long Red variety 
will generally give a greater yield to the acre on 
rich, deep soil, but the roots are far more difficult 
to harvest and handle. There is no great differ- 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF FODDER SHED. 


ence in the value of mangels and beets fer feed. 
Carrots are valuable for both cattle and horses. 
When stored they should be “ricked”’ up like 
stove-wood ; they keep better, and room is econo- 
mized. The Half-long is an excellent yielder and 
easy to harvest. A good, roomy root cellar is in- 
dispensable to every farm. 

The best pasturage is Kentucky Blue Grass and 
Red Clover. It is the earliest and also the iatest. 
On rich soil we have seen one acre keep two cows in 
fine condition through the whole season. <A mix- 
ture of Red Clover, Orchard Grass, Meadow Fescue, 
and Timothy, makes a very satisfactory pasture. 
Do not graze a pasture so close that the sun will 
destroy the grass, or the frosts heave it out. 


Care of Milch Cows. 


Have the stable so arranged that it can be 
darkened for the cows in fly time. 
dance of pure water. They must have this to give 
sweet, pure milk. Keepsalt where they can obtain 
it at all times. If pasturage gets short in late 
summer, feed green corn, clover hay, chopped 
roots, or meal at evening. Keep up their condi- 
tion by all means; remember winter is approach- 
ing. Immediately after the oat crop is harvested, 
the land may be plowed and sown with corn, either 
broadcast or in drills, and it will make capital fall 
feed, much better than turnips. If frost is likely 
to catch any of it, cut it and bind it in small bun- 
dles. After curing, store it in the fodder shed. 

In winter provide a warm stable, bed well, and 
keep clean. In very cold weather give tepid water 
to drink, Turn the cows out for an hour at mid- 
day. Supply ail the food they will eat. Mix and 
vary it as much as possible, to keep up a steady 
flow of milk. Well-fed cows give rich milk ; half- 
fed cows, poor, thin, blue slop. To fasten a cow 
in the stall, buckle around her horns, or neck, a 
leather strap two inches wide, having a ring attached. 
To the manger tie an inch rope with a snap fastened 
to the end. The ring and snap can be quickly con- 
nected or disconnected. If you value the comfort 
and health of your cows, do not use that instru- 
ment of torture, the stanchion. 

Have regular hours for milking. We always obtain 
the greatest yield by milking while the cows quiet- 
ly eat their meals in winter, and while they chew 
their cud, or lick a little saltin a dark shed in sum- 
mer. <A good milk pail is a four or six gallon can, 
having a movable cover with a hole in one side of 


it. Set a five inch strainer funnel in the hole and | 


milk into it. 

After a cow has been served by the male, it is 
best to keep her in a stable away from other cattle 
twenty-four hours. The period of gestation varies 
somewhat, two hundred and eighty-five days being 
the average. For two weeks before calving, feed 
very little grain of any kind. Hay, potatoes, man- 
gels, carrots, etc., are best to keep the blood cool, 
and the system relaxed in winter. 

CaLvEs.—Calves do best when allowed to suck 
the cow. One cow should raise two calves. They 
should be suckled or fed three times a day until 
about seven weeks old ; after that twice a day will 
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do. Never allow them to run with the cow. Itis 
much the best plan to never let the calf suck a 
mileh cow. Milk her, and feed the milk while 
warm to the calf. In about a week it may be 
mixed with sweet skim milk, about half-and-half, 
gradually increasing the latter as the calf grows 
older. So soon as it shows disposition to eat, sup- 
ply it with oat-meal and bran mixed wet, or the 
‘chop stuff,” now ground at most flouring mills, 
and bran, wetted and mixed in about equal propor- 
tions. Either of these feeds will sour in about 
twelve hours after being mixed ; keep it fresh, and 
wash out the feed box. Oil-cake meal, in very 
small quantities, mixed with bran and corn-meal, 
is very good. Tie a small bundle of hay before it, 
and renew when it has picked out the best. A 
mangel, or a few potatoes cut small, will be relish- 
ed and keep the bowels open. Put the calves on 
pasture as early as possible. Never allow them to 
run down or become thin in flesh. A small feed of 
corn-meal or shelled corn, oats, or “‘ chop stuff,” 
and bran every evening will keep them in good, 
thriving condition. In winter vary their food, and 
keep them warm. See that they have plenty of 
good water, also salt. Bulls should be rung when 
six months old, and thereafter kept separate from 
heifer calves. Plenty of uncut hay, with some 
corn-fodder or sheaf oats, and a little grain feed is 
best for them in winter. 

Nearly all diseases to which live stock are sub- 
ject, are the result of neglect of the simplest sani- 
tary rules, and may be prevented by the exercise of 
a little common sense. Never compost manure in 
a cellar beneath the stables, nor in an adjoining 
shed. The foul, noisome gases arising from the 
rotting mass, will poison the air throughout the 
entire building, and to compel animals to breathe 
it is the hight of folly. Fancy ventilators and 
clean floors will not remedy the matter. Manure 
and all decaying matter must be removed to a dis- 
tance from every part of a building, to keep it fit 
for live animals. Farmers who neglect these sim- 


| ple precautions need not be surprised if strange 


and fatal diseases frequently break out among 
their stock, and inflict upon them great loss. The 
fault will be theirs alone. Never under any cir. 
cumstances change any kind of stock suddenly from 
one kind of food to another which they are not ac- 
customed to. Great and often permanent injury 
may result. Let such changes be gradual. For 
the treatment of bloat, use a trochar and canula. 
Every farmer should have them. They are cheap 
an? are often the means of saving the life of 
stock. Full directions for use accompany them, 
and any hardware dealer can supply them. 

When a cow or calf is seen choking, grasp it and 
feel along the outside of its throat for the hard 
substance. When found, exert vigorous pressure, 
and slide the article up into the mouth. For 
scours in calves, feed new milk (heated near to the 
boiling point, and allowed to cool sufficiently) with 
oats, bran, and corn-meal dry until cured. Heavy 
milkers are most liable to garget. We prevent it by 
milking once a day the last month of pregnancy, 
and feeding cooling, relaxing food. Fomenting 
the udder once a day with tepid water is a great 
help. Watch the udders of pregnant cows for in- 
dications of garget, and relieve promptly. In three 
different instances we found it necessary to regular- 
ly milk young heifers, of a strain of heavy milkers, 
nearly a month before dropping their first calf. A 
neighbor having one of the same strain refused to 
go ‘“‘contrary to nature,”’ as he termed it, and the 
animal was ruined. In every case, after the calf 
has sucked the first time, the udder should be 
drained of its last drop. This should be dons 
regularly twice a day until the calf takes it all. 


oe enenabeel Ss 

Repucine Bones.—Sulphuric acid is the agent 
employed in reducing bones to a superphosphate. 
It is a very corrosive liquid, and when of full 
strength, will quickly destroy any flesh or clothing 
it may touch. Unless a person is fully acquainted 
with the dangerous qualities of the acid, we un- 
hesitatingly recommend him to leaye it alone. 
Bones may be burned, and the ashes scattered upon 
the soil at the rate of two hundred pounds per 








Green bones mixed with unleached iim, 


acre. 
and kept moist, will soon become soft, and may be 


broken up with a spade and applied to the lana, 





Weaning and Feeding Young Pigs. 
—>_ 

Pigs should gradually be weaned, and fed in a 
separate pen. If kept ina field, make a small en- 
closure for them. When managed in this way, 
pigs will continue growing when the sow fails to 
afford sufficient milk. Overfeeding at weaning 
timé, is injurious. The pigs gorge themselves and 
become ill-shaped. They should be fed a little, six 
times a day. Pigs with disordered stomachs can 
not thrive. Inflammation of the bowels is a com- 
mon disorder, and is caused by over-eating, un- 
wholsome food, and exposure to zold. Food much 
fermented will induce inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels. This is the cause of much mortality 
among hogs fed with slops from hotels, asylums, 
etc., where there is a large amount of fermented 
material mixed together in the swill-vats. The 
same condition may follow the feeding of much 
corn, with but little exercise in the open air. When 
there is access to green food and the soil, young 
pigs may.be fed corn more largely. People now 























A FEEDING PLATFORM. 


wish more lean pork, and the skilled swine growers 
should recognize this desire and act accordingly. 
The more high-priced pork they can sell, the more 
profit they will realize. Fine wheat middlings 
make the best ground feed for young pigs. 

The form of the trough is important. It should 
be so constructed that the pigs cannot get into it 
with their dirty feet. Nail slats across the trough 

_ 60 that the pigs cannot crowd each other. Feeding 
on the ground is shiftless and wasteful, especially 
corn or small grain, Always place the dry food 
ona platform in a high, dry spot. The platform 
should be large enough to accommodate the pigs 
without crowdiug. The grain may be kept on the 
platform by a narrow siding. Such a platform as 
shown in the engraving will last for years, and save 
much grain from being wasted. The platform 
should be frequently swept clean. When not in 
use, it may be turned up edgewise to prevent de- 
cay. The tottom boards are nailed to stout scant- 
lings, which rest upon flat stones. F. D, Curtis. 
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A Cheap Picket Fence. 
i 





In localities where sawed lumber is expensive, 
and split timber is readily obtained, a very neat 
picket fence may be made with little outlay, by 
using round posts, split stringers, and rived 
pickets, as shown in the engraving. The stringers 
are eight to twelve feet in length, and usually one 
of the flat sides is sufficiently smooth for receiving 
the pickets. Let the stringers project a few inches 
beyond each post, adding strength to the fence, 
and should the posts decay, new ones may be driven 
in upon either side, and the stringers readily at- 





A FENCE OF SPLIT LUMBER. 


With timber that 
splits freely, a man can rive out five or six hun- 


tached by heavy nails or spikes. 


dred pickets in a day. The construction of the 
fence is plainly shown in the above engraving. 
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Field and d Sweet Corn. 


The varieties of paras corn are without number, 
but they may be all placed in two classes as regards 
the chemical composition of the grain, viz., field 
and sweet corn. The average composition in one 
hundred parts of these two classes is as follows: 
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Albuminoias.. Fibre. | Starch. spar’ Fat. | Ash. 
Field.......| 12. 19 | 6a | S12 | 17 
Sweet......! 13.2 23 | 85 89 | 21 





It is seen that sweet corns contain more albumi- 
noids, fibre and ash, and much more fat than 
common or field corns. The additional amount 
of albuminoids and fat give the sweet 
corns their much desired superior richness. 

The flint and dent corns have practically 
the same composition, there being one-half 
per cent more water in the dents than in the 
flints. There is no marked difference in the 
composition of eastern corns, or northern 
and southern sorts. The southern grown 
varieties are considered superior, and more is 
paid for them by the starch factories. They 
are better ripened, sounder and dryer, yield 
more starch, and make better bread. The dif- 
ferences are more mechanical than chemical, 

Pop corn is any sort, the grains of which 
will burst open when they are heated. It isa 
popular error, that pop corn contains a larger 
per cent of oil, which decomposes and vola- 
tilizes with heat, and thus bursts the grain. 
Analyses show that there is no excess of oil 
over that in common varieties of corn, and 
none of this is lost in the process of popping. 
Professor Brewer found 4.79 per cent of fat 
in one variety of pop corn before popping, 
and 4.94 after; in another 5.59 before, and 
5.67 after. Both popped particularly well. 
A hard flint variety (Waushakum) contained 
4.67 per cent of fat ; the same after roasting 
had 5.14 per cent. The oils instead of vola- 
tilizing and escaping, probably absorbed oxy- 
gen during the heating. Only hard, compact 
varieties of corn will pop ; this peculiarity is 
due to the bursting of the closely confined 
starch grains, caused by the expansion of 
the contained moisture, and the sudden 
rupture of the hard outerpart of the grain. 

Color has little or no influence upon the com- 
position of corn. It varies from milk-white to 
yellow, chestnut, indigo, and black. Soft varieties 
are best for feeding whole to farm stock. There is 
considerable waste iv using old flint sorts un- 
ground. Corn on the average is not so rich as 
wheat in albuminoids; but the most noticeable 
difference is in the amount of oil. The fats in 
wheats range from 1.26 per cent to 2.67 per cent, 
while in corn from 3.40 per cent to 9.31 per cent. 
It is easy to see that corn is a very fattening food. 

Green sweet corn is more nutritious than field 
varieties, and contains from fourteen to fifteen per 
cent of albuminoids. It is richer when suitable 
for boiling than when ripe. After the boiling 
period, the starch, fat, woody fibre, etc., increase 
rapidly, while the nitrogen compounds fall behind. 


rs 
Cocklebur.— Will it Poison Swine ? 
aie 


Many cases of sudden death in swine have been 
ascribed to the Cocklebur, and numerous inquiries 
have been made in recent correspondence as to its 
poisonous character. The probabilities are against 
Cocklebur being a poisonous plant; the family to 
which it belongs, the Composite, while the largest 
among flowering plants, is singularly free from del- 
eterious species, and when we consider their total 
number, about ten thousand, there are very few 
that possess any marked active qualities. But it is 
not necessary that a plant should be poisonous to 
be injurious to animals. We have an example in 
Hungarian grass, which has caused the death of 
horses. The séed-head bears numerous small, 
roughly barbed bristles. When the grass is cut at 
the proper time, these bristles are harmless, When 
the seed is ripe the bristles are very hard and sharp, 











and in the stomach and intestines of the animal, 
mat or felt together by the aid of their barbs,’ . 
forming large balls, which obstruct the- intestines\+ 
and prove fatal. In these cases, death is evidently 
not from any poisonous quality of the hay, but-is- 
due to mechanical causes. While Cocklebur may: 
not be poisonous, it may in a similar manner kill 
swine by mechanical obstructions. That it ‘is 
abundantly provided with means for forming these, 
will be seen from the description and engravings - 
of the plant. Besides Cocklebur, Clotbur, and 
Bur-weed are other common names for the Xanthi- 
um strumarium of botanists. It is found all the 


way across the country from ocean to ocean, and 


Fig. 1.—vUPPER PORTION OF BRANCH OF COCKLEBUR, 


extends from Canada to Texas, and far southward 
into Mexico. The plant is also a native of the 
warmer parts of Europe, and it extends to the: 
southern parts of England. It is very frequent. 
along road-sides in rich land, and is a rough,, 
branching annual, one to three feet high, with 
coarsely lobed leaves. Figure 1 shows the upper 
portion of a branch with its foliage. The stami- 
nate flowers are in small, globular heads at the top; 
the pistillate or fertile flowers are below in tha 





Fig. 2.—THE HOOK-BEARING BURS. 


axils of the leaves, enclosed by pairs in a strong, 
prickly covering, called an involucre. As the 
seeds mature, the involucre enlarges, and when 
ripe, is about two-thirds of an inch long, bard, 
and armed with strong, hooked prickles. Figure 
2 gives at the right-hand an entire bur, at the left- 
hand is a bur cut cross-wise, to show the two seed- 
like fruits, above these is one of the hooked 
prickles. When the burs are ripe, they readily 
leave the plant, and attach themselves to the coat 
of any passing animal. The plant is especially an- 
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noying to sheep-owners, as these burs become en- 
tangled in the wool. Those who have travelled in 
Texas and Mexico, soon make acquaintance with 
the Cocklebur. Horses and mules, while grazing 
for a single night, will have their tails clotted with 
these burs, and converted into a useless club. It 
can be understood, that should swine eat the 
burs in considerable quantity, the pieces of them 
ean, by means of the prickles, form masses which 
may prove fatal. Both on account of its probable 
danger to swine and its injury to sheep, there 
should be an united effort to destroy the plant. 
Being an annual, its extermination would not be 
difficult. If the plants are cut down before the seed 
is ripe, new ones can not appear unless the ground 
is re-seeded. Cut them before the seeds mature. 


Instructions for Making Lawns. 


ELIAS A. LONG. 
Be ie 

There are two ways of making a lawn, the one 
by sodding or turfing, the other by sowing grass 
seeds. For smajl gardens the former is un- 
doubtedly the best, while for larger areas, seed- 
ing is necessarily done, as it generally makes a 
good lawn, and is much cheaper, although more 
time is needed to bring it to perfection. 

If it can be done, the ground to be put into grass 
ought to be allowed to settle during one or two 
good rains after the last grading, and then be sod- 
ded or seeded. Otherwise some slight unevenness 
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AN EARTH-RAMMER AND SOD-BEETLE. 





May appear after thorough settling. If the rain 
cannot be waited for, the earth may be settled with 
the roller. An earth rammer may also be brought 
into use, and if it is found that any spots are softer 
than others, they should be firmed by this tool, 
afterwards even-up the surface as may be need- 
ed, by the use of the rake. The engraving shows 
an easily made earth-rammer and sod-beetle com- 
bined, that will be found useful ina garden. For 
firming earth, it is used mostly in a perpendicular 
position, striking the soil with the heaviest end ; 
but in settling sods evenly, these are struck mostly 
with one of the flat sides. It may be worked out 
- of a solid piece of five by five-inch scantling, and 
is usually made about four and a half feet long. 

In laying sod, the surface of the ground should 
first be slightly loosened with the rake to make a 
bed for the grass roots, and if dry, sprinkled as 
fast as the turf is brought. The best turf is that 
taken from a pasture lot or roadside, that has been 
kept low by grazing. That where sheep have been 
pastured is preferred, as these animals, by their 
habit of biting close to the ground, destroy the 
coarse weeds. The better way of taking up the 
turf is to have the sods in long pieces, and to roll 
them up. In cutting the sod some gardeners use 
the line, and others a board with a straight edge, 
in order that the cutting may be accurate. The 
board has this advantage, that it may be a foot 


wide, and then it can serve asa guage for width | 


without any further measuring, by cutting closely 
along the sides. First the cut should be made 
lengthwise with a sharp spade or turfing iron. 
Then starting at one end, one man with a sharp 
spade should cut the roots, so that the sod will be 
about an inch and a half thick, the assistant grasp- 
ing the end and rolling it up, the grass side in- 
wards, keeping on as the cutting proceeds, until a 
roll as large as it is convenient to handle is gath- 
‘ered. Where one man works alone, he may sepa- 
rate the sod by thrusting the spade in from the side, 
afterwards rolling it up. These rolls are readily 
transported, and quickly unrolled and laid, Jeaving 
the lawn surface with few seams, as compared with 
eutting in square pieces. Sodding may also be as 
-well done by using sods that are cut about a foot or 
Aifteen inches square. Join all edges carefully, using 
a large knife in cutting. As the laying proceeds, 
_ df some portions of the turf happen to be a little 
thinner than others, soil should be worked under- 
neath such parts. The different pieces should all 








| the thickness of the end pieces. 





be snugly pushed together as the work goes on. 
After being properly laid, all parts should be beaten 
with a wooden beetle, and afterwards well rolled. 
All of these operations are to be followed bya 
heavy sprinkling of water to encourage new 
growth. Along the line of walks, drives, and bor- 
ders, the turfing should be carried a little beyond 
the line, as it will be, when finished, so that in 
dressing down the edges afterwards, the cutting 
will be through good, strong sod. 

Where lawns are made by seeding, the work is 
commenced by turfing. Wherever there is a ter- 
mination in the grass plat, not otherwise bounded, 
astrip of turf about a foot wide should be laid down 
for making a firm edge. Do not remove the soil 
quite as deep as the sod is thick, as some allow- 
ance should be made for compression in beating. 
When ready to sow the seed, the surface should be 
passed over with the rake and mellowed up a little 
on the top. It is a common error to use grass seed 
too sparingly. Use four or more bushels to the acre. 
Where it is known that any one sort does well, it is 
best to sow only that one kind. As a rule Red Top, 
Bent grass, or Blue grass, are generally preferred. 
Where it is thought best not to depend on one 
alone, then several kinds should be mixed. Some 
always sow a little White Clover with the grass 
seed, for the greenness it maintains in drouths, 
but wherever lawns are kept watered this should 
not be added. In sowing, the seed should be di- 
vided into two portions, half to be sown by passing 
over the land in one direction, and then, after light- 
ly raking over the surface, sowing the remaining half 
cross-wise. Rake in the seed, or use a brush har- 
row, and after this let a thorough rolling be given. 

As the grass starts up, and the weeds with it, the 
mower must be kept at work on the new lawn. 
The weed seed lying in the ground usually comes 
up quickly, and will prove annoying for a while, 
but if the grass was sown thickly enough, and the 
mowing and cutting out coarse growing weeds 
are attended to for the first season or two, the 
lawn will come out all right in the end. 
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The Farmer’s Grindstone. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA, 
ae 

Obtain a good stone weighing about one hundrcd 
pounds, medium grit, and a set of friction rollers. 
For the frame a two by eight pine joist, is as good 
as hard-wood. With a stone thirty inches across, 
cut two pieces thirty-eight inches long; dress 
them square, and cut two “ gains,” as in figure 1, 
a quarter of an inch deep and a trifle narrower than 
The distance be- 
tween the gains is about thirty-one inches. Set 


| these pieces on edge, and fit the rollers in place. 


Cut the end pieces so they will drive snugly in the 


| gains; if painted before driving together, the frame 


will last longer. Bore three or four holes through 
the side pieces at each end, and nail the parts firmly 
together. The four legs are made from a piece of 
scantling, two feet long and divided lengthwise, 


Fig. 1.—SIDE PIECES. 








as shown in figure 2. The stone and frame com- 
plete are seen in figures 3and 4. The upper ends 
of the legs are fitted on the frame, as shown in 
figure 4, and bolted and nailed as in figure 3. The 
treadle is hung on a half inch iron rod, passing 


ee through the two legs on 


right side of figure 4. A 
Fig. 2.—THE LEGS. 








piece screwed on that end 
of the treadle and a hole 
bored through as in figure 5, will hold all the parts 
solid. The treadle can be connected to the small 
crank by a four-sixteenths inch.ircn rod bent as 
shown, the lower end being hooked into an eye in 
the treadle. To supply the stone with water, hang 
a pail or bucket over it with a faucet or plug in the 
side near the bottom. Use only sufficient water to 
keep the stone moist. A trough placed under the 
stone, as is sometimes seen, is a detriment to the 
stone, as the part standing in the water will soften 














and wear away much faster than the rest: it also 
washes the stone of lonse grit, which, if retained, 
will cut as fast or faster than the solid stone, und 
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Fig. 3,—sIDE VIEW OF GRINDSTONE, 


greatly lengthen the time the stone will wear. On 
the left of figure 3, is shown a shelf, which may be 
firmly nailed to the frame with a brace underneath. 

To grind a plane iron 
with a true bevel, rest 
the lower end on this 
shelf as shown, and 
place a scratch aw] firm- 
ly in the shelf where 
the end of the iron may 
rest against it. A chisel 
or similar tool can be 
held on the shelf by 
tacking or screwing on 
a block of wood in 
place of the scratch awl. 

To hang the stone on 
the shaft snugly, fit a 
piece of soft wood into \ 

















the square hole in the 
stone ; saw the ends off 
so it will be a -trifle 
shorter than the thick- 
ness of the stone; draw lines with a pencil or awl 
from corner to corner, as shown in figure 6, and 
where the lines cross, place the point of the auger. 
Bore from both ends, Insert the shaft, and place on 


a | 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


the washers and nut. If the stone does not run true, 
place pieces of card or paste-board between the stone 
and washer, on opposite sides, until it is adjusted. 

To “true up”’ the face of a grinds:one, use a 
piece of soft iron rod or gas pipe, about half an 
inch in diameter, and hold the lower end lightly, 
but firmly, against the stone, 
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Fig. 4.—END OF GRIND- 
STONE. 


as shown in figure 7. Roll the 
iron on the rest, so as to re- 
move a small cut at every rev- 
olution. Do this when the 
stone is dry. It will require 
some one to turn the stone 
steadily, as a person cannot work the treadle to ad- 
vantage while ‘‘ truing” the stone. Always keep the 
grindstone housed and in the best possible order. 


Pig. 7. 
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Tae Dust Batu.—Every poultry house should 
have its dust box, in which the fowls can take a 
daily dust bath. This is essential to the well-being 
of the fowls. They will otherwise almost surely 
become infested with vermin. Fowls running at 
large provide themselves with the necessary dust 
in their covering of feathers, especially if they 
have access to a much travelled roadway. Lay ina 
supply of fine dust now, to be used when the fowls 
are confined to the louse with only a restricted yard. 
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If you do not know what else to sow, sow rye. 
Sow it at any time in August, September or Octo- 
ber. Last year, as fast as we dug the potatoes, 
we plowed the land and suwed rye. It is a good 
crop toseed with. Sow Timothy, or Herds’ grass, in 
the fall, and the clover in the spring. But if you 
do not want to seed down the land, it will do no 
harm to sow rye, and that whether you want to 
pasture it in the spring, mow it for green fodder, 
eure it for hay, or letit ripen its seed. The ex- 
pense is little. Many farmers only sow a bushel 
of seed to the acre. I prefer to sow two bushels. 
] want the crop thick enough to smother the weeds. 

I was on Mr. Loder’s farm the other day. He 
has a silo, and soils his milch cows in summer. 
His first crop ready to cut in the spring is rye. As 
fast asthe land is cleared of the rye, he plows it 
and Grills in Southern corn in rows three feet apart. 
He keeps the crop clean with the horse-hoe, cuts it 
in the fall, and puts it into his silo. Last year the 
frost cut it for him, and the silo wasempty. How 
would white mustard do for ensilage ? 

In my experience, the trouble with any second 
crop is to get the land moist and mellow. The first 
crop draws out al] the moisture, and leaves the 
land hard to plow, and still harder to reduce into a 
mellow condition. Of course much depends upon 
the character of the land. Light sand and mucky 
soil are easily worked, and it is not difficult to 
grow one crop immediately after another.—‘‘ You 
mean,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘it is not difficult to get 
the land into good shape. You recollect planting 
corn after acrop of early cabbage plants. You got 
the land in fine condition, and though it was heav- 
ily manured in the spring for the cabbage plants, 
the corn was absolutely poverty stricken.” 

‘‘ That’s all true, Deacon,’’ I said, ‘‘ and there is 
no fear of my forgetting it. It is one of the many 
agricultural facts that need explanation. There 
was manure enough, but it was not sufficiently 
available. The land perhaps lacked moisture. 
Moisture and shade would have favored nitrifica- 
tion of the organic matter of the soil and manure. 
A slight dressing of Nitrate of Soda and Superphos- 
phate, might have given me a good crop.” 

“All your men,” said the Deacon, ‘‘seem to have 
great faith in Nitrate of Soda.” 

‘Probably,’”’ said I, ‘‘it will not pay cn ordi- 
nary farm crops—certainly not on corn, oats and 
wheat, at the present prices—but the market gar- 
dener, seed grower, or nurseryman, who does not 
use it occasionally as an auxiliary, is not living 
up to his privileges. I am satisfied that it is a 
mistake to suppose that true science will not 
greatly aid the farmer, the fruit grower, the florist, 
the gardener and the nurseryman. 





Farmers have to stand a good deal of abuse. It 
is said we use small barrels for packing our apples 
and potatoes. Ido not think it was the farmers 
who introduced them, but rather the dealers and 
shippers. { know I stoutly opposed their use 
from the start. The farmer gets no advantage 
from them. The interest of the producer and con- 
sumer, sooner or later, is identical, and for my 
part, I should be glad to see all our barrels of one 
uniform size. Then we are accused of putting good 
apples on the top and bottom of the barrel,and poor 
onesin the middle. There is some truth in this. 
But it is not entirely the fault of the fruit grower. 
The apple buyers come and look at our crop while 
growing. One year I sold my crop to a dealer, and 
he was angry because I put just as good apples in 
the middle of the barrel, as on the top and bottom. 
“Why,” said he, “I could take those same apples 
and make them worth half a dollar a barrel more.” 
And he told me how to doit: ‘Pick your apples 
carefully. Do not sort them while picking. Place 
allthe fruit .from a dozen or more trees in along 
heap. If there is danger of rain, cover them with 
bags or canvas. When you commence to barrel, 
set the barrels alongside of the heap, take out the 
heads and lay them with the top hoop opposite the 





barrels, so that they will not get mixed. You want 
to run three or four barrels at the same time. If 
the ground is soft, lay a wide plank alongside the 
heap for the barrels tostand on. Youshould have 
baskets that will go inside the barrel and turn over. 
Never pour apples into the barrel. Tell the men 
they must be even more careful than if handling 
eggs, and what is more important, see to it that 
they are careful. Do not leave them a moment. 


“Pick outa basketful of the handsomest apples— 
those that are of good size, good shape, smooth, 
and high-colored, especially at the stem end. 
Place these appies with the stems down at the bot- 
tom of the barrel. Commence at the outside, and 
place a ring of upples all round the bottom of the 
barrel, and then another ring, until the bottom 
is compactly covered, as shown in the engraving. 
The second layer of apples should also be selected 
with care, and so placed in the barrel that they 
will look well when examined. Fill up the barrel 
with apples, and as each basket is emptied into the 
barrel, if you see any handsome apples, take them 
out and place them in a basket for ‘liners.’ 

‘Let the men who are picking up the apples at 
the heap, have a basket into which they can place 
handsome apples for liners, and after you are fairly 
started, and the first barrel is pearly full, top it off 
with handsome apples selected from the middie of 
the barrels that are being filled. Formerly buyers 
only examined the lined end or bottom of the 
barrel, but now they want to see both ends of the 
barrel. When the barrel is one-third full, or as 

~ soon as there is no danger 
of disturbing the liners at 
the bottom, give it a shake, 
and then afterwards, as each 
basketful is emptied in, give 
the barrel ashake, and when 
you see a good apple, pick 
it out for the top or bottom. 
On the other hand, as you 
APPLES ARRANGED IN approach the top, select 
a out any light-colored or 
inferior apple you happen to see, and place it in 
the barrel alongside, that is about half full. 

‘¢Be sure and shake the barrels until the apples 
are as compact as possible. This is very impor- 
tant. Be careful to place the two top layers of ap- 
ples in good style, and then lay on the head and 
press it down into its place. You do not want the 
barrels so full that the apples will be mashed in 
pressing, but they must be so full that when 
headed up the apples will not move in the barrel.” 

I am not apologizing for men who place poor, 
wormy fruit in the middle of the barrel. I only 
say that dealers like to have fruit packed as above 
described. At any rate, it is a fact that I was held 
up to ridicule by a large and experienced dealer 
because I put just as good apples in the center as 
on the top and bottom of the barrel. Farmers are 
not dishonest, and they are not going to lose the 
foreign market. 

“It won’t pay this year,’’ said the Deacon, “ to 
put poor apples into a barrel. Better sell them to 
the vinegar and evaporating establishmerts.’’—‘“‘It 
never pays,’’ says I, ** to barrel poor appies. It 
might pay very handsomely to carefully select the 
apples, and put only the very best into the barrel 
—top, bottom, and middle alike. But in sucha 
case, as a rule, you must sell to the consumers and 
not to the dealers. The dealer will seldom pay 
more than his regular price. Probably the men he 
is buying for, limit him toa certain figure. A New 
York fruit man once came to me and said, he want- 
ed a few barrels of choice apples, selected with 
the greatest care, and wrapped in tissue paper. 
He wanted them for a large dry-goods house, who 
sent them as Christmas presents to some of their 
manufacturing friends and correspondents abroad. 
For some years before his death, I used to furnish 
my old friend, Mr. Vick, Northern Spy apples for 
the same purpose, and I have heard him tell how 
much such apples would have brought on the other 
side if they were for sale. I am confident that if 
our apples get to Europe in poor condition, it is 
not the fault of farmers. At any rate, the remedy 
is in the hands of the exporters and dealers. Let 








the exporters tell us what they want, and we will 
meet their wishes. In the meantime let them stop 
abusing the farmer. If they want larger barrels 
they can have them; if they want good apples, 
carefully picked and packed, they can have them. 


When people get tired of building telegraph 
lines and railroads, ditching and underdraining will 
have a little chance of securing the necessary capi- 
taland labor. A low rate of interest ought to en- 
hance the value of improved farms. 





The Deacon thinks many farmers keep too many 
horses. I do not think so. But it is certainly 
a mistake to let horses lie idle. After winter 
wheat is sown, the horses on many farms do not 
earn their feed.. We are busy with fall work, and 
as there is no plowing that must be done, we prefer 


to let the horses stand in the barn rather than spare . 


aman todrive them. Itis a mistake. There is 
nothing pays so well as fall plowing, and getting 
land ready for spring sowing. The longerI live 
the more I am impressed with this fact. I say 
nothing on the disputed question in regard to 
breaking up sod-landin the autumn. It is possi- 
blé, as some claim, that there is a loss from drain- 
age. But if any one will plow my land in the fall, 
I will run the risk! But what I have specially in 
mind is, land not occupied with any crop—corn- 
land, potato-land, bean-land, stubble-land, and 
weed-land. Stick in the plow if you can spare the 
time ; if not, harrow, or cultivate. Better still, do 
both. Light, sandy land, plowed and prepared in 
the autumn, can be sown in the spring without 
plowing. Heavy land, if plowed and worked in the 
fall, muy need plowing again in the spring, but the 
work will be easier and the land better. Keep the 
horses busy until snow flies. But the earlier the 
work is done, the better. One plowing while the 
land is dry, is worth two plowings when it is wet. 





It is discouraging work, plowing, harrowing, 
rolling, sowing, planting, and cultivating hard, 
clayey land, that needs underdraining. It will pay 
well to underdrain it. Such farms as John John- 
ston’s and Robert J. Swan’s, and many others, were 
originally almost worthless, and are now exceed- 
ingly productive and profitable. Go where you 
will, you see more or less of such hard and unpro- 
ductive land on many farms. The remedy is un- 
derdraining. But if this cannot be done, seed it 
down to grass. It does not pay to work it. 

One of the best implements for killing weeds is 
the mowing machine. If the land is so rough you 
are afraid to risk a new machine, take an old one. 

Said the Doctor the other day, “Did you ever 
think what a comparatively small area of land there 
is in the world embraced in the grass belt ? At first 
sight it seems strange, that the farmer who can 
grow grass should grow anything else.’? The 
Deacon smiled at this remark, but remained silent 
for some time. ‘* Well,” he said at length, “ we do 
grow a good many weeds.’’—‘ Yes,” replied the 
Doctor, ‘‘ and it requires more plant-food to pro- 
duce these coarse, rampant weeds, than to produce 
fine, nutritious grass. And aside from the differ- 
ence in dollars and cents, what a beautiful country 


we should have if this rough, weedy land was - 


seeded down with grass, and cut once or twice 
every year with the mowing machine. It would be 
an easy matter to scatter a little Timothy, or any 
other good grass seed on all the waste places in 
August and September, and this with the use of 
the mowing machine, and the scythe, or brush hook 
would greatly change the aspect of the country. 
I do not know how much seed it would require to 
the acre (‘about a peck,’ said the Deacon), but I 
know the seed is cheap, and it cannot but pay ten 
times over. I suppose it is not necessary to sow 
grain with the grass seed ?” 

‘““No,” said I, “‘ but when ‘you want to seed down 
land with Timothy alone, it is well to sow plenty 
of seed. As the Deacon says, a peck to the acre is 
enough, but half a bushel will do no harm. On 
moist, mucky land,I bave had a grand crop of 
Timothy hay the next year, from seeding alone in 
September—the earlier the better.”»— ‘A little 


rye,” said the Deacon, “say half a bushel to the © 
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acre, does no harm, unless you want to sell the 
hay. For your own use, especially if the hay is 
chaffed and mixed with meal, or mill-feed, rye and 
Timothy, cut before the rye gets ripe, make excel- 
lent and economical fodder for horses.”’ 


“ There is one thing,’’ said the Doctor, “ that our 
farmers are doing that is highly to be commended. 
Our roads are many of them four rods wide. 
Formerly when we did not know where else to put 
stones, brush, and weeds, they were dumped into 
the road. Now the practice is becoming quite 
general of turnpiking the road in the centre, 
drawing on more or less gravel, and keeping it 
smooth by the use of the road-scraper, and plow- 
ing and sowing the remaining land on each side.” 

I have seen the best of wheat growing close up 
to the traveled road, and the best of clover and 
grass the next year. It has a remarkably neat and 
thrifty appearance, adds greatly to the beauty of 
the country through which the roads run, and 
to the actual and selling value of the farms. 





A Sliding Measuring-Rod. 
Seales 


The engraving represents a convenient device 


for measuring in places where a long pole can not .- 


be used. To make this measure, take a three-inch 
strip of straight-grained timber (hard-wood is best), 
and out of the center cut a slot with a rip-saw, an 
inch wide, running from the top, to within six 
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inches of the bottom. Saw outa “tongue” to fit 
snugly into this slot, and mark the scale of inches 
and feet upon one side. If a twelve-foot pole is 
desired, make the piece containing the slot six and 
one-half feet long, and the tongue five and one- 
half feet. To hold the tongue in place, and keep 
the sides from separating, narrow zinc strips are 
fastened around the whole, but not so tightly as to 
prevent the tongue from working freely. These 
strips are marked a, a, in the cut, 6 representing a 
small thumb-screw to be turned against and hold 
the tongue, after it has been placed at the proper 
hight. As the length of the slot-piece is known, 
the measurement of an object is obtained by ad- 
ding the slot-piece length to the number of feet 
and inches indicated by the scale on the tongue 
at the point where it enters the slot. 
Autumn Care of Meadow Land. 


<_ 

Meadows should not be closely grazed at any 
time, and especially not in the fall. They need to 
have fertilizing materials added to instead of taken 
from the soil. Young animals are much more in- 
jurious than mature ones, while full-grown stock 
that are being fattened, and are fed rich grain 
rations, may by their droppings add materially to 
the fertility of the soil. Young-growing stock 
withhold a large share of the potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen of the food to build up their 
bodies, leaving. the manure comparatively poor. 
On the other hand mature fattening animals need 
very little of these three chief elements of soil 
fertility. Aside from the loss of plant-food, the 
close feeding of stock on meadow land does me- 
chanical damage. If the soil is soft, the feet of 
the animals injure it, and the close grazing pulls 
much of the grass up by the roots. Meadows, like 
winter grains, are injured by freezing and thawing, 
and the plants need to be in a vigorous condition 
in late fall, with a good growth of after-math for 
protection from the frosts, winds, etc. Well-rotted 
manure applied to the meadows as a top-dressing, 
will strengthen the plants and insure a fine crop 
the next season. This application is best. when 
made soon after the hay is removed. Later in the 
season much of the soluble material is washed out 
of the soil by the fall rains. Quick-acting manures 
should be used in the growing season, otherwise 
loss is sustained. Take good care of the meadows, 
for they suffer greatly if abused. They are easily 

and often injured by animals in late autumn. 



































Bee Notes for September. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
ae 
If a few bees are seen entering the hive, it should 
be examined. Perhaps from some cause the colony 
is queenless ; and unless proper attention be given, 
its stores will soon fall a prey to the bee-moths’ 
larve, or to robbers. In localities where buck- 
wheat or other field forage is abundant, bees some- 
times swarm in the early part of September. By 


hiving such swarms, giving them sheets of comb | 


foundation or empty combs, and perhaps supply- 
ing them with a frame or two of brood, they will 
usually build up fair colonies by winter, and will 
frequently be found among the best the succeeding 
year. Honey isaluxury. Many people do not go 
to the grocer expressly to buy honey, and only 
purchase it when seen. Comb honey is usually 
placed in a side glass case; and extracted honey 
too frequently is kept out of sight. Bee-keepers 
would do well to furnish each grocer with a neat 
stand, upon which to expose his extracted honey 
for sale. Nearly all extracted honey will soon be- 
gin to crystallize or “candy,” and it should be 


placed in vessels in which it isto be stored. The | 


writer markets his honey in small tin pails, vary- 
ing in size from one pint to two quarts. These are 
filled with honey just as it begins to crystallize, 
and when solid, the pails have neat labels affixed, 
stating that crystallization is a good test of purity, 
and that a gentle heat will soon liquify the honey. 

The present month is an excellent time to change 
the stock of bees. The main honey harvest is 
over, and if the colony remains queenless a few 
days, the loss is rot great.’ The best queens are 
reared during the hight of the honey season, and 
can be bought very cheaply. Purchase queens of 
the nearest reliable breeders, as long journeys by 
mail often exhaust them of their vitality to an in- 
jurious extent. Queens need to be vigorous. 

Fatt Feepinc.—In the Middle States fall- 
feeding should usually be finished by October Ist, 
in order that the food may be ripened and seal- 
ed before cold weather comes. Granulated sugar, 
or “‘ confectioners’ A’’ are the least likely to be 
adulterated. The best way to secure pure sugar is 
through some reliable candy manufacturer. To 
prepare the syrup, add one quart of water to four 
pounds of sugar. Heat the mixture to boiling, 
and skim. Let the feeding be done as rapidly as 
possible, so that the bees will not be thereby stimu- 
lated to undue breeding. 

A BEE-FEEDER. — An excellent bee-feeder is 
shown in the engraving. The feeder is as large as 
the top of the hive. The sides are four inches 
high, and made of well-seasoned half-inch pine 
boards. ‘The bottom of the feeder is one inch 


A BEE-FEEDER. 


in thickness. A division-board, c, is fitted within 
the feeder about two inches from the right side, 
and extends upwards from the bottom board 
(to which it is joined), to withir three-eighths 
inch of the top. The heads of the nails holding 
this board in place can be easily seen. The bees 
crawl up in the space between this division-board 
and the top of the feeder; then over the top of 
the division-board, and pass into the apartment 
containing the food. Another division-board, e, ex- 
tends from the top of the feeder to within one- 
eighth inch of the bottom-board. When the feeder 














| favorable than in this country. 





is in position upon the hive, the cover is moved@ 
back until its edge is even with the top of the di- 
vision-board, e, when the food is poured into the 
space between the division-board and the board 
forming the outside of the feeder. The food passes 
under the division-board, and rises in the centre 
apartment of the feeder to which the bees have 
access. After the feeder is filled, the cover ig. 
drawn back to its original position. To give the 
bees a foothold, the center apartment is filled with 
little slats of wood one-fourth inch thick, and wide 
enough to reach within one-fourth inch of the 
bottom. These slats, the upper edges of which 
can be seen at jf, are held in position by two rows. 


| of small wooden posts slipped down between them. 
| These posts, the tops of which can be seen at g, g, 
| are three-eighths-inch thick, aud rest upon the bot- 


tom. The slats are tacked to the posts. The 
joints of the feeder are made water-tight by paint- 
ing the edges of the boards with white lead, before 
nailing them together. With this.feeder there is 


| no escape of heat; no daubing of bees; no ex- 
| posure of the food to incite robbing; 


and no bees 
escape from the colony when filling the feeder. 
The bees can take the food very rapidly, and a. 
large amount of it may be given at one feeding, 





Prepare for the Fairs. 
ar ie 

Go to your fair, whether it be the State Fair, or 
that of the County, and by all means exhibit some- 
thing. It will be safe for those, who propose to 
exhibit fruits and vegetables at the coming fairs, 
to assume that no provision will be made for them 
and to prepare before-hand. Common store boxes, 
such as may be had at a very small cost, can each 
be converted into two or three trays or flats. These, 
however rough they may be, by lining with cheap,, 
white paper, will serve for the display of fruits. 
If lined merely with moss or freshly cut grass, 
they will serve for showing vegetables. If the 
premium schedule calls for a bushel or half bushel 
of potatoes or of apples, etc., these may be ex- 
hibited in receptacles made by cutting a half-barrel 
in two, and lining each tub thus made with white 
paper. Help decorate the ‘‘ Floral Hall,” the place 
in which the products of the garden are usually 
shown. Young evergreens are always welcome. 
Such trees, taken up from pastures or the edges of 
the woods, and set in nail-kegs with soil, will last 
as long as may be required, and greatly add to 
the general effect of the display of vegetables. 


al 


Rainfall and Distribution of our Grains, 
_——> 

Over ninety-two per cent of our wheat is grown 
where the annual rainfall is above twenty-five inch- 
es ; sixty-two per cent where it is between thirty- 
five and fifty inches, and over twenty-eight per cent. 
with an annual rainfall of forty to forty-five inches. 
The important wheat region of California has less. 
than twenty-five inches annual rainfall, but the 
rains come at the most favorable time for the grain. 
Nearly half of all our wheat is grown where the 
rainfall during the growing season is not over 
twenty-five inches. Over sixty-five per cent of all 
our Indian corn grows where the spring and sum- 
mer rains do not exceed twenty-eight inches, and 
ninety-eight per cent where it is between fifteen and 
thirty inches during the growing season. Corn is 
; emphatically a hot weather plant, and will not. 
thrive in Europe, where the summers have less. 
bright sunshine, though the rainfall seems more 
Four-fifths of the 
national oat crop is grown where the mean annual 
rainfall is between thirty and forty inches, and 
the spring and summer rains range between fifteen 
and twenty-five inches. Oats like a cooler climate 
than corn. Barley has the widest range of climate 
of all cereals, and the greatest production .is with 
an annual rainfall] of fifteen to twenty inches— 
much less than that required by other grains. We 
are apt to overlook the importance of clouds when 
harvesting a crop, and even think raius a great in- 
convenience ; yet without them during the growing: 
season there would have been no golden grain, 
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Southdown Sheep. 
— p> 

The Southdown is the most popular breed of 
mutton sheep in the world. The mutton is most 
excellent, and the wool of a quality in demand by 
the manufacturers of cloth. The growth of the 
animals is rapid, so that they may be early fattened 
either as lambs or mutton sheep, and besides they 
are quiet, hornless, hardy, and prolific, Other 
breeds surpass them 
in size, and quantity 
of wool, none in per- 
fection of form, or in 
excellence of flesh. So 
true is this, that no 
butcher who has cut 
well-fed Southdown 
mutton will fail to 
recognize the blood 
even though in the 
second or third cross. 
The excellence of 
form in the South- 
down is seen in its 
remarkable symmetry 
and squareness, in 
its length of body, 
breadth of loin, the 
broad hind-quarters, 
hight at the rump, 
lowness in the twist, 
and in the deep, thick 
hams. The brisket 
should be both promi- 
nent and deep, the 
fore-legs straight and 
wide apart, the belly- 
line level,and the flank as low as possible. The heads 
of the Southdown are small, of a gray, or brownish- 
gray color, well wooled between the eyes and across 
the poll. The wool, which should cover the belly, 
extends to the knees and hocks, and the legs are 
covered with dark, straight hair, They are natur- 
ally fine, but should be flat and not too delicate. 
The Southdown belongs to the class of middle- 
wool sheep. The wool is of medium length and 
fineness, close and even, and forms a fine coat and 
protection against changes of weather and climate. 
It is no doubt owing in part to this that the South- 
downs prove hardy wherever introduced. The 
breed has been made use of to improve other 





“Down” sheep, and these by offering Jambs of 
larger size, which are quicker fit for market, may 
have in some cases advantage pver the pure South- 
down—the first improved, and by far the best of 
the breeds of the Downs. It would, however, be a 
mistake to suppose that the breeders of South- 
downs in England are chiefly confined tothe Coun- 
ties of Kent and Surry, and that vicinity whence 
they sprung. They are now bred in all parts of 
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facts. 


England, and largely in this country. We see 
them, or their grades in the market, with their legs 
left with the skin on, to indicate the breed, and 
connoisseurs of mutton are thus attracted to buy. 





“ Holstein ” Cattle —A Famous Cow. 


ere Soe 
The cattle of the Netherlands are attracting 
more attention from the dairy farmers of tl:e 








THE HOLSTEIN COW “‘ CROWN JEWEL.” 


country than any other breed. For many years 
they have been carefully bred, with an aim to pro- 
duce large quantities of milk. Doubtless the qual- 
ity of the milk has been less an object with the 
breeders of Holland ; but when well-fed cows give 
enormous quantities of milk, and the milk can be 
disposed of as such, the profit is almost invariably 
greater to the producer than if the quality were 
better and the quantity less. Besides, milk of low 
quality is poor in fat, but not necessarily poor in 
cheese substance. The districts whence they come, 
have always been famous for both cheese and but- 
ter, so that without further evidence our farmers 
might safely assume, that the milk was really rich 
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in both butter and cheese. But we have other 
The famous cow Mercedes, now dead, was 
the especial rival of the Jersey cow Mary Anne of 
St. Lambert, for the honor of being the greatest 
butter cow in the world, and the no less worthy 
and scarcely less famous heifer Jamaica, is credited 
as giving one hundred and three and one-quarter 
pounds of milk a day, and in a week as yielding 


Ethelka gave eighty-one and one-half pounds of 
milk a day. These cows were neither of them four 
years old and with their second calves. 

A breed with such possibilities, even though the 
average fall far below, is one upon which too great 
care can not be spent, with a view to both pres- 
ervation of these inbred qualities, and to render 
them the more uniform inheritance of the race. 
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twenty-six pounds three ounces of butter, while 


The place in this country for the cows of this ad- 
mirable breed, is in 
the great dairy re- 
gions, where cheese is 
the principal product, 
for notwithstanding 
the enormous butter 
yield of some “ Hol- 
stein’? cows, it may 
well be questioned 
whether as butter 
yielders they can bé 
economically used. 
We have not set 
begun to test cows 
for their product of 
cheese, and though it 
is certain that indi- 
viduals vary greatly, 
the popular idea is that. 
the richness. of milk 
in casein (cheese), is 
much less variable 
than its. richness jn 
butter. Great results, 
whether of milk or 
butter, cannot be pro- 
duced without abun- 
dant feed, and as a 
rule large breeds of cattle or horses are best. 
adapted to highly fertile sections, where from 
their very birth a healthful abundance prevails, 
The grand cow, ‘‘Crown Jewel” (2690), whose 
portrait we reproduce from a litograph, was im- 
ported in September, 1882, asa five-year-old. She is 
now seven, and presumably in her prime. She is 
of the ‘‘ blue blood” of Holland, at home bearing 
the name Bootje, and in the Netherland herd-book 
is number 592. She won the Sweep-stakes prize as 
the best cow of any age or breed at the Wagen- 
ingen Show, and is said to have yielded before her 
importation to this country eighty-two and one- 
third pounds of milk in one day. The voyage 
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across the Atlantic is a severe tax upon the con- 
stitution of any cow, and a year’s rest is ulways 
needed hefore she gets fairly over it. During this 
year, imported cows must not only recuperate from _ 
the fatigues and brnises of the voyage, but en- 
counter a new and changeable climate, of much 
greater severity of both heat and cold, than the 
one in which they were bred, and to it they must 
become not only accustemed, but acclimated. I+ 
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is therefore very remarkable, that the first season 
in this country she should have so far regained her 
health and vigor, as to have produced in one day 
eighty-one pounds thirteen ounces of milk, in one 
month two thousand one hundred and nineteen 
pounds five ounces, and in one year, terminating 
in May last, fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-four pounds one ounce. This, it will be 
noticed, is equivalent to over seventy pounds of 
milk a day for the month, or thirty-four quarts, 
and to over forty pounds on an average, which is 
nearly twenty quarts, daily, throughout the year. 
This is certainly a most wonderful record. Such a 
quantity of milk, if of only moderate quality, 
must yield a good deal of butter, so we need not 
be surprised to learn, that she made nineteen 
pounds nine ounces of butter in one week, of ex- 
cellent quality, texture, and color. 


~~ 
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Apples for Exportation.—Small Barrels. 


—~—>—— 





In his “ Walks and Talks on the Farm”’ this 
month, Mr. Harris discusses the subject of pack- 
ing apples. The dealers in this city have now 
organized a movement, the object of which is to 
induce the apple-growers of Western New York to 


pack their apples in flour barrels. For many years |, 


past, the legal apple barrel in this State is made to 
hold not less than one hundred quarts of wheat. 
This legal barrel is what the deaiers now derisively 
term the “‘ pony barrel,’’ to distinguish it from the 
flour barrel. The latter holds about one hundred 
and twelve quarts, or one-seventh more apples 
than the legal barrel. In other words, if the fruit 
in the pony barrel is worth one dollar and forty 
cents, that in the flour barrel is worth one dollar 
and sixty cents. 

A flour barrel is made to hold twenty-eight 
stone of flour, or one hundred and ninety-six 
pounds. Neither the millers, the dealers, nor the 
consumers ask to have it made to hold two hundred 
pounds. No one asks forachange. Taking it for 
granted, therefore, that the flour barrel size is to be 
the standard barrel, the apple dealers ask that 
apples be packed in barrels of this size. The 
dealers say, that the apple-growers in New England 
and in the Western States pack their fruit in flour 
barrels. And when they come to sell the apples, 
their customers naturally prefer the larger sized 
barrels. Furthermore they claim, that the charges 
for freight, cartage, storage, handling, and com- 
mission, are as much on the smaller as on the 
larger barrel, and these charges, especially on 
apples sent to Europe, are very high. We believe 
that all the apple-growers are perfectly willing to 
use the flour barrel size, provided the dealers will 
pay @ proportionately increased price. Hitherto, 
when a farmer packed apples in a flour barrel, the 
dealers would not pay a cent more for them than 
for the smaller barrel. This the dealers themselves 
admit. They admit, furthermore, that if nine- 
tenths of the farmers in the vicinity of such ship- 
ping points as Lockport, Brockport, and Spencer- 
port, should pack their apples in flour barrels, it is 
possible that transient buyers, who want only a few 
ear-loads for such places as Harrisburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, or Bradford, might come in and pay nearly 
or quite as much for the smaller as for the larger 
barrels of fruit. They have orders to buy acertain 
number of barrels at a given price—and a barrel is 
a barrel. Confessedly, therefore, the New York 
dealers cannot control this matter. And it will be 
unwise and unjust on their part, to hastily and 
arbitrarily endeavor to force farmers to make the 
change. 

The winter apples grown in the vicinity of the 
Lakes and on the limestone soils of Western New 
York, are unsurpassed in quality. They keep 
well, and are admirably adapted for exportation. 
It is asserted, however, that these apples cannot 
be sold abroad, because they are carelessly and dis- 
honestly packed in small barrels. We Lelieve that 
this statement is exaggerated. It is true, that 
many of our apples reach the foreign market in 
bad condition. But the fault is not wholly due to 
_ the farmer. When apples are scarce and the de- 








mand likely to be brisk, the dealers get excited and 
take anything that is offered them. The careful, 
skillful, and honorable apple-grower gets no more 
for his fruit than his neighbor. The buyer gets 
his commission, and the apples are hurried forward 
to New York. To ship such apples as these, indis- 
criminately, to Europe is folly. To carelessly and 
hurriedly place thousands of barrels in a close, 
warm, unventilated steamer, to face the storms of 
the Atlantic, and expect them to keep well and sell 
well, can result only in disappointment and loss. 
For the dealers, smarting under their losses, to 
turn round and abuse the farmers is not unnatural, 
though it is very unjust. 

The dealers and farmers must work amicably to- 
gether in effecting a reform. The farmers have 
got good apples this year, and are able and willing 
to pack them in the best manner. It is not the size 
of the barrel that injures the reputation of apples 
abrvad. It is the want of proper care in selecting 
and packing, and handling the fruit, and in secur- 
ing cold, dry, well-ventilated room on board the 
steamer. Apples should receive as much care in 
this respect as dead meat. The subject is one well 
worthy the attention of steamship companies. 





The Influence of Pollen. 


ANDREW S8. FULLER. 
—>—_ 

The effect of pollen upon the fruit and seeds of 
plants is a subject that has frequently engaged the 
attention of both practical and scientific horticul- 
turists during the past score or two of years. All 
admit that pollen is an important factor in the pro- 
duction of seed. Furthermore, if there is seed, there 
must be some other organ present to support it—a 
fruit-stalk ; an envelope to enclose it, as in the ap- 
ple, pear, cherry, and similar fruits, or something 
to rest upon as in the strawberry, raspberry, and 
blackberry. Consequently we must admit that the 
influence of the pollen does necessarily extend be- 
yond what we term the fruit or even the seed. 
Quite recently this subject has come up anew, and 
interesting discussions have followed at several 
meetings of horticulturists as well as in the 
columns of various agricultural and horticultural 
journals. Mr. J. T. Lovett, a successful cultivator 
of small fruits, claims that the influence of the pol- 
len not only extends to the seed in the strawberry, 
but also has a decided effect in fixing the size, form, 
texture, and flavor of the fruit. While those who 
have given this subject close attention will agree 
to this, there are others who still doubt, even if 
they do not openly deny that the influence of the 
pollen extends asfar asclaimed. At the last meet- 
ing of the American Pomological Society this ques- 
tion was discussed, and a number of our leading 
strawberry-growers stated that the Manchester, 
which is a pistillate variety, was notably effected 
by the pollen-bearing variety employed for fertili- 
zation. The Secretary, Professor Beal, of Michi- 
gan, said at the close of the discussion: ‘‘ This is 
an exceedingly interesting topic. If the results 
are as claimed by the former speakers, they are in- 
deed wonderful. The edible portion of the straw- 
berry is not a true fruit in the botanical sense, but 
a large torus or receptacle, which is the tip end of 
the flower stem, very much enlarged.”? We con- 
clude that Professor Beal doubts the truth of what 
has been claimed for the influence of the pollen in 
the strawberry. We find the same influence exists 
in melons, squashes, cucumbers, and similar fruits, 
and often to such an extent that a choice and high- 
flavored variety is almost ruined by being planted 
near an inferior one. A more striking and familiar 
example of the influence of pollen is that of sweet 
corn fertilized by the pollen of field corn. If a 
yellow variety of field corn is planted near any 
variety of sweet: corn, and both come into bloom 
at the same time, there will be yellow kernels in- 
terspersed among the grains of the sweet, and the 
flavor of these will be as distinct as their color. 
The influence of the pollen in this case, not only 
extends to size, color, texture, and flavor, but often 
still further, for the coloring matter will usually be 
seen in the cob. It will be the same with two 
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white varieties, but the effect is more readily 
observed when one variety is either red or yellow, 

A quarter of a century ago, when the Hovey was 
our best and most valuable pistillate strawberry, 
we conducted a series of experiments for the pur- 
pose of determining the influence of pollen on its 
fruit, but at that time there were so few persons 
making small fruits a specialty, that a man who at- 
tempted to talk of “influence of pollen” on a 
strawberry, would find that he had a small audience 
and not a very attentive one. But when writing 
the “Small Fruit Culturist,”” we inserted an epitome 
of the results of the investigations which appears to 
have been overlooked by most fellow-laborers in 
the same field, and we refer to them now, even at 
the risk of being thought egotistical. In the first 
Editon, 1867, page 44, we said: “ But without 
presuming to advance a theory on the subject, we 
would suggest whether it is not possible that varia- 
tions may have been made on growing plants, by 
the influence of the pollen from different varieties, 
It is generally supposed that no effect is produced 
except on the seeds, but as it is most conclusively 
proved in animal physiology that the female retains 
the effect of impregnation in her system for years, 
may not the same be true of plants, and the admix- 
ture or deterioration of one, and the improvement 
of another kind growing in close proximity, be 
caused by the absorption of qualities, each from 
the other. If the effect of the pollen reaches no 
further than the seed, why is not the fruit (recep- 
tacle) produced without them. But we find that 
wherever the pistils are not fertilized, the recepta- 
cle also fails, or if.a portion only is supplied with 
pollen, then the receptacle is deformed in propor- 
tion. Remove one, two, or more pistils before they 
are fertilized, and the berry, just at that point fails 
to enlarge or come to maturity. No seed, no berry, 
is the rule.” 





A Liquid Manure Cart. 
ai 

A large part of the fertilizing elements of liquid 
manure go to waste, without provision is made for 
storing it and applying it to the soil. <A brick- 
walled cistern holding several thousand gallons, 
can be built for about fifty dollars, and this will se- 
cure a constant supply of the best and quickest 
acting plant food. A cheap and substantial cart 
for spreading the liquid manure upon the land, 
is easily made. The box should be water-tight, 
provided with two tail-boards. The outer one has 
several holes bored in it, through which the liquid 
passes when the inner board is raised for a short 
d.stance. It is easy to make a water-tight box out 
of tongued and grooved stuff, fitted together with 
paint or tar. The box is hung upon a bent iron 
axle, to bring it near the ground. Persons with 
large lawns may keep them luxuriant during mid- 
summer drouths, by using such a cart. Liquid 
manure produces its good effects upon vegetation 
at once, and needs therefore to be applied frequent- 
ly and in small quantities. This is especially true 
if the soil bas an open texture without retentive 
power. 

—_—_———o 


ALL THE EGGs IN ONE BAsKET.—We do not be- 
lieve in it. The eggs may all be of excellent qual- 
ity, and the basket strong and large enough to hold 
them, and yet we think it unwise to risk them allat 
once. There are many chances which a farmer must 
take, but he is rarely warranted in hazarding his 
present comforts in the hope of great gains. A 
man may invest all his capital in hops or cranber- 
ries, or some other special crop, and—lose. He 
may clog all the machinery of his farm operations, 
by going largely into grape-growing, when he 
might better have kept to his wheat. Farmers 
have been sold out by the sheriff because the 
horses possessed too much speed, and the race- 
track had greater fascinations than the corn-field, 
Some men run all to cider, have a mill to make it, 
and that isall they make. Others raise only hay, 
and sell it off the farm. Their eggs are all in one 
basket. Mixed husbandry, and not specialties, 
for American farmers wins in the long rum 
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A New Cherry. 


Mr. James Dougall, one of our subscribers living 
in Ontario, Canada, sends us specimens of a new 
seedling cherry named The Dougall, in honor of the 
raiser. It is a seedling of 
the Early Purple Guigne, 
a variety well known to 
fruit-growers as an early 
and profitable cherry. The 
fruit of The Dougall is ripe 
about a week before that 
of its parent, and is larger 
and finer flavored. The 
tree is noted for its hardi- 
ness and vigor of growth, 
and as being a most abun- 
dant bearer. The speci 
mens sent us show its 
great fruitfulness, and also 
the large size and vigor of 
its foliage. The engraving, 
from a photograph, shows 
the cherry of its real size. 
The fruit is of the darkest 
purple-color, almost black, 
with a remarkably juicy 
flesh of great richness. We 
accidentally discovered a 
quality of the fruit for 
which the raiser makes no 
claim. It is a remarkable 
keeper. A number of loose 
cherries were, by chance, 
left in the box, and when 
discovered a week or more 
after their arrival, save a 
slight shrivelling of the 
skin, they were unchanged. 
There were no indications 
of decay. We hope The 
Dougall may retain the 
good qualities shown by 
the original tree. The 
‘¢ Windsor,” another of Mr. 
D.’s seedlings, has already 
received the attention of 
fruit-growers. We are glad 
to see a renewed interest in the cherry, which of 
late years has been much neglected by fruit growers. 





Wagon Shed and Tool Houss. 


Every farmer should provide shelter for his wag- 
ons and farm tools. The engraving shows a com- 
bined wagon shed and tool house, so constructed 
that a wagon can be drawn under at one end, and 
out at the other. Theshed should be long enough 
to leave the door into the tool house free, when 
the wagon is housed. A place over the shed is con- 
venient for storing many small articles. The loca- 
tion of the door enables one to unload articles into 
the too] house from the rear of the wagon. If it 





re geo a 
A WAGON SHED AND TOOL HOUSE. 


is desired to economize space, the wagon shed may 
be in the roadway, and the fence joined to the 
house on each side, as shown in the engraving 
given above. In this case, there should also be 
& door opening into the tool house from the yard. 
Se eee: 

A Step ror Drawine Corn-sHocks.—A sled 

Suitable for removing corn-shocks from the field, is 
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made of two hard-wood planks, fourteen or sixteen 
feet long, rounded at one end and joined by three 
stout cross-pieces. Short standards should be 
placed at both ends of the sled, to hold the corn in 
place. The two runners may be separated four or 





A NEW EARLY CHERRY—"' THE DOUGALL.”’ 


five feet, according to the length of the stalks. 
When corn is to be thus removed, the shocks 
should be made smaller than usual. After the corn 
has been curing a week or more, the team with the 
sled is driven alongside the shocks, when they are 
pushed over upon the sled until itis filled. The 
corn is easily set up again in another field or in the 
barn, and the corn ground is ready for the plow. 





Care of the Work Team. 


fein Cea 

A poor work team makes farm operations more 
costly. Grooming is essential, as it gives rest to 
tired muscles. It is second only to proper food. 
It has been said: ‘‘ A good grooming is worth four 
quarts of oats.’’ Feed liberally, but do not over- 
feed. Feed regularly, and see that the team has 
its breakfast, dinner, and supper, before you have 
your own. Itis poor policy to give horses no grain 
until they are about to do some hard job, or a sea- 
son’s hard work. Over-feeding with grain or grass, 
causes derangement of the digestion. Imperfect 
digestion means impaired usefulness in the long 
run. A horse will do more work on oats than on 
corn, Corn will prepare a horse for labor, but oats 
make a better ration during hard work. Oil and 
starch in corn make it an undesirable summer food; 
it is heating. Old bay, cut and mixed with bran 
or a little meal, makes a good work ration, if old 
hay is not plenty, feed newly cured clover or timo- 
thy. Give an occasional feed of roots, apples, and 
the like; they afford a variety and help digestion. 

If at all possible, let the team during hard sum- 
mer work drink once in the forenoon and once in 
the afternoon, besides at their regular meals. Judge 
them somewhat by yourself. See that the breast 
and shoulders do not chafe. To prevent it, take care 
to have well-fitting collars, and bathe the shoulders 
with cool water on returning from the field. 





Sericulture in California. 
paler Ea 

Silk culture has been gaining surely and steadily 
in the confidence of our people for several years, 
and is evidently to be one of the leading industries 
of the future. Like most 
enterprises, it was begun 
by a few people of ability, 
but the greater number 
were over-sanguine parties, 
without any experience, 
who expected to reap a 
fortune in a short time. 
The rearing of silk-worms 
was begun in California 
about 1860, and soon after 
the industry grew rapidly, 
The best cocoons were first 
produced in Santa Clara 
County. Many persons not 
understanding sericulture, 
but intent on quantity 
rather than quality of pro- 
duct, placed millions of co- 
coons on the market, which 
were almost worthless, and 
wholly untit for reeling. 
This done,a reaction began. 
It proved well-nigh fatal to 
a project which should, ere 
this, have furnished profit- 
able work to thousands of 
ladies and youth, who are 
now almost without em- 
ployment. Even with so 
favorable an inauguration, 
the enterprise rested in the 
hands of only a faithful 
few, who, for several years, 
did little more than hold 
their own. Within the past 
few years silk culture has 
received a new impetus, 
owing in a large part to the 
enterprise and persever- 
ance of the ladies, The in- 
dustry is now under tbe 
fostering care of the State 
Board of Sericulture, consisting of nine members, 
five of whom are ladies. The rearing of cocoons and 
cultivating the mulberry are only in their infancy. 

oll 


Drain Tiles for Blanching Celery. 





Nothing is superior to drain tiles for blanch- 
ing celery. The plants are hilled up as shown 
at a, in the engraving, and the tiles placed over 
them. Wrap a piece of stiff pasteboard around the 
plant, pressing the leaves together closely. Slip 
on the tile, and press the lower end into the soil as 
shown at 6. Draw out the paste-board through the 
opening at the top. By this method celery can be 
grown in rows two feet or less apart, as only a little 
svil is required for earthing up. The leaves will 





TILES FOR BLANOCHING CELERY. 


generally fill the opening at the top of the tile suf- 
ficiently close to exclude light from the stalks. 
Last season our celery came out of the tiles 
clean, white, and tender, the stalks being crispand 
solid, while that of a neighbor, whose celery was 
earthed up in the ordinary way, rotted considerably 
before it was blanched. The economy of space 
alone will pay for the tiles in two years, tosay — 
nothing of the great saving in labor. If the tiles are 
carefully stored, they will last many years. F. G, 
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Salt-Water Farming. 
is ial 
One day this season we were strolling on the 
beach which extends along the east end of Long 
Isfand. Agray haze hung upon the great Atlantic, 


‘““THERE SHE BLOWS!” 


whose surges broke at our feet, and the sand-hills 
which shut out the shore-ward view fairly blazed 
in the sun. The arbors built for the shelter of the 
summer visitors, who make the beaches fashion- 
able for a portion of the year, were dry and brown. 
There were some boats drawn far up on the sand, 
but no sign of human life was in view save what 
we provided in our soli- 
tary person tramping 
along on the wet beach 
within the wash of the 
tide. Suddenly a man 
appeared on one of the 
sand-hills, close to a 
stout pine trunk which 
was planted on its sum- 
mit. The man glanced 
seaward, sharply and 
swiftly. Then heran up 
the post, to which cleats 
were nailed, with the 
agility of a practical 
seaman. With his arm 
crooked about the post 
at the very summit, he 
shaded his eyes and 
looked at the sea again. 
Following the direction 
of his glance, we fancied 
we could see a dark spot 
far off shore. As we 
looked, it vanished and 
a white spot took its 
place. A shrill voice, 
which seemed to come 
from the skies, rang in 
our ears: ‘*There she 
‘blows !”” — When we 
looked at the pole, the 
man upon ite summit 
had his coat off and was 
waving it like mad, and 
within ten minutes time 
the solitary shore was all 
alive. Men in their shirt- 
sleeves, some even bare-headed,came swarming over 
the sand dunes and through the breaks in them, all 
with oars on their shoulders,~ The big boats were 
hauled down to the water’s edge; from queer little 





| and seaman, every one was a farmer, too. 


; many and such splendid examples—the 
| water farmers’ as they are appropriately called. 


huts like dog kennels, erected on the hillocks, 
harpoons, and tubs, and coils of line were brought 
out. Sitting under one of the «rbors, we watched 
a whale-hunt to its end, which was the towing of 
the dead prize ashore, after an hour’s hard battle. 
The whale was not brought ashore exactly at the 


some half a mile down the beach. There we found 
an enormous iron pot, mounted on a weather- 
beaten but still substantial brick furnace, on the 
crown of alow sand bluff. Having been beached 
opposite the furnace, the whale was hauled well 
up out of reach of the tide by powerful tackles at- 
tached to stout posts, and the captors, aided by 
other men and boys who had come down to watch 
the progress of the chase, proceeded to cut it up. 


The furnace blazed all night, sending a red flare 
over the desolate beach, and crimsoning the cloud 
of heavy smoke the night wind tossed and rifted 
into fastastic forms. Around it the whalemen 


| gathered, relieving one another in attending to the 
| pot and feeding the fire, and spinning yarns. 
| curious gathering they formed indeed. 


A 
Though 
every one had proved himself an expert fisherman 
They 
represented that singular and interesting class, of 
which the eastern coast of the United States and 
the eastern end of Long Island especially, boast so 
“ galt- 


Tillers of both land and sea, their industry makes 
little distinction between the elements from which 
they draw their double harvest. They areas much 
at home with their feet on the frail bottoms of 


| their boats, as on the soil they dig, and their hands 


are as ready at the oar as at the plow. Brave, 
energetic, tirelessly diligent, they live laborious 
lives, and deserve all the honor that belongs to 
honest toilers. The readiness with which the salt- 
water farmers exchange their labors from shore to 


| sea, is explained by the fact, that on our eastern 


coast most boys begin life with some years on 


| board the whalers or the fishing craft that dis- 


tinguish.the section. If they do not go a couple 


| of long voyages on whalers, they make annual 


trips with the fishing fleet, working on the farm 
between seasons, Such of them as eventually 
settle to agricultural pursuits, continue to utilize 
their marine accomplishments to add to their in- 





THE MIDNIGHT HARVEST OF THE SEA.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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comes. Formerly the salt-water farmers found 
considerable profit in the menhaden fishery. They 
seined the fish and tried them out on shares, but of 
late years this business has been monopolized by 
steamers fitted out for this purpose. There re- 
mains to the salt-water farmers, however, the cap- 


spot from which the hunters had embarked, but | ture of food fishes and also an occasional whale, 


When the blue-fish or other finny prizes begin to 
“run,” that is, when they swarm into the con- 
tiguous waters with the season, the double industry 


A SALT-WATER FARMER. 


begins ashore. The farmezs own large boats and 
good seines, and lose no opportunity of using 
them. Their captures supply the whole neighbor- 
hood and often add materially to the comforts of 
the captors. While there are many fine and pro- 
ductive farms upon the coast, there are far more 
which would afford their cultivators a poor living 
if the ever-changing sea did not eke out the par- 
simonious gifts of the poor, sandy soil. 

The sea not only helps the farmer’s purse, but it 
helps the land. The refuse of the fisheries goes to 
fertilize the soil. Though 
the competition of the 
steamers has destroyed 
the menhaden fishery on 
a small scale for its oil, 
the farmers still watch 
forthe fish, net them 
and use them as manure. 
The abundant supply of 
food and other fish along 
our coast is one of 
the standard subjects of 
wonder and admiration 
with the foreigner. The 
deep is populated with 
untold millions of living 
creatures useful to man. 
Nature, which gave the 
farmer a comparatively 
sterile soil to extract a 
living from, seems to 
have added the gift of 
the ocean as a compen- 
sation for the shortcom- 
ings of the land. The 
farmer-fisheries are con- 
structed on a simple and 
effective system. Whale- 
boats are owned in com- 
mon, and their prizes 
are shared among their 
owners. Fishing boats 
are commonly kept on 
the same principle, and 
the owners of several 
farms thus share in the 
benefits of each suc- 
cessful fishery. Signal 
posts, such as the one from which we saw the 
discovery of the whale, are planted at certain 
intervals along the shore. An announcement 
of a prize in sight from one of these, calls all 
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the salt-water farmers within hail to the work, 
and in some sections an extra allowance of the 
gains of the fishery is given as a prize to the dis- 
coverer. The discoveries ure by no means always 
accidental. When the season in which the fish 
“run” is at hand, the farmers begin to find time 
from day to day to drop down to the beach and 
survey the water. An hour snatched from labor 
op the farm now and then, keeps one or another 
on the watch from dawn until dark, and it is a 
lucky school of fish indeed which can escape the 
watch, unless it is so far off shore that the im- 
pression its movement makes on the water cannot 
be seen. Eternal] vigilance and eternal labor are the 
sea-farmer’s lot, for the earth and sea must both be 
worked to make his existence comfortable. But it 
is a hardy life, and produces such men as one rare- 


ly sees in the restricted atmosphere of towns or 


on the fertile prairie, men with whom truth, 
frugality, and virtue are native, and whose hearts 
are as sound as the muscles which drive the plow- 
share deep, and pull the oar steadily and long. 
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Law For Farmers—Hiring Farm Help. 


Hi, A, HAIGH, 
> 

The law governing the relation of master and 
servant is of much importance to farmers, for one 
of their most perplexing duties, out of which arises 
oftentimes most serious liabilities, is that of pro- 
curing and keeping necessary farm help. 

ConTRACT OF Hirinc.—The relation of master 
and servant always arises out of a contract, either 
express or implied, and the capacity of the parties 
to make a binding contract often determines their 
respective rights. Where a farmer hires a man fora 
definite term of service, and fora definite rate of 
wages, to do a specified kind of work, the contract 
is express. But where the farmer simply requests 
the man to work for him, and nothing is said 


about the time or pay, or where the relation of | 


employer and employé is formed without a full 
and definite understanding, the contract is implied, 
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a definite time, both parties are bound by it until 
the time expires. The employer must furnish 
work, and the employé must labor to the end. If 
the master discharges the workman without legal 
cause before the time expires, the workman will 
be entitled to his wages up to the time of his dis- 
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It is difficult to state concisely what under all cir- 
cumstances will amount to a legal cause for doing 
each of these things, but briefly it may be said that 
if the employer does not treat the workman hu- 
manely, does not employ him reasonably and in 
lawful pursuits, if he subjects him to perils and 
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THE SHORE FARMER’S HUT.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


, charge, and also such damages as he has suffered 
by being thrown out of his job. These damages 
will probably be the amount of the wages up to 
the end of the time of hiring, less what the work- 
man has earned or might have earned at other em- 
ployment. If the workman leaves without legal 
cause before his time is up, the great weight of 
authority is that he is not entitled to any compen- 

' gation for the time that he has worked, though 


AT THE BOILER, AND SPINNING THE YARNS.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


and its lacking terms or conditions must be sup- 
plied by law. A contract of hiring for one year or 
less, need not be in writing. If for more than a 
year, it is not binding unless in writing, and either 
party can terminate the agreement at pleasure. 

Express Contraots.—Where the hiring is for 





several highly respectable Courts have held that 
under such circumstances he has the right to the 
wages due him up to the time of leaving, less the 
damages occasioned to his employer by his leaving. 
The question as to what is a legal cause for dis- 
charging and for leaving thus becomes important. 


dangers not incident to the employment for which 


| he hired, or places him under immoral influences, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





or fails to furnish him suitable lodging or whole- 
some food, then the servant is justified in leaving. 
If on the other hand the servant fails to faithfully 
serve the master, or to obey his reasonable com- 
mands, or to treat him respectfully, or to discharge 
his duties honestly and with ordinary care, or if he 
is found not to possess the requisite skill to per- 
form service for which he hired, then the master 
has legal cause for discharging him. If the servant 
is prevented from completing his contract by sick- 
ness, or death, or by being discharged—rightfully 
or otherwise—he is entitled to reasonable compen- 
sation for what he has actually done. 

If the hiring is for a definite time, and the rate 
of wages is at so much a day, week, or month, but 
nothing is said about the time of payment, the 
wages are not due until the end of the term, un- 
less there is a general or special custom to the 
contrary. When the wages are to be paid monthly 
or quarterly, or at other stated periods, a failure 
on the part of the employer to pay at such time, 
is good cause for the employé’s leaving, and he 
may, if he chooses, abandon the service of the 
one who does not. pay and recover the amount due, 

IMPLIED CoNTRACTS.—Where services are ren- 
dered at. the request of the employer, but no 
promise is made by him as to what wages’she will 
pay, the law implies a promise on his part to pay 
the “going” rate of wages for that kind of ser- 
vice, but if the work is of a kind of which no cur- 


~ rent rate exists, then the employé is entitled to 


what the work done is reasonably worth. If noth- 
ing is said or implied concerning the time of ser- 
vice either party may terminate the relation when- 
ever he chooses without any liability to the other 
for any damage so caused. Where services are 
rendered without any request for them, but under 
such circumstances as lead the workman to expect 
pay for them, or if the person for whom the services 
are rendered has reason to believe that the per- 
son rendering them expects pay for them, and he 
allows the workman in either case to labor under 
that expectation, the law will imply a promise to 
pay what the services are reasonably worth. A 
man cannot continue to accept services for which 
pay is expected, and then avoid paying for them. 
Silence under those circumstances will amdunt 
to a consent to pay. A man is never obliged 
to pay for services that are obtruded upon him. 
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is produced by filling the pannch with food to such a de- 
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Animal Ailments. 
PROFESSOR D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
—_ 


Errects or GREEN RYE on MareEs.—M. S. Griscom, 
San Saba Co., Texas, asks whether the feeding of green 
rye to mares prevents them from getting in foal, or 
causes them to lose their colts.—As regards the first 
query, we answer unhesitatingly no. To the second we 
say, it would only act indirectly by causing disturbance 
of the digestive organs, if given in large quantities, and 
thus interfere with the process of gestation. The 
chances of such a result are, however, very small. Er- 
goted or diseased seeds of rye are liable to produce 
abortion in all stock, and at any period of pregnancy, 
and great care should be taken to keep animals from 
feeding upon it. 


_. Gestation in Mares.—S. H. Puckett, Ouachita Co., 
La.—The gestatory term of mares extends from eleven 
to twelve months, these two terms forming the extremes. 
Careful observations made in France upon five hundred 
and eighty-two mares, which received the horse only 
once (a circumstance that prevented all mistakes in the 
matter), showed that the shortest period of pregnancy 
was two hundred and eighty-seven days, and the longest 
period was four hundred and nineteen days, making a 
difference of one hundred and thirty-two days, and 
eighty-nine days beyond the usual period of eleven 
months. 


STARTING AND PiuNneING oF Horses.—J. L. Pilking- 
ton, Queens Co., N. Y., has a horse that starts violent- 
ly, leaping and plunging when put into harness, and 
asks if some kind of bit will keep him under control.— 
As this habit or vice isthe result of bad breaking in, to- 
gether with perhaps an ugly disposition on the part of 
the animal, nothing but patience, firmness, and kindness 
ean correct it. The horse should be harnessed to a 
vehicle, in which he can do no harm to himself or the 
driver, and taught, above all things, that he has nothing 
to fear. Proceed with the utmost patience to teach him 
to stand still first, and then to walk quietly. Make use 
of a simple, strong bit, and one which can afflict no in- 
jary to the mouth. Many horses will resist a powerful 
curb, that will go quietly with a plain snaffle. Coolness, 
patience, and kindness will overcome the fractious spirit. 


ConTrRacTeD Foot.—The same correspondent asks, if 
a shrunken or contracted foot should be considered as 
ary detriment to a horse.—It is not unusual for one foot 
to be smaller than the others, either as a result of pre- 
vious inflammation, or as a natural condition. A con- 
tracted foot is to be regarded with suspicion, as it is 
liable at any time to give rise to serious trouble. A foot 
that is naturally smaller than the others, need not cause 
any apprehension, and could only be considered asa 
blemish. 


Cotp Horns.—H. J. Heininger, Washtenaw Co , Mich., 
complains that two of his cows in milk have cold horns 
& greater portion of the time, and yet are otherwise in 
good condition.--The circulation of blood in animals 
may naturally vary as it does in man, and we can not 
conceive that any coldness of the horns, when the ani- 
mal is otherwise well, is any evidence of disease, or is 
susceptible of any treatment beyond giving abundant 
and nutritious food, which in turn would be the surest 
way of increasing the flow of milk. Leave the condition 
powders and turpentine for cases which need them. 


SWELLING AFTER CasTRATION.—K. H. Kenny, Spokan 
Co., W. T.—“* Well informed people” no longer make 
use of the “sign ’ in the castration of animals. Swelling 
of the neighboring tissues is a frequent sequence to cas- 
tration in young animals, owing to imprisoned matter, or 
to effusion of bloody fluid. In the first case, re-open the 
wound with the fingers, or by a blunt instrument, and in 
the gecond place, trust to the natural absorption of fluid. 


AportTion 1x Cows.—J. R. Moeller, Hall Co., Ne- 
braska.—The causes of abortion, or premature delivery, 
are various aud widely different in theirnature. Among 
the most frequent are blows, slips, falls, or any violence 
which may destroy the foetus; improper food, or bad water, 
which may produce irritation of the bowels, and longand 
fatigning journeys. Decomposing animal matter, espe- 
cially the abortive discharges of neighboring cows, the use 
of ergoted food and smntty corn, may also cause abortion. 
The best preventive is to avoid all the above causes, not 
to breed at too early an age, and to allow several periods 
of heat to pass before the animal is again served. Any 
animal that once aborts, is liable toa recurrence of the 
same accident. Keep the stock in the best possible con- 
dition, by attention to diet, and to proper ventilation of 
the building in which they are kept. 

Hoove or Bioatine in Cattrize.—Wilhide Brothers, 


Carroll Co., Md., and C. Hoffman, Dauphin Co., Pa., ask 
us for information in regard to bloating.—This condition 


gree that the muscular action is interfered with, and di- 
gestion prevented. The mass of food consequently :er- 
ments, and gives rise to gases which distend the paunch 
| still further, until the organ bursts, the animal suffocates, 
| or relief is afforded. Certain kinds of food, such as 
clover wet with dew or rain, uncured grain, vetches, 


young animals, are very liable tocanse the disease. The 
animal in its greediness cats to satiety, and the act of 
rumination is, as it were, forgotten for the time. The 
preventive treatment is, not to allow access to such food, 
without exercising great care as to the amount eaten. 
In the early stages, when the bloating has just com- 
menced, continued exercise, or the dashing of cold water 
upon the body, may afford relief. At the same time give 
a pint of soapsuds of moderate strength, or an equal 
quantity of a solution made as follows: Take half an 
ounce of chloride of lime, and rub it down ina mortar, 
with alittle water toacreamy fluid, the remaining water 
being added, the dose may be given at once. If no relief 
is obtained, a hollow probang should be passed down the 
gullet into the stomach, which will allow the escape of 
gas. In urgent cases, the paunch must be punctured, 
which is easily Cone by any sharp pointed instrument, 
and the wound kept open until the fermentation has 
ceased, The most suitable instrument for this purpose is 
the trochar, which should be plunged inward and down- 
ward, into the distended paunch, in the left side, half way 
between the hip-bone and the last rib, and at about a 
hand’s breadth below the spinal bones. Withdraw the 
trochar, and allow the canula to remain in the opening, 
until thecure is effected. A dose of salts is often neces- 
sary to carry off undigested food. The stomach pump, 
proper probang and a trochar, are necessary articles to 
be kept in every well-conducted stock establishment. 





The Pecan-Nut. 


—_ 


The Pecan-nut (Carya oliveformis) is a perfectly 
hardy ‘tree in south-eastern Virgiria, and thrives as 
well, apparently, as its near relative, the Hickory. We 
know of several trees, some of them now about fifty or 
sixty yearsold ; and there are many scattered through 
the adjoining counties. The nuts from these trees are 
in all respects—size, flavor, and thinness of shell—the 
equal of the best Texas pecan. We doubt not the pecan 
would thrive well anywhere along the coast as far north 
as Maryland, Delaware, and Southern New Jersey. Here 
the tree: fruits annually, and is generally very prolific. 
A dozen trees would yield quite a handsome income. 
Every farmer cou'd have that many trees, growing here 
and there in odd nooks and out-of-the-way places, though 
of course it would be better and more convenient to 
have them all growing together in an orchard. The tree 
makes good shade, is ornamental, and would make a 
handsome appearance planted in rows on either side of 
broad avenues, so often seen in country towns and 
villages in the old Colonial States. 

We recommend the culture of this tree very highly, as 
being likely to prove profitable from the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers southward, and in some sections consider- 
ably to the north of those rivers. It is not the most 
valuable of the nut-bearing trees. The European wal- 
nut and the almond, both of which will grow and fruit 
in this section, surpass the pecan in our estimation. 
Our native white walnut, and especially the chestnut, 
are superior, to say nothing of the high value of the 
timber of both these trees. The pecan is well worthy a 
place in any collection of nut-bearing trees, and certain- 
ly every farmer would do well to have his nut-grove, as 
a source of profit. We are taking steps to establish a 
nut-orchard of all varieties. B. W. Jones. 





Good Words for the Bartlett.— 
Mr. W. Fulmer, Allegheny Co., Pa., writes us: ‘In the 
July American Agriculturist, Mr. Theodore Goodrich, 
after giving his experience with a few varieties of pears, 
jumps at the conclusion, that the Bartlett is a “‘ univer- 
sally short-lived ” variety. While the Bartlett may be 
more subject to blight in his section than most varieties, 
that does not prove it 1s universally fated. In 1874 we 
planted a small pear orchard of the following varieties : 
Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, 
Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Bosc, Seckel, Lawrence, and 
Duchess. Of the Bartlett, Sheldon, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Seckel, and Lawrence, we have not lost a tree from blight. 
Of the other varieties we have lost, from blight, eighty 
per cent of Clapp’s Favorite, ten per cent of Flemish 
Beauty, eighty per cent of Beurre Bosc, and fifty per 
cent of Duchess. In extensive pear orchards near here, 
there are about four hundred Bartlett trees, and of these 
not more than one per cent have suffered from blight in 
the last three years. Plant for general crop the varieties 
that succeed best in your own neighborhood, and in 





your own kind of soil. 


heavy growing weeds, etc., when eaten to excess by 








Bone Dust on a Pasture.—C. H. Dent, 
Fayette Co., Pa.—It makes little or no difference whether 
bone is applied in fall or in spring; if more convenient 
to sow it in autumn, it may be done without risk of loss, 


Carrying Eggs to Market.—Mr. W. 
D. Hazer, Lancaster Co., Neb., writes us, that he carries 
his eggs to market in baskets, which he suspends from 
hooks on the underside of the high spring seat of the 
“lumber” wagon, In this way he has no trouble from 
broken eggs. 





A Grass found in Clover. — W. A. 
Cate, Blount Co., Tenn.—The grass that is new to you 
is the Meadow Oat Grass, or Tall “Meadow Oat Grass 
(Arrhenatherum avenaceum), & mcst valuable species, 
whether for meadow or pasture. Especially adapted to 
the Southern States, and should be better known, 





Killing Ants.—H. Hinck, Plaquemines 
Co., La.—In asking how to kill ants, you fail to say 
whether they are in the house, or have their nests in the 
ground. In the latter case, we should try fresh Pyre- 
thrum powder in and around the holes. One corres- 
pondent advises to make a hole in the nest and pour in 
gas tar. Another advocates camphor. 





Losses Among Sheep. — The annual 
losses among sheep in Colorado over one year old from 
disease, winter and other storms, wild animals, poison- 
ous weeds, snake bites, and old age, are eight per cent. 
Scab is one of the most troublesome diseases. Wild 
cats, coyotes, and black eagles are annoying on the 
prairie lands, while larger animals prey upon the flocks 
among the foot-hills. 





What do you think of Catalpa? 
—This question is asked by a number of western subscri- 
bers. We know of no other tree that will give such dur- 
able wood in so shortatime. It would bea mistake to 
plant the Catalpa to the exclusion of other trees, but it 
has most valuable qualities, and should be grown wher- 
ever the winters are not too severe. The recently recog- 
nized C. speciosa, is claimed the hardier of the two species. 





Killing Live-for-ever.—2J. Purdy, Fair- 
field Co., Conn., writes us: ‘“‘I have a hand cider mill, 
I also have Live-for-ever, and a far worse weed, .which 
we call “* Adder’s-tongue.”” Some call it “Snap Dragon,” 
and others ‘* Wench-weed.’’ My method is this: After 
all the juice is out of the pomace, I cover the clumps of 
the weed with it to the depth of six or seven inches, It 
will surely kill Live-for-ever. 





Paper Making from Wood.—Very 
few have any idea of the extent to which wood enters into 
the composition of paper. We have a number of mills 
for the conversion of wood into pulp, but Norway ap- 
pears to be the important centre of this manufacture. 
According to an official report, the exportation of wood 
paper pulp was in 1875 about eight and a half millions 
of tons. The quantity exported in 1882 had risen toa 
little over fifty-niue millions of tons! 





What Incubator Shall I Buy !— 
There are excellent reasons for our not recommending 
any particular kind of Incubator. The essentials are an 
equable temperature maintained with little variation; 
air charged with a sufficient quantity of moisture ; venti- 
lation without drafts of changeable temperature; a con- 
venient mode of handling and turning the eggs, anda 
system of heating whereby the products of combustion 
are not discharged into the egg-chamber. The beginner 
should try a one hundred-egg machine, rather than a lar- 
ger one, and be willing to look after details. 





The Steam Plow Outdone.—Amer- 
ican farmers have been very slow to adopt the steam 
plow. Perhaps this was because they were waiting for 
something better. An inventor claims to have invented 
a machine to plow by wind power. A sixty-horse-power 
machine will draw ten plows four miles an hour, and 
plow four acres ah hour, with only one man to manage 
it. Itis rigged with large windmill sails, and besides 
doing wonders in the field, furnishes stationary power 
for threshing, grinding, and other operations, and can 
carry many passengers on the road. The name of this 
wonderful machine and that of the inventor are not given.. 
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A Grass that Promises to be 
Valuable.—S. C. Wakefield, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
The specimen sent us is the Meadow Fescue (Festuca 
datior), a species much valued in England as a pasture 
and meadow grass, but which has received very little 
attention in this country, though it is found in most of 
the grass-lands in the older States. The seed of this 
grass is kept by the leading dealers in farm seeds; about 
twenty-five pounds are sown tothe acre. This species 
of fescue succeeds best on moist soils, is very nutri- 
tious, and yields a remarkably heavy after-math. 








Value of Ashes.—Mr. Johnson, Oswego 
Co., N. ¥Y. Wood ashes is a valuable fertilizer, espe- 
cially for soils needing potash. Unleached ashes con- 
tains seven to ten per cent of potash, and two per cent of 
phosphoric acid. When thoroughly leached, the potash 
is reduced to two percent and less. All wood ashes 
should be saved, and, if not used for ley in soap-making, 
apply it to the soil before any rains have washed 
from it the very soluble salts of potash, which are 
jmportant food elements of all crops. Coal ashes con- 
tains but little potash, and its benefits to Jand are mostly 
mechanical. It loosens up compact, clayey soils. 





The Use of Gasslime as an Insec- 
ticide.—Mr. H. F. Moore, a distinguished agricultural 
writer in England, ina recent address to the farmers of 
Frome, upon injurious insects, gave the following upon 
the use of gas lime in preventing the attacks of insects: 
* For nearly all crops a good preventive preparation of 
the land is a dressing of spent gas lime, which should be 
puton inthe autumn and dug or plowed in. If used 
fresh from the gas works it must be put on when no crop 
isin, butif allowed to stand and lose its causticity, it is 
perfectly harmless. It will kill nearly everything, but 
the earth soon destroys its causticity, and then in the 
form of gypsum itis a valuable manure. 





Postage Rates Reduced.—One cent 
for each four ounces or fraction thereof, is now the post- 
age rate on newspapers and periodicals of the second 
class, when sent by mail by other persons than publish- 
ers or news agents, postage to be prepaid by stamps af- 
fixed. The postal rates on such publications, thus sent, 
has heretofore been one cent for each two ounces, the re- 
duction being one-half; but it should be observed that 
this reduction applies only to publications of the second 
class, which embraces only ‘‘newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals issued at stated intervals not ex- 
ceeding three months, dated and numbered, having a list 
of legitimate subscribers, and not designed primarily for 
advertising purposes,” 

Tomatoes and Tomato Seed.—R. 
G. Newton, Dakota Terr., writes us that when the “ Tro- 
phy” first came out, he procured a packet of seeds from 
headquarters, and by care in selecting the fruit and sav- 
ing seed, he has the ‘‘Trophy”’ in perfection. The 
plants are raised in the usual manner; when set out, 
they are furnished with stakes four feet high, and 
are trained to a single stem. Each plant gives from three 
to six clusters of fruit, of three to six tomatoes each. 
The largest and smoothest fruits are allowed to ripen 
thoroughly, and before using for the table, the small 
quantities of seed they contain are scoopod out, mixed 
with water, and allowed to stand a few days; when fer- 
mentation takes place, the seeds are washed clean, 
spread on paper and dried. 

Fight the Potato Beetle to the 
Last.—The fecundity of the potato beetle is enormous. 
Some insects, that prey upon the farmer's crops, are 
troublesome for only a few days or weeks, but this pest 
comes as soon as the potato tops are in sight, and, if un- 
molested, continues to devour and breed, until the vines 
have ceased to grow. Last year the beetles had abun- 
dant feed up to the close of the season. Farmers have 
learned to fight them with Paris Green and London 
Purple through all the early part of their growth, until 
they think the crop is secure. There is too often utter 
neglect of the crop in August and September, and the 
vines are pulled in harvest quite full of beetles 
and their slugs. Killing them with thumb and finger, or 
picking and burning, seemed to make little impression 
upon them. We do not take any stock in the idea ad- 
vanced by lazy farmers, that this pest is to have its day, 
and die out in a few years. Insects, like other creatures, 
follow the feed, and as long as we cultivate potatoes, we 
shall have to fight the beetle. The let-alone policy is 
too expensive to follow. The experience of this season 
should rub the doctrine into our bones, that the cam- 
paign lasts the whole summer. Every slug that is left to 
mature makes work for next year. If he is buried in the 
pile of green vines, he still feeds, matures, burrows, and 
rises again, and it is not ‘‘the resurrection of the just.” 
If you would gain the victory over the legions of 
Doryphora, there is to be no discharge in your warfare. 





Chat with Readers. 


—> 
Calceolarias do not Flourish.—E. 0. Rockland, 
Norfolk Co., Mass. Calceolarias require no speciul treat- 
ment, other than to be kept as cool as may be, and to be 
supplied with water in abundance. 


Seeding a Wood Lot.—L. A. Jones, Jefferson Co., N. 
Y.—A wood lot kept free from underbrush and used as a 
pasture, may have its turf much improved by raking and 
burning all brush, and sowing a mixture of Orchard and 
Blue grass seed. 


Fall in Tile Drains.—Z£. A. Miler, Shiawassee Co., 
Mich.—It is almost impossible to avoid some variation in 
the grade of tile drains. When a drain changes its grade 
from three inches to two inches fall to the rod, there will be 
no danger of sediment collecting, provided there is abun- 
dant flow of water. 


The Name of a Grass.—G. E. Tilley, Queens Co., 
N.Y. The grass is Bromus secalinus, the well-known Chess 
or Cheat. You probably will not find the seed at the stores, 
as it isa troublesome weed. Being arather showy grass, 
attempts have been made to introduce it under other 
names, but without success. While animals will eat it if 
they can get nothing else, they prefer swale hay. 


The Blueberry Fungus.—C. Forkert, Middlesex Co., 
Mass.—The curiosity which you find growing on the blue- 
berry branch is due toa minute parasitic plant, that attacks 
the young stem and causes it to assume a very strange 
shape. The microscopic plant thus preying upon the blue- 
berry belongs to the same group as the mushroom, toad- 
stools, and the various rusts, smuts, and mildews of grains, 
fruits, etc. 


The Blight in Apple Trees.—W. Angus, Douglas 
Co., Mich., and others. As nothing positive is known about 
those cisgstrous visitations to fruit trees, called Blight, no 
remedy has been found. It will be very severe in a locality, 
and then completely disappear and not be seen again for 
years. To cut away the affected part, back to sound wood 
that is not discolored, whether it takes much or little, is the 
only advice that can be given. 


Trouble with Melon Vines.—J. H. Emmond, Har- 
ford Co., Md., writes us, that the leaves of his canteloupe 
and water-melon vines are drying up, and applications of 
sulphur do no good. The roots of the vines are probably 
attacked by the larvee of the common striped beetle. They 
are whitish “ worms,” a third of an inch long. Pull up the 
wilted plants, and destroy the pest, otherwise the attacked 
vines will soon die, and the enemy escape to breed destruc- 
tion the next season. 


About Vines.—J. W. Watson, Polk Co., Neb. Vir- 
ginia Creeper (Amwpelopsis), Cilmbing Bittersweet (Celas- 
trus scandens) and Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana), 
are all so common in the Eastern States, that one who 
wished them there, would not have to go far before he found 
an abundance. Youcan procure the vines at any nursery 
that keeps a general assortment of climbers. They are all 
perennials, and after they are once planted, will increase in 
luxuriance from year to year. 


Trouble with Peach Trees.—G. W. Gerrit, Wil- 
mington Co., N.C. From your description there is little 
doubt that that dreaded disease, the Yellows, has appeared 
in your orchard. The disease is still under investigation 
by scientific men,and probably the cause may ultimately 
be discovered. In the mean time, as trees badly affected 
will probably not recover, the safer way with these is, to 
dig up and burn them. Both potash salts and lime have 
been suggested as remedies. 


The Wheat Weevil.—/. L. Munda, Monroe Co.,N. 
Y.—The little pest of your granary is the Wheat Weevil, a 
beetle one-eighth of aninch long. The eggs are deposited 
on the grain after it is placed in the bin, and soon hatching, 
the grub eats its way into the interior of the grains. If the 
granary is badly infested, it may be best to change the place 
of storage. Sulphur fumigation is an effective remedy, but 
must be applied with great care. Thoroughly clean every 
crack and corner of the granary before another crop of 
grain is stored in it. 


Trouble with Raspberries.—W. Meredith, Erie Co., 
N. Y., writes us: “ The tops of the raspberry shoots which 
are to bear next year are cut down for six inches or more 
in a single day, and, the next morning appear as if scalded 
for that distance, the tops being left to wither and decay.” 
....The trouble is evidently due to some insect, there being 
several that attack the canes of the raspberry, and the re- 
lated blackberry. If upon examination a borer or grub of 
any kind is found, remove the injured tips of the shoots and 
burn them. This will prevent the increase of the insect. 


Catalpa Seed.—W. S. Zhomas, Lewis Co., Mo. The 
seeds are ripe when the leaves fall. The pods should be 
gathered, and the seeds kept in them until spring, when 
they are to be sown. Make shallow drills, their distunce 
apart being governed by the manner of working, whether 
by cultivator orhand-hoe. Distribute the seed thinly, cover 
lightly, pressing the soil firmly upon them. When the 
plants are well up, thin to four to six inches apart, and 
keep them free of weeds. They will usually be large 
enough to transplant the following spring. 


Fire-Proof Compound Elastic Paint.—W. 8. Var- 
num, Plymouth Co., Iowa, states that a party offers to sell 
the recipe for making a paint with the above name. It is 
composed of Coal Tar, Rosin, Litharge, and his secret in- 
gredient which renders the paint fireproof. Trials appa- 





rently show the paint incombustible.....We are asked, if: it 
will be safe to make and use this paint. Paints made of Coal 
Tar, with ground slate and other mineral substances, have 
been patented, and in buying this recipe there is danger of 
infringing upon somebody’s patent. If the recipe is pur- 
chased, it should be with a guarantee against this. 


Seeds of Ash and Box Elder.—A. Poitesu, Brown 
Co., Neb. The seeds of these trees may be sown either in 
fallor in spring. If sown in autumn, the soil should be 
covered with straw, to keep the heavy rains from washing 
them out. If not sown until spring, the seeds should be 
mixed with dry sand, and kept inacool place. From half 


an inch to an inch is deep enough to cover the seeds.....B,. 


S. Moore, Vernon Co., Wis., asks when seeds of Box Elder 
are ripe, and how long they will keep after gathering. The 
seeds are ripe in autumn, and should not be kept later than 
next spring. The seeds on some trees are often all abortive;. 
only those should be gathered that have a plump embryo or 
“ chit ” at the large end of the “ key.” 


The Sheep Cough and Sneeze.—/. H. Mack, St. 
Joseph Co., Ind. The symptoms as described, indicate 
“grub in the head.” The Gad-fly ( @strus ovis), lays eggs 
upon the noses of the sheep. The maggots, when hatched, 
make their way up the nostrils, to some of the cavities in 
the head, causing the animals great distress. The grubs live 
upon the mucus they find,and the next spring leave the 
head, and become transformed into files, which will lay 
more eggs and continue thetrouble. Tarring the noses of 
the sheep, with a mixture of tarand grease,is an effective 
remedy. The animals are let out by anarrow opening, and 
each one is touched on the nose with a brush containing the 
tarry mixture. 


Pickling Cucumbers.—N. H. Smith, Howard Co., 
Neb., and several others, ask us how to “ pickle cucumbers. 
by the barrel for market.”’....The best barrels are whiskey 
oralcohol barrels holding about forty gallons. Such a bar- 
rel requires half a bushel of salt, of the best kind, such as is. 
used for dairy purposes. Remove one head of the barrel, 
lay in the cucumbers, sprinkling them with salt. They do 
not need much salt until the barrel is half full, after which 
it may be added more freely. When the barrel is full, re- 
place the head, having it so filled with pickles that some 
pressure is required. Having headed it up tightly, turn the 
barrel on the side, fill it up with water through the bung- 
hole, and bung up securely. Where pickles are sold by count, 
keep an account of the number as the barrels are filled.. 


The ‘‘Cotton’’ of the Cottonwood.—C. Z. Cari- 
ton, Chicot Co., Ark., sends us specimens of the fruit of the 
Cottonwood, to show the abundant “cotton” or down at- 
tached to the seeds. He asks if this product can be utilized. 
....-The Black Poplar of Europe produces a similar down, 
though not so copiously, which has been used as wadding, 
and attempts have been made to manufacture it into hats. 
and paper. The expense of collecting it, and the want of 
strength and elasticity in the fibre, caused the manufactures: 
to be given up. Mr. C. states, that while the supply would. 
be inexhaustible, the gathering of it isa problem. A stilk 
more promising material in appearance, the hairs attached 
to the seeds of the Milkweed (Asclepias),has resisted the 
attempts to utilize it. The fibre being perfectly smooth, it 
will not spin orfelt. Could the Cottonwood down be read- 
ily gathered, it might, like the down of the Cat-tails (Typha), 
be used as a non-conductor of heat, to form a material to 
surround boilers, steam pipes, etc. ‘ 


Trouble with Squashes.—Mrs. Bibb, Louisa Co.,, 
Va., wishes us to tell her how to prevent the vines of the 
Hubbard Squash from dying, after they get so large as to- 
run. Mrs. B's vines are evidently attac.ed by the Squash- 
vine Borer, Avgeria cucurbite, a near relative of the Peach 
Borer. The perfect insect isa moth with transparent hind- 
wings, while its fore-wings are black. The moth deposits 
her eggs on the stem of the vine, near the root; the young 
larvee, as soon as hatched, make their way into the interior 
of the vine, where they feed and grow, and at length kill the 
plant. As to the remedies, it has been suggested that the 
female insect be trapped by means of sticky fly-paper, 
placed near the vines,and that they be caught when ob- 
served by means of nets. Vines have sometimes been 
saved by finding the hole by which entrance was effected, 
and cutting out the intruder before it has had a chance to 
do much injury. The insect always lays her eggs near the 
root, and it has been suggested that covering the few lower 
joints of the vine with soil, will ward off the insect. 


Coloring the Hair.—C. J. Rolf, Adams Co., [l., asks. 
us: “ Is there any way to color hair which was originally 
black-brown, but is now getting sprinkled with white?” 
He has heard of dyes, and asks usif they are #afe in use. 
He has also heard that a certain comb, which if used fre- 
quently will restore the color of the hair, and asks about 
that.....All the hair-dyes of which we have any knowledge, 


whether offered as a liquid or as a powder, consist chiefly of - 


lead either as an oxide, or in some other form. The pow- 
ders are to be mixed with water and applied to the hair. 
The hair contains sulphur, and union of this with the 
lead in the dyes, produces a sulphide of ‘lead, which is 
black. But the application of lead in any form to the skin 
is dangerous. Tie comb above referred to is of lead; its 
constant use will turn the hair black, though with a risk of 
lead poisoning. But why bother with the hairat all? If 


spots of gray appear, welcome them. Gray hair upon a” 


woman, who makes no attempt to conceal it, is often a fea- 
ture of beauty. Why should it not be with men? In using 
hair dye of any kind, one runs the risk of being poisoned. 
It is far better to let the hair assume a uniform gray color, 
than to try to arrest it. Dyed hair deceives no one. 
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Raising Early Lambs for the Butcher. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 


So far as my experience goes, there is no more 
trouble in raising an early lamb than a late one. 
In fact, our earliest lambs are almost invariably 
our best lambs.- I would rather have lambs come 
in January and February than in April and May, 
and if I could have them earlier, I should prefer it. 

Merino ewes will take the ram earlier in the au- 
tumn than the English breeds of muttonsheep. For 
this reason, if for no other, in raising early lambs 
for the butcher, I should select common Merino 
ewes, or at any rate ewes having more or less 
Merino blood in them. There are other reasons why 
I should select such ewes. There are more of them 
in the country, and they can be obtained cheap. 
They are healthy, hardy, thoroughly acclimated, 
and wiil stand rougher treatment than the English 
mutton sheep. They are smaller, eat less, and oc- 
eupy less room in winter quarters. They will bear 
crowding better than the large English: sheep—or 
rather, they suffer less, for it is a mistake to keep 
any sheep in too close quarters. Common Merino 
ewes, like Jersey cows, when well-fed, give rich 
milk, and if you want early, fat lambs for the 
butcher, the mothers, no matter what breed you 
may select, must have plenty of nutritious food. 

I do not say that common Merino ewes are, in 
themselves, the best for raising earlylambs. They 
are not. I have had grade ewes, the offspring of a 
mixed Merino ewe, and a Cotswold ram, that would 
produce larger lambs, give more milk, and the 
lambs would fatten more rapidly, and mature 
earlier. But it is not always easy to find such ewes 
for sale. Those that you find in market are apt to 

-be culls. The butcher, if he has a chance, gets 
‘the best lambs. A good plan is to go to some 
large market and buy a car load of sheep, or three 
or four times as many as you want. Bring them 
home, and pick out the best ewes, and then sell 
the other ewes and wethers to the butchers. Select 
out more ewes than you expect to want. Some of 
them may have been already served by a mongrel 
ram, and some of them will not take the ram as 
early as you wish. By painting or ‘‘ruddling’”’ 
the ram on the brisket, you can tell each day what 
ewes are served, and all that are not served up to 
a certain date, can be disposed of. This will get 
rid of all that were served before you bought the 
flock. You can generally sell those which you 
reject for more than you have paid for them. 

I need hardly say that as soon as you bring home 
the sheep, you should give them the best of pas- 
ture, and if they have some extra food, such as 
cotton-seed cake, linseed cake, oats, corn or mill- 
feed, you will get stronger, earlier and better lambs. 

Every sheep in the flock, those already on the 
farm, and those which you buy, should have their 
feet pared and thoroughly washed with strong 
earbolic acid. The crude, black acid is the cheap- 
est. I put it on with a common paint brush, being 
careful not to let much of the acid drop on the 
body of the sheep. Butsee that every part of the 
foot, outside and between the hoofs, is completely 
wet with the liquid. In a few days go over the 
flock again. It is little work, and is a safeguard 
against foot-rot. 

Dipping the sheep to kill ticks is also very im- 
portant, but the scent of the dip is supposed to in- 
terfere with the ram, and it is better on this ac- 
count, when early lambs are desired, to postpone 
the dipping until all the ewes are served. Meri- 
nos are not as liable to ticks as the Jong-wooled 
sheep and their grades, but all sheep should be 
dipped twice in the autumn, say at intervals of 

. three or four weeks apart. 

As to the selection of a ram for early lambs for 
the butcher, opinions differ. There is a notion 
that the black-faced sheep afford better mutton 
than the white-faced. There is a certain degree of 
truth in this, though the color of: the head has 
nothing to do with the quality of the meat. South- 

- down mutton is not so fat as Cotswold, Lincoln and 
Leicester mutton—and the Southdowns have dark 
faces, and the Cotswold, Lincoln and Leicester 
have white faces. Hence the popular notion. 





Cotswold mutton is too fat. Merino mutton is 
too lean, and there is not enough of it. There is 
too much tough skin, and bone, and tallow, in pro- 
portion to the nice, juicy, tender, lean meat. .As 
a blacksmith once said, a carcass of Cotswold, and 
a carcass of Merino ‘‘should be welded together.”’ 

A carcass of a nice, moderately well-fed South- 
down, affords better mutton than a large carcass of 
a fat Cotswold. And it has been supposed, there- 
fore, that to get the choicest of lambs for the 
butcher, we should use a Southdown ram. This 
may be true, but tt does not necessarily follow. 
We never get young lambs too fat. The truth of 
this matter is, that it will probably make very little 
difference what particular breed of mutton sheep 
we select the ram from. The real point is to get a 
good, well-bred ram of any of the mutton breeds. 

The use of ram lambs is not desirable, except to 
a very limited extent, say a dozen or twenty ewes 
inaseason. A vigorous yearling ram, or one two, 
three, or four years old, can be allowed to run with 
sixty ewes. If the ram and ewes have some extra 
food, say a quart of oats each per day, you will be 
likely to get earlier, stronger and better lambs. 


Buckwheat as a Farm Crop. 

Buckwheat, though a grain, is not a cereal, and 
belongs to an order of plants that contains the 
various smartweeds, bindweeds, knotweeds, docks, 
sorrel, and the garden rhubarb. The name comes 
from the German buch-weizen—beech-wheat, the 
shape of the grain being three-cornered, like the 
beech-nut. The following table shows the chemi- 
cal composition in one hundred parts of buck- 
wheat flour as compared with that of wheat: 


Carbohydrates, 


Ash. Albuminoids. Fibre. Starch, etc. Fat. 


Buckwheat 1.22 TAT 0.32 89.46 1.53 
Wheat... .. 0.66 12.53 0.19 85.34 1.28 

The albuminoids are less in buckwheat than in 
wheat ; in fact, not much more than half as abun- 
dant, while there is a greater amount of starch and 
fat. Buckwheat is, therefore, shown by analysis 
to be more fattening and less strengthening than 
wheat. It make an excellent feed for pigs and 
poultry. Many persons believe that buckwheat is 
not healthfui, and causes skin eruptions. Several 
other members of the buckwheat family produce 
powerful vegetable principles, and this plant may 
possess one such, though it is probably not harmful. 

New York and Pennsylvania produce sixty-eight 
per cent of the twelve million bushels of buck- 
wheat now grown in the United States. Only 
twenty per cent is grown outside of New England 
and the Middle States. The great fertile prairies 
and the vast South with its warm climate, are not 
favorable for the growth of this crop. Buckwheat 
does well in the hilly regions, where the soil is 
light and thin. It, in short, flourishes at higher 
altitudes, with a lower temperature, and under a 
greater rainfall than other grains. 

One great merit of buckwheat is its availability 
as a second crop, thus replacing another that has 
been destroyed by frost, drouth, insects, or other- 
wise. It is also valuable as a weed exterminator. 
The infested land may be tilled until mid-summer 
and sowed with buckwheat, which by growing 
rapidly smothers the weeds. Another use is that 
of a green manure. It grows well on moderately 
poor land, and makes a large growth of straw, 
which rots quickly when plowed under, thus 
adding much vegetable matter to the soil. The 
uses ‘of buckwheat are various, and the crop, 
though not a sure one, fills an important place in 
the economy of many of the best regulated farms. 
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Bums.e Foor 1n Fow.s.—A wart-like substance 
sometimes appears on the ball of the foot, and if 
allowed to increase in size, it will produce lameness 
in the bird. This is caused by the fowls being con- 
fined upon cement or other equally hard floors. The 
wart should be removed with a sharp knife, and 
the cut surface touched with Lunar Caustic (nitrate 
of silver). Remove fowls thus afflicted to a yard 
or a coop, with a soft earth floor, The Houdans 
and Dorkings are most subject to bumble foot. 














A New York Farm-house. 


Very many of the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist are accustomed to think of our Metropolis 
as a vast block of houses. They will therefore be 
surprised perhaps to learn that New York City, or 
what is known as the limits, embrace many farms 
and gardens, and some of them of extensive pro- 
portions. Any one of our readers might start on 
this August afternoon from Central Park, and drive 
from morning until night among these farm homes, 
and still be in New York City. Two or three times 
a week, one of our editors makes a circuit through 
this country portion of New York City, in search 
of facts and incidents for the readers of this paper. 
On the opposite page is presented an illustration ofa 
fine old homestead, some twelve miles north of 
the City Park, through whose extensive grounds 
we drove the other day. They are situated near 
the Bronx River, and comprise a famous old 
mansion and many broad acres. The grounds 
and extensive gardens are maintained by the far- 
mer and gardener, just as they were left by the old 
gentleman, now deceased, who laid them out very 
many years ago. On coming to New York to see 
the sights, it would repay our readers to visit this 
famous place. You must, however, use consider- 
able tact in gaining admittance to the grounds, as 
the overseer is very touchy, and wishes you to know 
that the old gentleman appointed him head man 
‘‘sixteen year or more ago,’’ and that he is head 
man still. The engraving at the top of the page, 
which, like the other, we have reproduced for our 
readers from drawings made for the Park Com- 
missioners, presents another view not far away, 
and also within the Iimits of New York City. All 
these, and adjoining grounds, are soon to be em- 
braced in new parks. The authorities are appre- 
ciating more and more the importance of having 
purer and better air, if the Metropolis of the New 
World is to be kept in a healthy condition. These 
additional parks, which are to be constructed, will 
not only furnish more pure air, but enable thou- 
sands of people to take physical exercise in driving 
and horseback-riding. 
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Digging Early Potatoes. 


When potatoes are dug during hot weather, some 


care is needed in storing or pitting them. Farmers 
who wish to sow winter wheat after potatoes, are 
obliged to dig them earlyin September. The work 
is frequently done in a hurry, and the potatoes are 
drawn to the cellar, or placed ina pit in the gar- 
den or elsewhere. The potatoes are full of juice, 
are warmed by the sun, and the skin is broken 
and bruised—conditions, all of them, highly favor- 
able for fermentation and decay. We have rarely 
met a farmer, who has not at one time or other lost 
potatoes in this way. ‘‘And it served me right,” 
he would say, ‘‘ because I knew better, but 1 was 
in ahurry to get in the wheat, and forgot to take 
the necessary precautions to prevent their heating.” 
Spread the potatoes out on a barn floor, or if you 
pit them, put plenty of dry sand with them, and 
only a few bushels together in a heap. J, i. 


Do not Stack Corn Fodder. 


In nine cases out of ten, stacked corn fodder will 
heat and spoil. Sometimes corn fodder sown 
broadcast is so poor, yellow, and dried-up, that 
there is not enough sap in it to ferment, and such 
fodder may be stored on a scaffold or even in a 
small stack, or mowed away in the barn. But good 
corn fodder that has been sown in rows, and the 
land cultivated between the rows, can not be saved 
in this way. It must be either put into a silo, or 
tied into bundles and placed in shocks in the field. 

A good self-raking reaper will cut the heaviest 
crop of corn fodder, and throw it into bundles. 
After they are.well wilted, bind up with straw 
bands or corn stalks, or binding twine, and place 
the bundles in shocks at convenient distances, and 
and let them remain until October or November. 
Then make nine of these shocks into one large 
shock, and tie it with two bands ontop. J. H. 
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Perhaps some of my readers think I have too 
much to say about Jerseys. This breed is, how- 
ever, in many respects only typical of what may be 
made of any one of the favorite breeds of cattle. 
I recently went to Canada, to be present at an ‘“‘of- 
ficial’ test for butter of a little Jersey cow. These 
tests are very much like horse races. The cow is at 
her best, the time selected being only a few months 
after calving. She has either an abundance of 
grass, or the very best winter feed—roots, meal, 
bran, ete. She is, so to speak, trained beforehand, 
so that her appetite, always good, becomes almost 
insatiable, and then she is supplied with food well 
adapted to make milk and butter. Every means to 
induce her to make an abundance of rich milk is 
fair, except giving her milk or cream to drink, or 
feeding her abnormal or unusual ‘kinds of food, 
like oily, or fatty substances. When every thing is 
ready, or supposed to be, the proprietor requests 
the President of the Cattle Club to send a com- 
mittee to inspect the test. The committee men 
are expected to report for duty at a fixed day. They 
are entertained at the house of the proprietor, if 
convenient, and their expenses, ete., are paid by 
the Club, so that there is no pecuniary transaction 
whatever between the commiitee and the pro- 
prietor. Milking is usually done at six in the 
morning, and the same hour at night, but occasion- 
ally three times a day—eight hours apart. 

The test begins by milking the cow dry, to the 
satisfaction of the committeee. This milk goes as 
usual to the dairy. The next milking is at the ap- 
pointed hour, and the weight of the milk is taken, 
then under the careful watch of the committee, it 
is set for cream to rise, or to ripen for churning, 
and the “‘creamer,’’ or room in which it is set, is 
locked and sealed by the committee, if possible 
with their own lock and with their own seal. If 
the milk is setin a room, the windows as well as 
the doors are sealed, so that the committee is ab- 
solutely certain that the milk cannot possibly be 
tampered with, either by accident or design, by of- 
ficious servants, or by some one inimical to the 
proprietor. The creamer or room must thus be 
opened, re-locked, and re-sealed for every milking, 
and when the milk is skimmed. The cream is kept 
in the same way, locked and sealed, and neither 
milk, cream, nor butter, until after the final weigh- 
ing, is ever out of the sight of the committee when 
it is not thus under the safeguard of lock and seal. 

The management of the milk, cream, churning, 
etc., is left entirely to the dairy people, excepting 
only the working of the butter, which must be 
done to the satisfaction of the committee. After 
the first working and weighing, it is salted with 
one ounce of salt to the pound, and after proper 
working, weighed again, which is final. To make 
the test satisfactory in all respects, the weight of 
the cow, the date of last calving, and the character 
of the weather should be noted, together with the 
temperature at noon, as giving the most correct 
notion of the day. It is well also to take the in- 
ternal temperature of the cow, partly as a guide to 
her feeding and other treatment. A cow thus 
forced, is usually a little above the normal degrce 
of heat, viz., one hundred degrees, but oné hun- 
dred and two to one hundred and four degrees 
clearly indicates a tendency to fever. This under 
the circumstances is not alarming, though it would 
be at ordinary times, for when we consider the 
chemical action involved in the processes of diges- 
tion, assimilation, nutrition, and milk secretion, 
which are disposing of such a mass of strong, and 
so to speak, “heating’’ food in a day, one may 
well wonder that the temperature of the cow does 
not rise higher. In the matter of feeding, there is 
room for discussion. If all the cows could be 
turned into flush pasture with no other food, or if 
they could have pasture and a certain moderate, 
but abundant ration of special ingredients, they 
would stand on a more nearly equal footing. The 
former would be easy to accomplish theoretically, 
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and yet there are comparatively few people who 
could be trusted, without watching, not to give 
extra grain feed. Human nature is hard to deal 
with, and while one breeder and his men could be 
implicitly depended upon, another could not be, 
and this man of doubtful probity would be the 
very one to make a hue and cry about the unretiabili- 
ty of the test. Itis for this reason that breeders 
content themselves with the ‘‘ go-as-you-please 
race,’’ and look only to the results. The little cow 
referred to above, besides exercising due diligence 
in the grass and clover pastures, consumed during 
the last three days (when the feed was weighed), 
an average of nearly forty-eight pounds of grain 
feed a day. This ration consisted of about nine 
pounds of linseed oil-cake meal, twenty-two of 
crushed oats, twelve of coarse pea-meal, and five 
pounds of wheat bran. 

Another and entirely different system of testing 
might be productive of still more valuable results. 


It is this. Suppose a tight building, or part of a 





building, to be fitted up to store feed of various | 


kinds and to stable one cow. The cow being ac- 
customed to the place, and at home in it, is there 
confined for her week’s test. Her food— more than 
enough of each kind, is weighed out and stored in 
the building with her, except green feed or roots 
which must be weighed daily. The inspecting 
committee, having their own lock and sea! upon 
the building, must be present whenever it is open- 
ed. The milk and butter test would go on as is 
now the mode. At the end of the test, the amount 
of food consumed could be accurately asceriained, 
and if necessary analyzed, so as to come at its 
exact nutritive value, and the merit be 
judged not simply by the amount of butter she has 
been able to make, but also by the value of her 
average daily ration. Thus we might find, that 
one cow would make twenty pounds of butter a 
week at an average cost of fifty cents a day, while 
another would yield twenty-five pounds on one 
hundred cents a day. The comparative economy 
would be apparent, the twenty pounds of butter 
would cost but seventeen and one-half cents a 
pound, while the twenty-five pounds would cost 
twenty-eight centseach. No doubt greater differ- 
ences than this would be discovered. It seems that 
nuw people really want to find out something ‘‘ for 
sure,’”’ and they are going about it the right way. 


cow’s 


Gates in Wire Fences. 
> 
A cheap and simple form of wire gate is shown 
in the engravings. It consists of the same num- 
ber of strands as in the adjoining fence, attached 
to a post in the ordinary way at one end, while the 
other wire ends are secured to an iron rod. This 
rod is pointed at the lower end, and when the gate is 
closed (figure 1), this end passes down through a 
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Fig. 1.—THE GATE CLOSED, 
5 


loop, and the upper end is secured toa hook. In 
opening the gate (figure 2), the rod is loosened and 
swings out, when the sharp end is thrust into the 


Fig. 2.—THE GATE OPEN. 


earth, or a hole in a wooden block set in the 
ground at the proper place to receive it. 
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A Barrel Barrow. 





Mr. H. W. Clark, Jefferson City, Mo., sends us a 
description of a barrel barrow he uses in wheeling 
slops forswine. The barrel with one head removed 
is fastened in the wheel-barrow frame, as shown 
in the engraving. It is kept in place by cleats 


CONVENIENT SWILL BARROW. 
fastened above and below the surrounding parts of 
the wheelbarrow. This barrow is inexpensive, easi- 
ly constructed, and while resembling the tub bar- 
row in common use, it holds more, and is more 
substantial. It can also be advantageously employed 
in feeding animals and carrying water for plants, 
a 2 : 
Keeping Cattle in the West. 
PROFESSOR 8. R. THOMPSON. 
<-> 

The conditions upon which cattle can be kept 
with the greatest profit in Nebraska are changing. 
In at least thirty counties in the eastern part of 
the State, the open range is nearly gone, and in 
most of this region each farmer must depend -up- 
on his own land for pasture. This condition is 
greatly changing the modes of handling stock. 

Those farmers who are forebanded enough to 
fence in their pasture, and seed at least a part of it 
to tame grass, will soon find profit in so doing. A 
boy on a pony is no longer a satisfactory fence. On 
large tracts, where a little grass more or less is not 
of consequence, the boy and pony do very well, 
but when cattle must be confined to a limited area, 
and to go out of that is to get into your own or 
your neighbor’s corn-field, some other kind of 
fenee is needed. If the large farmers will seed 
most of their land to grass, keep herds of cattle 
and buy their grain for feed, they will do better 
for themselves and indirectly help their poorer 
neighbors, who have not the capital with which to 
buy cattle or to fence pastures, by furnishing 
them a market for their corn and oats near home. 

In most country neighborhoods, corn and oats 
can be bought nearly as cheaply as they can be 
raised, especially where the labor has all to be 
hired. There are incidental advantages in this 
plan. By it a man can keep a larger number of 
cattle than if he raised all the grain he needs. 
Ilaving a larger number to sell every year, he can 
command better prices. He avoids keeping a large 
number of men and teams to carry on his farth, 
and the increased burden on his household, caused 
by the boarding of so many hired men. 

It is well known tbat cattle kept in pasture will 
thrive much better than when herded. The ani- 
mals in a herd have less freedom, are driven about 
more, are not able to get water when they want it, 
and have to submit to other inconveniences, which 
do not occur to cattle ina fenced pasture. Ex- 
perience shows that it is not difficult to convert a 
prairie grass pasture into tame grass. Keep sowing 
tame grass seed wherever the prairie grass becomes 
thin and tramped out, and gradually the one will 
displace the other. A tame grass sward made in 
this way is much thicker, and will yield more pas- 
turage than one made on land that has been cul- 
tivated. The difference is quite as great as it was 
in the East between pastures made on the original 
surface of the soil before it was plowed, and that 
made on land which had been growing crops. 
- =o id 

Hors.—Of the forty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred acres devoted to hop culture, nearly forty 
thousand are in New York. Wisconsin stands 
next with aout four and one-half thousand; Cali- 
fornia has about one thousand acres, and the bal- 
ance is scattered through fifteen States. The lead- 
ing hop-growing New York counties are: Otsego, 
Madison, Oneida and Schoharie. Nearly five- 
eighths of all our hops are grown in these, 
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Above-ground Cellar of Brick. 


—<—-___ 





Above-ground cellars are drier, cleaner, and 
more healthful and convenient than those situated 
under buildings. We gave in the April American 
Agriculturist 2 description with engravings of one 
constructed of wood, and in answer to many in- 
quiries, we NOW present one made of brick. Stone 
is equally good, and may be used when cheaper 
than brick. Figure 1 shows the cellar, exterior ; 
figure 2 is a cross-section, and in figure 3 is seen 
the ground plan. The two walls are twelve inches 
apart, the space between being filled with dry saw 




















Fig. 1.—A BRICK ABOVE-GROUND CELLAR. 


dust. Cross-courses tie the walls together, as shown 
in figure 3. The ceiling is inch-boards joined by 
tongue and groove, and nailed to the under edge 
of the tie beams. Two feet of dry sawdust is 
placed on the ceiling. _The roof is sheathed close 
and shingled, the ventilator being arranged to open 
and close. The window is double, with a sliding 
shutter inside. In cold sections, the entry may be 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
lined with two-inch Jumber. Both doors should 
be closely fitted. The floor may be grouted, or 
made of brick laid in mortar. This cellar can be 
of any desired dimensions ; the one shown in the en- 
gravings is fourteen by twenty-two feet, and seven 
feet high inside. It may be covered with climbers. 
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Preparing the Granaries. 

The weevil infested our wheat granaries several 
years ago, and since then we have been care- 
ful to scrub them out once each year with boil- 
ing-hot salt-water. If the bins are not all empty 
when threshing time approaches, prepare those 
that are empty for the reception of grain, and 
transfer the old grain to these, and scald the bins 
just emptied. First, scrub the floor and sides with 
the boiling brine, being careful that it fills all the 
crevices. When this has well dried, prepare a 
thick white-wash, and with it coat the entire in- 
terior of the bins, filling the cracks with it. The 
day before threshing, take an old broom and sweep 
off the thickest of the white-wash. Since adopt- 
ing this plan, we have had no pests in the granaries. 

If the mice have gnawed holes through the sides, 
tack pieces of sheet-iron or tin over these, and 
Place well-trained. cats in the granary. It is much 
better to have the boards jointed than to place lath 
over the cracks, as the inclosed cracks will be in- 
habited by pests, very difficult to reach and destroy. 

The loss occasioned by pests is not measured by 
what they consume. Mice may not eat much, but 
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' they leave crumbs plentifully behind them, which 
detract from the appearance of the wheat and 
lower its price, when it is sent to market. Weevils 
may not destroy much grain, but many millers 
will not buy grain infested with them at any price. 








Hookertown Views of the Dog Question. 


TIMOTHY BUNKER, ESQ. 
gg 

The Farmer’s Club and the agricultural journals 
make Hookertown very lively. The last topic stir- 
ring this rural region is the dog question. And 
nothing comes nearer the heart of the average 
landholder than his dog. The proverb, ‘ Love 
me, love my dog,’? must have originated in the 
rural districts. The dog owner here prizes his cur 
of low degree more highly than the aristocrat his 
St. Bernard or his fox hounds. Old Bose is the 
very jewel of his esteblishment, and any insinuation 
that he chases sheep, kills turkeys, steals bones 
from neighbor’s back-doors, or snaps at school 
children, is resented as a personal insult. Bose is 
a well-bred dog, grew up in the family, and never 
did any body any harm. Malice must be at the 
bottom of all evil reports about him. If one 
inquires of its owner what is the brute good for? 
the responses are various and characteristic. 

George Washington Tucker says: ‘that yaller 
dorg of mine is worth his weight in gold jest to 
watch the house at night. I’d jest like to see any 
tramp enter my yard when old Tige is ’round ; he’d 
make mince meat on him quicker ’en you could 
say Jack Robinson.” The necessity of a watch 
dog about will be understood when it is known 
that Mr. Tucker lives in a hired shanty, rent two 
dollars a month; live stock—one shote, five hens 
and a rooster ; household goods worth about fifty 
dollars! Burglars are so prone to visit such estab- 
lishments that old Tige must stand sentinel inside 
by night, and worry his neighbors by day, the year 
round. Jake Frink is among the most stalwart 
vindicator’s of dog rights. ‘I kalkerlate that I’ve 
jest as good a right to keep a dorg as the next man, 
legislater or no legislater. What upon ’arth du 
they ’spect a feller is gwine to du with skunks and 
woodchucks and other varmints, ef they tax the 
dorgs out of existence. With woodchucks on y’er 
beans and clover, skunks after y’er eggs and 
chickens, and nosein’ round y’er garden-sass, and 
coons in y’er corn, their’d be a mighty lean look 
for Thanksgiven, I tell ye. The Guverner might 
jest as well not issoo his proklermashun. I’m agin 
this dorg law.”—A look at Jake’s garden or corn- 
field in summer, will impress any one with the high 
value of dog power as an aid to cultivation. 

Seth Twiggs thinks dogs worth having for com- 
pany. ‘ Yesee I’m lonesome sometimes, even with 
the old pipe and Tirzahforcompany. Mr. Spooner 
preaches that it’s scripture doctrin, ‘It’s not good 
for man to be alone.’ Jess so, I believe that, I 
don’t know what the Almighty made dorgs for, if it 
wern’t fur company. Children take naterally to 
‘dorgs, as ducks du to water. I guess they are 
made to go together. The fellers we sent up to 
Hartford had better take care how they unsodder 
what the Almighty has put together. This tinkerin’ 
at the State House is ‘bad business. I’d really like 
to see statesmanship once in a while.”” The smoke 
was very thick about Seth’s head. — Benjamin 
Franklin Jones says, ‘‘I believe in protectin’ sheep 
but can’t see jest how this dorg Jaw is gwine to du 
it. It don’t seem to thin off the dorgs much. 
They multiply jest about as fast. What we want 
is an improved breed of dorgs. Shepherd dorgs 
won’t harm a sheep, and are a necessity for sheep- 
keepers. Wecan breed the thirst for blood out of 
the common cur, civilize him, and make him indis- 
pensable on the farm. He is in the process of evo- 
lution, working up toward the shepherd type. It 
seems a great waste of these hundred or more 
generations of training, if our law-makers are to 
arrest him in mid career, as an unfinished, abortive 
sample of the Creator’s works I take some stock 
in evolution.”? Jones is one of the philosophers of 
our town. He lives in a tenement house—never 
owned a sheep, and probably never expects to, but 
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he has heard of Darwin, and, like others who have 
not read him, thinks he understands evolution. 

These, and many other things equally learned 
and lucid, are said in behalf of the cur which is 
overwhelmingly the favorite type of dog in the 
rural districts. I admit for argument sake that 
even the cur has his legitimate uses on the farm, 
and it is not quite the fair thing to exterminate him 
because he is the greatest hinderance to sheep 
raising. The most devoted dog fancier and breeder 
of pups, must admit that he is a dangerous animal 
to have around, and that the owner of a dog, of 
whatever degree, ought to guard the public against 
the evils of his running at large, and be held to 
strict responsibility for the damages to his neigh- 
bor. In many ways the dog is a heavy tax on his 
owner, and a terrible nuisance in the community. 
Every farmer having room for sheep, and wishing 
to raise them, wants legislation against dogs be- 
fore embarking in this business. Statistics show 
in part the thousands and tens of thousands of 
sheep killed by dogs in every wool-growing State, 
but cannot show the loss to this industry, because 
of the multitude of farmers who fear to raise 
sheep on account of this annual slaughter. It is 
one of the most profitable and helpful branches of 
agriculture in all the older States. Supplying 
lambs and sheep to butchers pays abundantly, and 
wool is a good crop to raise at long distances from 
market. There is nothing like sheep to keep down 
brush and briars, and to improve the quantity and 
quality of the grasses. Many farms now growing 
to brush in all the Eastern States, might be made 
profitable if only the dogs were out of the way. 


Foot Rot in Sheep.—French Treatment. 





Foot Rot in sheep, as is well known, is an inflam- 
mation of tbe whole hoof, accompanied by the for- 
mation of blisters which break and become ulcers, 





Fig. 1.—A LIME-WATER TANK. 


discharging fetid matter. It usually appears in the 
fore-feet first, and when sheep are seen to favor 
these, often to the extent of grazing upon their 
knees, they should be looked to at once. In France 
the milk of lime has been found useful in prevent- 
ing the spread of the disease, and for the cure of 
<a 
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Fig. 2.—A SHEEP HOLDER. 


mild cases. Shallow tanks or trays are placed at 
the dvors of the sheep barn, and the animals, as 
they go out or in, bathe their feet in the liquid. 
These tanks are about ten feet long, and of a 
width suited to the doors of the sheep-barn, as 
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shown in figure 1. The sides are about four inches 
high, and there are strips nailed cross-wise on the 
bottom to prevent the animals from slipping as 
they pass through the liquid. Lumps of quick- 
lime are placed in these tanks, which, on the addi- 
tion of water, slake, fall to pieces, and mixing 
with water form the milk of lime, which is another 
name for whitewash. If the sheep on coming out 
bring litter with them, this should be removed 
from the tanks by means of a rake. Where the 
disease has established itself, the sheep must be 
treated individually. The diseised horn of the 
hoof must be cut away witha sharp knife, and all 
ulcers cleansed, A concentrated solution of sul- 
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Fig. 3.—THE HOLDER IN OPERATION. 


phate of copper (Blue Vitriol or Blue Stone), ora 
caustic ointment of some kind should be applied. 
A favorite ointment for this disease consists of: 
Finely Powdered Bine Vitriol... 
Finely Powdered Verdigris ... 
Linseed Oil 
Pine Tar.... 

The feet are thoroughly smeared with this, 
which is not washed off, as a solution would be, by 
the wet grass. For the ready treatment of the feet 
the French shepherds make use of the apparatus 
shown in figures 2 and 3. This consists of four 
hobbies, a, a, a, a, figure 2, fastened to an elbowed 
piece, b. The device is attached to the waist of 
the operator by means of a girdle, c. The strap, d, 
is used to secure the legs of the sheep, which, when 
operated upon, are held as is shown in figure 3. 


One pound, 
eae Half-a-pound. 
. One pint. 

. One quart. 
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A Prize Piggery. 
COBURN, N. H. 
ose 

The size of the piggery, shown in figures 1 and 2, 
is twenty by forty-five feet. The yard-doors, a, a, a, 
figure 2, are twoand a half by three feet, and raised 
by cords from the passage-way. The doors, b, b, are 
for the passage of the visiting hogs. There isa 
sliding-door placed at the end of the piggery 
against which a wagon may be backed for loading 
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Fig. 1.—#xTERIOR OF PIGGERY. 


and unloading. The passage-way- doors, c,c, are 
hung with strap hinges, fastened with hooks and 
staples. There are five windows on the south side, 
made with sliding sushes. On the north end of 
u over the pens, is a floor of matched 
feet wide and thirty-two feet long, 








and six feet above the main floor. This furnishes 
abundant store-room for corn, ete. The floor in 
the kettle-room is laid with seven-eighth-inch hem- 
lock boards. The floors of the pens are of two- 
inch matched planks, with the cracks well filled 
with coal-tar, and raised two inches above the pas- 
There is a cellar under the kettle-room for 
storing roots. It has a twelve-inch wall laid in ce- 
ment, and a double bulkhead door, through which 
the roots are taken. The balance of the building 
rests on stout chestnut posts, and is planked upon 
tke outside tothe sills. The outside of the piggery 
| is clap-boarded with spruce, and the roof is covered 
Two ventilators made of tin, 
run through the ridge of the building. The chim- 
ney starts from the bottom of the cellar and 
reaches three feet above the roof. The partitions 
on both sides of the passage-way, and between the 
pens, are made of two-inch plank, three and a 
half to four feet high. There is a trap-door over 
the cellar doors, and above this, a pole with hooks, 
upon which to hang dressed hogs. The following 
is the estimate of materials and labor required : 
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with pine shingles. 


2 sills, 6x6, 45 feet long. /26 pieces studding, 2x4, 61 ft. 
ha ae ied ~ ae aaa 
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1 passage-way sill, 6x6, 3% ft. 10 partition pieces, 2x4, 12 feet 
ong. 
6 pieces floor timber, 2x6,8 ft. 
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ll pieces upper floor timber, 
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10 pieces floor timber, 2x6, 11 1 piece upper floor 
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Patented Inventions for the Grain Field. 


The whole number of patents issued for 
plows up to the year 1880, was five thousand five 
hundred and eighty-five. Of these, there are fifty- 
six steam plows, and eight hundred and eighteen 
wheel plows. The patents for harrows and dig- 
gers number thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six. The two thousand three hundred and 
fourteen patents for seeders and planters include 
five hundred and forty-three broadcast sowers, and 
one thousand and twenty-nine corn planters. The 
totul number of patents issued for harvesters, 
is six thousand two hundred and thirty-five, among 
which are three hundred and ninety-eight self- 
binders, nine hundred and fifty-four self-rakers, and 
two hundred and fifty-two corn harvesters. Two 
thousand three hundred and seven patents for 
threshers have been granted, including two hun- 
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lessening hand-labor. The effect of the combined 
results of inventive genius, i.e. Yankee ingenuity 
upon us, as a people, is not easily comprehended. 


= 


The Zebra Rush. 
- 
Among the Japanese plants which are attracting 
the special attention of American and English 
growers in the present furore for everything Japan- 
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THE ZEBRA RUSH, 





ese, is the Zebra Rush. The leaves are tranversely 
banded with white and green, as seen in the en- 
graving, and bear a striking resemblance to poreu- 
The cylindrical leaves of a strong 

The plant 
florists, and 


pines’ quills. 
plant are two feet or more in hight. 
has passed into the 
proves to be a form of Scirpus Tabernemontanus, a 
well known European and Asiatie species. In jus- 
tice to one who has done so much to enrich our 


collections of 


gardens with rare Japanese plants, we should say 
that this Zebra Rush was sent home by Thomas 
Hogg long before the Japanese presented it at the 
Centennial Exhibition, but his plants died. Varie- 
gated leaves with the white markings disposed 
lengthwise or in blotches, were quite common, but 
plants with the markings disposed transversely, 
were not known before the introduction of this 
rush. Several years after, a variety of Eudalia 
(Miscanthus) Japonica, with transverse markings 
upon its leaves was introduced from Japan, that 
country of interesting plants. Those who consider 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND- PLAN OF PIGGERY. 


dred and six corn husking machines, and three | all white markings upon plants as due to disease, 


Over ten thousand patents have been issued for 
implements and their improvements, connected di- 
rectly with the grain crop. The farming classes 


hundred and sixty-nine corn shellers, 
| are intelligent, and are quick to devise means for 








will be puzzled at this rush, which presents such an 
alternation of greenand white. Very probably the 
Zebra Rush is hardy; having but one plant, we 
| have not cared to test the matter by leaving it 
exposed in the open ground during the winter. 
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Plant the Bulbs Early. 


The lover of flowers can receive no more ample 
return for the money expended, than for that 
which he lays out in Holland bulbs. In autumn he 
buys and plants a lot of “ onions,’’ as the French 
eall them, and in early spring is rewarded by a 
magnificent display of flowers. The principal 
bulbs included under the name of “ Holland” or 
“ Dutch Bulbs,” are Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses 
of many kinds, and Crocuses. 
There are others, but these are 
the leading kinds. We are glad 
to observe that a new interest 
is awakened in these charming 
flowers, especially in the species, 
and the many varieties of the 
Narcissus. In the spring of the 
present year, flower fashion set 
strongly in favor of the Narcis- 
sus; a neighbor of the writer, 
having planted largely of Narcis- 
sus bulbs left over from last 
fall’s sale, cut the flowers and 
sent them to market. His re- 
turns for the flowers were greater 
than he could have received had 
he sold the bulbs, while these, 
having a year’s growth, will give 
a fuller crop of flowers next 
spring. To have the best suc- 
cess with Holland bulbs, they 
should be planted early. The 
time for planting in this coun- 
try, must of course depend upon 
the date at which they are im- 
ported and offered for sale by 
the dealers. As soon as the 
bulbs can be procured, they 
should go into the ground. A 
safe rule is to plant the bulbs 
theirown depth below the sur- 
face, and to set them twice their 
width apart. Planted early, the 
bulbs have ample time to form 
abundant roots, which will later 
be of service in promoting a 
vigorous growth of foliage and 
bloom. Bulbs are admirable 
window plants, and are easily 
managed. Keep the pots at a 
low temperature and in the dark, 
to cause roots to form before the 
leaves begin to develop, a condi- 
tion necessary to success. All 
who propose to plant Holland 
bulbs, whether in the open ground 
or in pots, etc., for house-bloom- 
ing, should procure them as early as they are 
offered for sale by the dealers, and plant at once. 


ee —_—— 


Crocuses in Grass. 
es 

Adjoining the railroad station at which the 
writer takes cars for the city, is a triangular piece 
of ground, that a neighboring florist keeps bright 
with flowers the whole season. There is a long 
border for flowers, and on both sides of this isa 
broad strip of grass, which is kept mown as a 
small lawn. A year ago, the florist referred to 
planted crocus bulbs in clumps all over the grass. 
An opening was made in the turf, from three to a 
dozen crocus bulbs were planted in each opening, 
and the sod replaced. The past spring this grass 
plat was gay with the bright flowers of the cro- 
cuses, which kept in bloom for several weeks. So 
attractive was this station garden, that in several 
eases passengers stopped over until the next 
train, in order to more carefully view, and 
Make inquiry about, the flowers. Planting in 
clumps in the lawn, is the best method with all 
save the large; named varieties of crocus, which 
may be planted in clumps in the border. Cro- 
cuses are among the earliest flowers to appear in 
spring. They bloom and their flowers fade away, 
before the grass needs mowing, Bulbs, thus set 
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out, will increase in strength and numbers and 
last several years. This method of planting may be 
commended to all who have lawns large or small. 
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A New and Fine Narcissus, 
<> 
The bulb season in England this year is marked 
by the sudden appearance of a flower that, on ac- 
count of its large size and great beauty, makes a 





A NEW NARCISSUS, ‘‘SIR WATKIN.”? 


sensation. An engraving in the ‘“ Gardener’s 
Chronicle ’’ (London), allows us to give the life- 
size portrait of this new comer, which has a his- 
tory. The flower was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, by Messrs. James Dick- 
son and Sons, of England, as ‘‘ James Dickson,” 
and as such was awarded a certificate. Now comes 
Mr. William Pickstone, who claims that the va- 
riety originated in his garden in Wales, some six- 
teen years ago, and that he has grown and multi- 
plied it there and elsewhere as ‘‘Sir Watkin.”’ 
Leaving the Society to settle the question as to the 
priority of name, we may say that the variety is 
probably a chance cross between Narcissus biflorus, 
and some other, and exceeds in size the Emperor, 
Horsfieldi, and others heretofore regarded as the 
finest varieties. The segments of the flower, with 
a spread of over four inches, are of a pale canary 
yellow, and the cup, which is handsomely fringed, 
is of a rich gamboge-yellow. Unlike some other 
large varieties, this is exceedingly fragrant. That 
so striking a flower should have been cultivated for 
sixteen years before coming to public notice, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that its discoverer is a 
farmer who grew and increased the bulbs for his 
own gratification. Some of the bulbs having 
passed into the hands of the firm above mention- 
ed, they at once brought such a remarkable 
novelty to the attention of horticulturists, 














Night-blooming Cereus as a House-plant. 


THOMAS SHEEHAN. 


Somes 

There are a number of night-flowering Cereuses, 
but the one especially known as the Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus is Cereus grandiflorus, which, when in 
full bloom, presents a rare sight. Some of the 
flowers of the night-blooming kinds are exceed- 
ingly fragrant, notably Cereus triangularis, a single 
flower of which, when well open, will fill the air 
of a room with its pleasant odor. 
These plants can be made to 
bloom freely, by keeping the soil 
quite dry, and allowing them 
very little pot-room, as they de- 
pend more upon the atmosphere 
than the soil for their growth. 
We have known large plants of 
Cereus grandiflorus, to produce as 
many as twenty fine blossoms 
each in the course of a season. 
We have found that liquid ma- 
nure, if applied to these plants 
about once a month, and when 
the soil about them is very 
dry, will work wonders with 
them, and when a rapid growth 
can be obtained, there will be no 
trouble in having an abundance 
of flowers at regular intervals. 
Care must be taken not to have 
the liquid too strong. A small 
quantity of brick dust, mixed 
with the soil in which they are 
growing will be beneficial. These 
species of Cereus are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which will 
root readily in sand of any kind. 
Being of a slender habit of 
growth, and rather rampant, 
they should have some sort of 
support, and it is advisable to 
either train them to a trellis, or 
upon wires or a string stretched 
over and along the window sash. 
We have had a number of flow- 
ers of a pure feathery white, C. 
grandiflorus, that were over fif- 
teen inches in diameter; this is 
the best of the night-flowering 
species. Formerly not only the 
different species of Cereus and 
of other genera of the Cacti were 
much more frequent as house 
plants than at present. They 
require very little care, and in 
their magnificent flowers give an 
abundant return for the little 
attention they need. There are some kinds that 
bloom in winter, but the great majority are sum- 
mer flowering, and take a long rest in winter. 





They will endure a great amount of neglect, but: 


must be kept where they will not be frozen. 





Fall Planting—Stripping the Leaves. 
ee 

No questions at this season are more frequent than 
these: Do we advise fall planting ?—Is it proper to 
strip the leaves from nursery trees?—As to fall plant- 
ing, the answer would differ with the locality. Where 
the soil is in good condition, and in localities where 
there is a usually long autumn, and the winter does 
not shut down suddenly, there is much to be said in 
favor of fall planting of orchard trees of all kinds. 
Should fall planting be undertaken, and the weather 
become unfavorable, the trees, being at hand, can 
be heeled-in and ready for planting next spring. 
As to stripping the leaves from nursery trees, es- 
pecially from peach trees, we regard the practice 
as a legitimate one. If the leaves have done their 
work, and can be removed by merely running the 
hands along the branches, no harm ean come from 
removing them. Leaves that can be readily re- 
moved, can be -of no further use to the tree. 
Hence we say, if the leaves can be stripped with 
great ease, no harm ¢an come of stripping them, 
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The Artillery Plant. 
ih. 

Among the most interesting green-house plants, 
is Pilea serpyllifolia, popularly known as the Artil- 
lery Plant. It is a succulent plant with numerous 
branches and very small leaves. It has, as shown 
in the engraving, such a fern-like habit, that we 
have known it to be cultivated in the belief that it 
was afern. The plant isa native of Central Amer- 
ica, and needs a warm green-house. It will do fairly 
well kept in a warm, sunny window, but if it gets 
chilled, it loses its leaves and presents a most sorry 
appearance. Its flower buds, which are very nu- 
merous and pinkish, are smaller than the head of 
a pin. If when the sun is shining upon it, the 


plant be gently sprinkled with water, each little 





THE ARTILLERY PLANT (Pilea serpyllifolia), 


bud pops open, and the stamens emit their pollen. 
When many flowers thus open at once, there is pro- 
duced a smoke-like cloud of pollen, which is quite 
striking, and makes the name “ Artillery Plant”’ 
appropriate. The plant belongs to the Nettle Fam- 
ily, and may be readily increased by cuttings. On 
account of its fern-like appearance, the plant is 
sometimes used with other succulent plants in 
working out ornamental designs in bedding. 
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“Do Potatoes Mix in the Hill?” 


The above question, variously expressed, comes 
te usevery now and then. This time it is from 
“* A. W. M.,”’ Alamosa, Col., who writes: ‘Please 
state whether potatoes of different sorts, plauted 
together, will affect one another so as to produce 
tubers. different from the seed planted, i. e¢., the 
potatoes, when dug, will be different from those 
planted in the ground ?’—We might answer this 
with an unqualified “‘ No,” as the potatoes do not 
‘affect one another.”” Such an answer would not 
be satisfactory, in view of the fact that occasion- 
ally potatoes, when dug, are found to be “different 
from those planted in the ground.’’ Some farmers 
are so well assured that potatoes will ‘‘ mix in the 
hill,’”’ that to avoid it, they take great care to plant 
their different varieties as far apart as possible. It 
is often very inconvenient to plant the varieties at 
a great distance apart, and farmers should under- 
stand that al] tke care taken to do this is utterly 
useless. They should be assured that the tubers 
of one variety can have no influence upon the tu- 
bers of another kind, however near together they 
may be planted—even if in the same hill. It may 
be asked : “‘ if they do not mix, how do you account 
for the fact that potatoes are sometimes dug which 
are unlike those planted as seed ?”’ Similar changes 
occur in other plants in which there is no suspicion 
of “‘mixing.”’ It is a well established fact thata 
branch of a peach-tree has more than once borne 
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nectarines, and a nectarine tree has borne peaches. 
A Black Hamburg grape vine, having been injured 
by fire, threw up a new shoot, the grapes upon 
which, to the surprise of the owner, were white 
instead of black. Florists are aware that many of 
their choice greenhouse plants, notably the bou- 
vardias and geraniums, have given flowers on new 
branches, which were quite unlike those upon 
the rest of the plant. A few years ago a noted 
florist obtained two very distinct roses from a 
well known kind. Two branches produced flow- 
ers quite unlike each other, and so different 
from the original sort that they were propagated 
and are now in commerce as new varieties. Culti- 
vators call these departures from the original 
plants “sports ;’’ botanists call them “ bud varia- 
tions.’? This last is a more precise 
term, as each branch proceeds from 
a bud, and whatever causes these 
variations must have its effect upon 
the bud. The application of this 
to the variation in the potato, will 
be apparent when we consider the 
real nature of the potato, which is 
a tuber and not a root, and has no 
more connection with the root than 
if it grew upon the stem, above the 
surface of the soil instead of be- 
low it. If a potato plant, or vine 
be dug up just as the new potatoes 
begin to ‘set,’? the real nature of 
the tuber may be seen. Under- 
ground stems are produced, which 
begin to swell at the ends,and these 
ends increase until the full size of 
the variety is attained. These tu- 
bers, unlike the roots, have buds, 
or ‘‘eyes,”’ as they are popularly 
called, corresponding to the buds 
of an above-ground branch. When 
a seed potato is planted, one or 
more of its eyes start, the growth 
from one eye, or bud, corresponds 
to, and really is a branch ; this bud 
may vary, though we do not know 
what causes it to do so any more 
than we know the cause of the variation in the bud 
of the peach or the rose. All that proceeds from that 
bud or eye, whether above-ground or below, will 
be unlike the seed potatoes that were planted. We 
do not notice differences in the above-ground 
growth of the vines, as they are not the portion for 
which the plant is valued, but differences in the 
tuber at once attract attention. These differences 
are shown in size, shape, color, time of ripening, 
ete., that of color being the most striking. The 
‘*Late Rose’’ was a sport (bud variation) from the 
‘Early Rose;’’ here the important difference was 
in the time of maturing. In this case, the variation 
was noticed in the plant, or vine, one hill of Early 
Rose remaining green and still growing, long 
after all the other plants were completely dead. 


Easily-Made Fruit and Flower Baskets, 
el tad 


While our Yankee ingenuity is shown in many 
directions, we are quite behind other people in bas- 
ket making. One who visits the markets in Can- 
ada, discovers that berries are offered in curiously 
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Fig. 1.—RECTANGULAR BASKET. 


shaped receptacles, made of the bark of the Canoe 
Birch. lf he finds in the New York City market, 
flower baskets, neatly wrought of green rushes, he 
may be sure that the maker is a woman living in 
Weehawken, or some other of the many settlements 
of Germans in New Jersey. Baskets to hold fruit 
and flowers may be readily wrought out of very 
simple materials. Straight sticks of any kind of 
brush, with the bark on, make pretty rustic baskets. 
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Still neater ones are made from the Southern cane, 
These canes are sent North in great numbers for 
use as fishing poles. The long upper ends of these 
canes, not being strong enough for anglers’ use, 





Fig. 2.—SIX-SIDED BASKET. 
are cut off, and sent to market separately for the 
use of florists, who find them very convenient as 
supports for plants. The small canes, by the aid 
of fine copper wire, may be made into the forms 
shown in figures 1, 2 and 3. Straight sticks of any 
kind may be wired together in the same manner. 
If used for flowers, these baskets may have a lining 





Fig. 3.—HANDLED FLOWER BASKET. 


of stiff brown paper or paste-board, to hold the 
moss in which the flowers are set. Figure 4 shows 
a basket very popular in England. It is largely 
made of splits in one of the English rural districts, 
These baskets were shown at the first World’s 





Fig. 4.—THE QUEEN’S BASKET. 


Fair. Her Majesty saw them, and ordered one for 
each of the Royal children. This at once made the 
basket popular, and the makers at once adopted 
the name of ‘* The Queen’s Basket.”’ 


New Destroyers of the Cabbage Worm. 


Wesay ‘‘the Cabbage Worm,”’ being well aware 
that there are three, if not more caterpillars of as 
many species of butterflies that are popularly known 
as ‘Cabbage Worms.”’? These are so nearly alike 
in both appearance and habits that, for all practical 
purposes—that is, their destruction, they may be 
treated as one. It isa most wise provision in Na- 
ture, that when an insect attacks our crops in de- 
structive numbers, its insect enemies increase in 
proportion. Indeed, were it not for this help, our 
own labors in destroying injurious insects would 
avail but little. In England, to which we are in- 
debted for some, at least, of our cabbage worms, 
great help is received from two Ichneumon flies, 
which by their parasitic habits, cause the death of 
the worms, by depositing their eggs upon the 
caterpillars, or upon the chrysalids. One of these, 
the Microgaster glomeratus, lays its eggs, sometimes 
more than sixty, in one caterpillar. These hatch, 
and the maggots from them feed upon the interior 
of the caterpillar, not destroying its vitals. At the 
time for the caterpillar to turn to a chrysalis, 
it dies, and the young maggots come out and spin 
their little cocoons on the cabbage. These cd 
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coons look like eggs, but should not be destroyed. 
Another fly attacks the chrysalis when just formed. 
This (Pleromalus brassice), lays some two hundred 





and fifty eggs upon the tender skin of the chrysalis, 
the young maggots eat their way into the interior, 
and live upon its contents, of course destroying 


the foster insect. The engraving shows the cabbage 
butterfly at 1, its eggs at 2, caterpillar at 3, chrysa- 
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NEW DESTROYER OF THE CABBAGE WORM. 


lis at 4, and the Ichneumon fly of the natural size at 
5, and magnified at 6. One parasitic fly has been 
found attacking the cabbage worms in this country; 
whether it is of this species, we are unable to 
say. Wherever such flies, or their little cocoons 


are discovered, they should not be destroyed. 


What Cuts Rose Leaves ? 


a 





Mrs. 8. Walker, Bergen County, N. J., writes us: 
“T find the leaves of our rose bushes are badly dis- 
figured. Pieces forming a part of a circle are, as 
in the specimens sent, as neatly cut as if the work 
was done with a pair of very small scissors. What 
cuts the rose leaves ?’’—The leaves show that one 
of the Leaf-cutter Bees has been at work upon them. 
These bees belong to the genus Megachile, of 
which there are several species. They are all pro- 
vided with stout jaws, which are able to cut the 
leaves like scissors. The engraving shows (re- 
duced) the manner in which the rose leaves are 
cut. The pieces of leaf are used to build a nest, 
which may be in a crevice in a tree, or undera 
board. One of the nests is shown in the lower 
part of the engraving. Having built her cell, the 
bee places in it a supply of pollen for the food of 
the larva, and finally deposits an egg in the cell, 
which is then closed up, and another is begun. 





LEAF-CUTTER BEES. 


One writer states that he turned over a board, un- 
der which he had noticed a bee at work, and found 
that she had made thirty cells, all of pieces of rose- 
leaves. Upon making an estimate, he found that 
about a thousand pieces of leaves had been used. 
It is not likely that these bees, also called Uphols- 
terer Bees, will ever be a serious pest to rose- 
growers. They may be kept in subjection by 
Watching them as they leaye the rose bushes, ascer- 
taining where they build their nests, and destroy- 
ing these before the new brood of bees appear. 





Broadcasting and Drilling-in Wheat. 


There are two methods of sowing wheat—broad- 
cast and in drills, By the first the seed is scattered 
irregularly upon the surface of the prepared soil, 
and covered with a harrow or cultivator. Broad- 
cast sowing may be by hand, when the expense of 
a machine is saved, or by a broadcast sower, with 
which the work is rapidly done. Cheapness and 
rapidity are the principal advantages of broadcast 
sowing, either by hand or with a machine. More 
or less of the seed remains upon the surface of the 
soil after the harrow or cultivator has passed, while 
the covered grains are at various depths—some too 
deep and others too shallow for their best develop- 
ment. There is therefore some loss of seed, which 
must be allowed for in the seeding. Sowing in 
drills cannot be done by hand, and the cost of the 
machine must therefore be counted when this 
method is considered. The advantages of drill- 
ing, however, far outnumber those of broadcast- 
ing, so that drills are now very generally used in 
the wheat-growing regions. With a drill properly 
adjusted, nearly every grain can be placed at the 
depth best for germination and growth, and well 
separated from all other neighboring grains. There 
is much less seed required in drilling than in broad- 
casting, making an important saving in favor of 
the former method. An average of two bushels 
per acre is used broadcast, while one-half to five- 
eighths of this is sufficient with the drill. 

Wheat that is drilled-in ‘‘ winter kills’ less than 
where it has been scattered broadcast. This winter 
killing is caused by the frequent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the earth near the surface, which raises the 
roots out of the soil, and exposes them to the drying 
air and sun. When sown with a drill, the grain is 
in a slight furrow, and the freezing and thawing 
does not so easily lift the plant; it also tends to 
fill up the furrows made by the teeth of the drill, 
and thus adds protection to the roots which may 
have become exposed. Under the best condi- 
tions wheat should be sown about one inch deep. 








Valuable, but Little Known Grasses, 
es 

Timothy is so generally grown by our farmers, 
that one might suppose it to be the only grass 
suited to our climate. One reason for its culture, 
to the exclusion of other grasses, is the reputa- 
tion that Timothy enjoys among buyers of hay. A 
city livery stable keeper, or other purchaser, will 
not usually accept any other hay than Timothy. 
As a hay crop, this grass has much to commend it, 
but there are others quite as valuable, while asa 
pasture grass, it is one of the poorest. It is very 
difficult to break up a long established practice, 
yet we are glad to know that our frequent advocacy 
of Orchard grass in past years, has induced many 
farmers to sowit instead of Timothy, and they 
have found the change profitable, especially if the 
field was ultimately to be pastured. Among other 
grasses to which farmers should turn their atten- 
tion, is the Tall Meadow Fescue (Festuca elatior). 
This grass presents itself inthree forms. The typ- 
ical Tall Meadow Fescue (F. elatior), is three or 
four feet high, with an ample spreading panicle and 
broad leaves, as in the engraving. The Common 
Meadow Fescue (F. pratensis), is not so tall as the 
foregoing, and with a close, slightly branched pan- 
icle. The Spiked Meadow Fescue (F. (oliacea), 
has the flowers in a spike, i. e., the cluster is 
not branched. These three forms were regarded 
as distinct species, indicated by the names above 
given. They however run into one another, and 
while botanists regard them as forms of one spe- 
cies, the seeds of the varieties are kept distinct 
by seedsmen. Though rarely sown in this country, 
these forms have been introduced, and one or all of 
them may be found in established grass lands, es- 
pecially in the older States. In nutritive quality, 
the three forms are regarded as about equal, the 
principal difference among them being in size. 

The second form (Ff. pratensis), is known in Vir- 
ginia as ‘“‘ Randall Grass,”’ and in North Carolina as 
‘‘ Evergreen Grass,”’ and in the mountainous por- 








tions of both States is highly esteemed as a pas- 
ture grass, especially for sheep. These Fescues 
are very valuable on account of their adapt- 
ability to moist and even wet or marshy lands, and 
as their roots penetrate the soil to a great depth, 
they endure the drouths remarkably well. The 
seed catalogues advise sowing forty pounds of 
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TALL MEADOW FESCUE, 


seed to the acre ; a good stand has been made with 
half that quantity of seed of the best quality, 
Another, and related species, deserving attention, 
is the Sheep’s Fescue (F. ovina). This was described 
and illustrated in February of last year. Like the 
species already noticed, this has several well marked 
forms, and is as valuable for elevated and dry soils, 
as isthe other for wet ones. It is affected bythe 
character of the soil to a remarkable degree. 
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Sow Now for Spring Flowers. 





While our gardens present a much greater variety 
than did those of a half century ago, there are 
some plants in which the old-time gardeners ex- 
celled. We do not see such beds of Pansies, or of 
Rocket Larkspurs, as were then the pride of the 
gardeners. Success with Pansies is mainly due to 
sowing the seed in autumn. If the seed is sown in 
spring, by the time the plants begin to bloom hot 
weather comes, and the flowers become fewer and 
smaller. In order to have the flowers in spring, 
sow the seeds early this month. Make a spot of 
rich soil fine, and level the surface by pressing it 
with a board. Sow the seeds, sift a little soil over 
them, and press down firmly with the board. 
When the plants are an inch high, transplant them 
to the place where they are to flower. The plants 
are quite hardy, and all the winter protection they 
need is a little brush to keep the snow from press- 
ing too heavily upon them. The Rocket Larkspurs 
are, unlike the tall ones, annuals. A bed of them 
is as showy as one of Hyacinths. Sow in a well 
enriched bed this autumn, but leave them to 
flower where they were sown. The bed may be 
covered with brush during the winter, and if the 
plants are too much crowded in any part of the 
bed next spring, thin them by cutting out the 
surplus, They do uot transplant satisfactorily. 






























































































Plush and Satin Picture Frame. 
=. " 

The pretty picture frame shown in the engrav- 
ing, is easily made. Cut two pieces of paste-board 
the size desired for the frame, one for the back 
and the other for the front. In the latter make an 
oval opening large enough for the picture, and 

‘ cover the paste-board with garnet plush, drawn 
smoothly over the surface. Cut the diamond in the 
plush somewhat smaller than that in the paste- 
board ; and “‘slash’’ the edges around and glue 





A PICTURE FRAME OF PLUSH AND SATIN. 


them on the back. Fasten the mat, glass, picture, 
and back piece all together with a binding of stout 
muslin glued on. Place satin ribbon around the 
frame, as shown in the engraving, and finish with 
a neat bow in the left hand corner. 





ee a 
A Ball Holder. 
ee. 

The pretty little ball holder, shown in the en- 
graving, will be appreciated by any one who does 
much knitting. It is intended to hang on the arm 
or back of the chair, and to hold the ball of yarn 
so that it can unwind easily. <A piece of paste- 
board, six inches wide and eighteen inches long, 
with a small hole in the middle, is made into a tube 
by sewing the edges together. It is covered with 


SS 





A HOLDER FOR KNITTING YARN. 
a piece of bright silk or cashmere, by catching the 


edges across on the wrong side. The cover is cut 
over the hole, and the edges drawn in on the wrong 
side. Insert a lining of silk or muslin to cover the 
long stitches. A piece of material four inches 
deep is sewed around each edge, and drawn up by a 
narrow ribbon run in a casing. A ribbon is also 
tacked across from side to side, and each end fin- 
* ished with a small bow. The ball is placed in the 





holder through one end, and the end of the yarn 
or silk is taken out through the hole in one side. 
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Use for Old Wash-Stands. 
~<- 

The old pine wash-stand, now tucked away in the 
garret, but so common a few years ago, the one 
with a hole in the top for a wash-bowl, bars for 
towels, and a drawer and shelf below, is a treasure 
not to be despised. Do you want a pretty Queen 
Anne table, for books or music, remove the back 
piece and bars, and nail a smooth board over the 
top to cover the hole. An ounce of shellac dissolved 
in a pint of alcohol, with enough lamp-black added 
to make it the desired dark shade, will supply 
enough varnish to transform the pine table into a 
fashionable ebonized one, as the legs only require 
to be varnished. Then cover both shelves with 
dark blue or olive plush or velveteen, which can 
now be purchased very cheaply, and put a 
straight valance of the same round the lower shelf. 
Finish the top one with a worsted chenille fringe, 
in bright Persian colors, and edge the valance with 
the same. It will take only about a yard and a 
quarter of the plush, and three yards of fringe; 
and your table will be the admiration of all 
who see it. If it is to stand against the wall, three 
sides of the lower shelf only need be trimmed, and 
the drawer left for use at the back.—For a bed- 
room these tables are pleasing, if simply varnished 
and covered in the same way with a pretty, cheer- 
ful cretonne, edged with a full ruffle of the same. 
Sucha stand is a useful gift for an invalid, when 
placed by the couch, to hold bottles and glasses. 
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Taste in House Furnishing. 
<< 

A simple room plainly and cheaply furnished, 
but arranged with a careful and artistic eye and 
hand, may be more attractive than-the most sump- 
tious drawing-room where the divine gift is lack- 
ing. A very good test of a room, is to consider 
‘* Would it look pretty in a picture ?”’ To find this 
out turn a mirror upon the different parts, and 
see the effect. This will often help one to cor- 
rect and re-arrange anything that may be wrong. 
If new carpets cannot be procured, Brussels and 
ingrains may be wonderfully cleaned and brighten- 
ed by washing them, on the floor, with white cas- 
tile soap and water. This renews the carpet, 
never injuries, and always freshens it. Take two 
pails of tepid water, and finely scrape into one 
enough white soap to make a slight lather. Wash 
the surface of the carpet lightly (not sopping), 
with the lather only. The large scrubbing brushes 
with long handles are good for the purpose. 
Rinse well with the second pail of water, still not 
wetting too much, and dry with soft, clean cioths. 
If the carpet is worn as well as soiled, cover the 
centre with gray linen, leaving a bordering of the 
carpet. This linen, too, makes excellent cover- 
ings for lounges and chairs, and a curtain of the 
same, washed of its stiffness, trimmed with Rit- 
cella or antique lace, and hung on a pole, falls 
into most graceful folds. 

The arms and legs of odd chairs may be tasti- 
ly adorned with bunches of ribbon. Lace cur- 
taing are looped back with wide satin ribbon, gen- 
erally white, or old gold. For bedrooms the new- 
est curtains are of plain India mull, the same color 
as the furnishings of the chamber. If blue, they 
are tied back with pale pink ribbon, and vice versa. 
The latest portierés are of crazy patchwork, orien- 
tal in their gorgeousness and very handsome. 
Fine paintings are great furnishers, and she who is 
so happy as to possess these, should make the 
most of them, and have her drawing-room walls of 
a neutral gray to throw them out to greater ad- 
vantage. But if good oil or water colors be want- 
ing, have a paper of robbin’s-egg blue, with a 
maroon bordering, or one of the charming Morris 
Rossetti papers designed in naturalistic figures. 

In these days, however, no one should be without 
good pictures of some kind, when beautiful etch- 
ings and engravings are so plentiful and cheap, 
and fine copies called ‘‘ Photo-Gravures,” of Mil- 
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let’s ‘‘ Angelus,’’ Raphael’s, ‘‘ Sistine Madonna,” 
and other masterpieces of Delaroche, Alma 
Tadema and Millins, can be had for a few shillings, 
These can be framed at home with broad strips of 
mahogany, that will contrast well with the creamy 
tint of the paper. Smaller pictures should be 
mounted and framed with a plush mat of olive- 
green, crimson, or duck’s-throat blue. But do not 
make the mistake of overcrowding a room with 
ornaments, giving it the appearance of a bazaar 
or shop.  Bric-a-brac and dainty bits of needle 
work give a great air of comfort and refinement, if 
not overdone. A touch of yellow is necessary to 
the beauty of every apartment, and, when possible, 
have an open fire, which is the very soul of home. 
A richly tinted jar or vase rightly placed, will often 
give expression toa whole room, while growing 
plants are always desirable. Never place natural 
flowers in a vessel ornamented with flowers, 
Goethe says ‘‘ Art is called Art, because it is not 
Nature,”’ and we cannot expect to bring painting, 
no matter how well done, close to Nature without 
the former suffering somewhat by the contrast. 


a ee 
A Scrap-Receiver from a Fan. 
> 
The scrap-receiver or catch-all seen in the engray- 


ing, is easily made from an old Japanese fan, Re- 
move the fastening which holds the fan-sticks to- 
gether at the bottom, them with a 
strong thread. Cut away the side-pieces. Runa 
ribbon alternately through the loose part of the. 
fan, and fasten it on the inside. Pass a thread 
through each fold at the top, and draw it to the 
size desired. Make a cornucopia of paste-board 
to fit inside the covering. Cover neatly with 
Silesia. Hang the receiver with a silk cord or nar- 
row ribbon. Finish it at the bottom with a bow 
of broad satin ribbon. Also place one near the 


and secure 





A RECEIVER FROM A FAN, 


top. If the ribbon employed is narrow, make 
many loops and ends to the bow. 

A very neat covering for a flower-pot can be 
made of a fan, by cutting the sticks away close to 
its body, and running a stout thread through each 
fold at the top and bottom. Place the fan around 
the flower-pot, and tie it in position. 

SNE eedieeet 


VIRGINIA CORN BREAD.—One quart of white corn 
meal, one teaspoonful of salt, two eggs and a des- 
sert spoonful of butter. Scald the meal thorough- 
ly with boiling water. Then add the butter and 
eggs (well beaten), and lastly a half-pint of milk. 
If this does not make the batter thin add more 
milk, for this is a soft-bread, requiring a spoon in 
serving. Bake twenty minutes in a very hot oven, 
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Make Your Home Attractive. 


Can we do too much to make home healthful, 
pure, and beautiful? It is especially woman’s mis- 
sion to do this, and to what nobler work can any 
woman aspire than that of moulding the char- 
acters of the boys and girls to become the men 
and women who are to fill responsible positions in 
private and public life. We ave often shown some 
cheap, unattractive cress, bought “ just to wear at 
home,” and a glimpse is frequently had of some 
wife and mother in the morning, with hair un- 
combed, frizzes still in papers, loose wrapper with- 
out collar or ribbon, ete. This, she says, is ‘* well 
enough for home.’’ In her afternoon promenade, 
stylishly and becomingly dressed, we should hardly 
recognize her. In these days, when a pretty print 
or muslin dress can be bought for five or eight 
cents a yard, cambrie and satteens in choice colors 
for fifteen cents, or cotton and wool fabries for 
suits at twenty-five cents, there is little reason why 
a lady should not be prettily dressed when about 
her work at home. If the warm, damp weather 
takes the curls all out of her frizzes, a few mo- 
ments should be employed after the family are seat- 
tered to put them upagain. A little more trouble 
and expense will more than pay, if the little chil- 
dren are overheard to say, *‘ Doesn’t mother look 
sweet ?’’ Boys, especially, are very early influenced 
by the surroundings of home. Happily the old 
custom of having a ‘“‘ best room” shut up, except 
for weddings, funerals, or occasional company, is 
fast being abandoned. Now the home rooms are 
all thrown open. Sunbeams are welcomed, for it 
has been found, that it is a choice between them 

and malaria, or disease insome form. All the best 
things are not crowded into one room, and the 
others left bare and shabby. Doors are removed, 
and curtains or portierés, hung on brass or stained 
rods, divide halls and rooms. The curtains are 
made of a variety of materials. There are heavy 
striped and figured goods, which come for this 
purpose, but plain goods with broad bands of con- 
trasting color are richer. Double-faced canton 
flannel is the best cheap material. Dark blue or 
garnet is handsome, and bands of strips used for 
saddle-girths, or some kinds of coach trimmings, 
are very effective upon them. Often one wishes a 
curtain between a large and small chamber or 
dressing-room. Cretonne is best for this. Screens 
used for this purpose are very useful and orna- 
mental, and may be very expensively orecheaply 
made. A clothes ‘‘horse”? makes a good frame 
when stained or ebonized. If it has three panels, 
eacb should be different. Painting and embroidery 
are very handsome, but they are expensive in time 
and money. Rich wall paper with dado and frieze, 
if the patterns are carefully selected, make a very 
handsome screen. A small one of plain felt, with 
a bunch of peacock feathers in one corner, is 
pretty. Coarse canvas-work, canton matting, 
painted roughly, or embroidered with coarse wors- 
teds; cretonne, with figures outlined with crewel 
or silk; Japanese or Chinese crape pictures with 
velvet borders, are some of the other designs 
used. In nothing does good taste in the home 
manifest itself so much as in the ornamental fur- 
vishing. To do without it altogether, makes a 
room look bare and uninviting, even if well furnish- 
ed. Too much of it iseven worse inits effect. A few 
well selected ornaments for the parlor are in much 
better taste than many cheap ones. Books are in 
place almost everywhere and pictures also, but one 
had better go without the latter until they can 
be purchased one by one from among the best. 
Copies of fine paintings—engravings,can be readily 
found to meet the taste and purse of those who 
cannot afford to buy the originals. Marble topped 
tables, by some called ‘‘parlor tombstones,” are 
discarded, and table covers of all descriptions are 
used. Bureaus are furnished with covers, pin- 
cushions, handsome bottles, and a jewel-case. Es- 
pecially in table furnishing should the best that 
one can afford be provided. It used to be the am- 
bition of most ladies to have a plated silver tea 
set, if they could not havea solid one. Now these 
are set aside, and glass and china, of which no 





two pieces need be alike, take their place. This 
involves some trouble, for a lady must take such 
things into her own care, if she would preserve 
them, but is any trouble too mu ‘th to make home 
more attractive ? ETHEL STONE. 


A Circular Flower-Stand. 


For the upright center-piece of the flower-stand 
shown in the engraving, use a stout scantling, two 
by two inches at the bottom, and tapering towards 
the top. To this, bolt four hard-wood legs, which 
in shape and position resemble those seen on many 
center-tables. Two cireular shelves about eight 
inches in width, are supported by four braces run- 
ning through the central support. To keep the 
shelves firmly in place, run two stout wires across 
the center at right-angles. On the top of the sup- 
port, place a circular shelf for one large flower-pot, 
or two or three small ones. The lower shelf is 
three and one-half inches across, and comes up to 
within six inches of the window sill. A railing is 
placed around the outside edge of each shelf, to 
prevent the flower-pots from slipping off. This 
stand will enable one to arrange plants attractively. 
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A CIRCULAR FLOWER-STAND. 


With casters under the legs, the stand can be easily 
turned around, and all the plants given sufficient 
sunlight, without moving the flower-pots. This 
circular plant-stand may be quickly and easily 
made by any one familiar with ordinary tools. 


—— 


A Cellar-Bin. 
~~ 

The engraving shows a cellar-bin we nave used 
for years and can highly reeommend. It is twelve 
feet long and four feet wide, with six posts. A 
bin sixteen feet long requires eight posts, four at 
the corners, and two intermediate on each side, 
each three and one-half feet long. A floor is 
nailed on the cross-pieces, and the sides and ends 
are eighteen inches high. The bin is easily made 
deeper by using longer posts and more siding. 
Use no straw, as it harbors mice. Pour in the ap- 
ples and potatoes carefully, and they will not 
bruise. Two or more kinds of fruit or vegetables 
may be separated by partitions. The bins may be 
placed against the cellar wall, and a board laid on 
the top at the front, makes a convenient shelf. A 
bin sixteen feet long, four feet wide, and eighteen 











A BIN FOR THE CELLAR. 


inches deep, requires two two by four scantlings, 
fourteen feet long, and one hundred and twenty-four 
square feet of inch-boards, each sixteen feet long. 
A twelve-foot bin requires two two by four twelve- 
foot scantlings, and ninety-six fect of inch-boards, 
twelve feet long. J. M. 8. 
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A Convenient Corner-stand. 
a 
A neat, serviceable, and quickly-made gorner- 
stand is shown in the engraving. The top and 
shelf, b, b, figure 1, should be twenty inches. wide. 
When boards of the proper width are not at hand, 
nail two narrow ones together with cleats on the 
under side. The square legs, a, a, are an inch and 
a quarter thick and thirty inches long, secured in 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2, 


place by nails or screws. If the baseboard of the 
room projects, the legs should be fitted to it, al- 
lowing the top to press firmly against the wall at 
all points. Tack a cloth curtain around the top, of 
sufficient length to reach'the floor. The stand may 
remain plain with no cover, be covered with oil 
cloth, or painted as desired. There may be two 
shelves below the curtain, which will be very con- 
venient for storing small articles. L. D. 8. 
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A “Smoke-House,” or Smoke-Box. 
—<—j>—— 

An easily extemporized ‘‘ smoke-house”’ is shown 
in theengraving. An old box-stove is placed in the 
back-yard, with a dry-good’s box mounted on a 
frame close at its rear. The stove and box are con- 
nected by an elbow of stove-pipe. Place hooks in 
the top of the box upon which to hang the hams, 
etc. One end of the box serves as a door. The 
fire in the stove is easily governed by a draft-slide 
in front. An opening in the rear of the box over 
the door, allows the smoke to pass out when neces- 
sary; otherwise it is closed bya slide. When a 
smoke-house of this kind is once used, we are 





AN EXTEMPORIZED SMOKE-HOUSE, 


sure no one will thereafter willingly resort to old 

barrels or hogsheads, which frequently are set on 

fire, injuring the meat that is being smoked within. 
< Pw: 

Nice Spicep RounpD oF BEEF,—Rub the round 
well with a mixture of salt with one-third its bulk 
of saltpetre; let it stand two days and wash it 
off. Then for fifteen pounds mix well togethera 
pint of salt, half pint brown sugar, half table- 
spoonful of red pepper, half ounce each of cloves, 
mace and allspice, with a teaspoonful or more of 
saltpetre according to its purity and the high red 
color desired. Take out the bone and rub the 
spice mixture all over, inside and outside. Put in 
a crock or any earthenware vessel that will about 
hold it, and turn and rub well with the mixture 
daily forten days. If the exuding juice does not 
cover it either make brine enough out of the same 
materials to cover the whole, or turn it over every 
two days for three weeks, when it will be ready for 
use. Stew it slowly all day in its own liquor. 
Then pack in a vessel that just holds it, with a 
heavy weight upon the cover during a night, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
At the Ferry. 


a oo 
Down the woodland path comes Queenie, pretty 
Queenie ! with her bonny brown eyes and fair wav- 
ing hair! the purple haze of the summer twilight 
enwrapping her as with a mantle, and the last rays 
of the setting sun glancing o’er her white dress, 
pale cheek, and the gay-hued flowers she is carry- 
ing to grandma, who lives in the old red house 
just across the river. 
The sleepy birds twitter 
a happy lullaby in the 
tree tops, the water- 
- lilies float calmly on the 
rippling stream, and all 
nature seems to rejoice 
at the evening hour. As 
Queenie reaches the lit- 
tle rustic pier jutting 
out into the river, she 
takes a small whistle 
from her pocket, and 
sends a clear, sweet sig- 
nal ringing across to the 
old boatman, to come 
and row her over the 
ferry. A sad, dreamy 
look creeps into her dark 
eyes, and the droop of 
her rosy lip shows that 
her thoughts are not all 
without alloy, for ‘‘the 
thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts!” 
“Tf it were but Ronald 
coming to row me over,” 
she sighs, as memory 
flies like a white bird to 
the friend and playmate 
of her earliest years; 
the brave, handsome 
lad, who twelve months 
before had left his coun- 
try home, and gone to 
_ seek his fortune in the 
great city. ‘“‘ How hap- 
‘py we were together! 
and what merry rambles 
we had in the green- 
wood,and what pleasant 
sails on the dear, old 
river! The ripest ber- 
ries and brightest leaves 
were all for me, and to- 
gether we sought the 
nest of the earliest birds, 
and the sheltered nooks 
where the May flowers 
first breathed forth their 
spicy fragrance.—Sweet 
little secrets, dear to our 
childish hearts! How 
Ronald always teased 
old Carl to let him row 
me across the river to 
school, and how we an- 
noyed the old man by 
lingering on the way, to 
gather the great golden- 
hearted lilies, or watch 
thetiny fish dart through 
the blue water! Some- 
times he was ‘ Prince Charming,’ and I his ‘ Lady 
Fair,’ whom he carried away to his beautiful 
castle in Fairyland; and he would heap a wealth 
of wild flowers at my feet, and crown me witha 
wreath of woven oak leaves. He always ended the 
play by saying, ‘Just wait, Queenie, until I am a 
man, and you will see what I can do,’ and then 
bending to the oars while I reclined in the stern of 
the little boat, he sang merrily, 
* And jewels so fair, you shall twine in your hair, 
And a lady you'll surely be.’ 
While I laughed, and pelted him with pink and 
white laure! blossoms, telling him I was quite con- 
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tent to be plain little Queenie, so long as he came 
to row me over the ferry. But, ah me! I fear he 
will never come again, for it is six long months 
since a word has come from that big, cruel town, 
that has swallowed up my bonny, golden-haired, 
little boatman ; and there is none but crabbed old 
Carl to row me across. Now I never loiter by the 
way, but hasten as fast as ever I can,” and some- 
thing that glistened like dew-drops fell upon 
flowers she was carrying to her dear grandma. 

The gray shadows deepen and darken, and 
Queenie has to strain her eyes to catch a glimpse 
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Jack, the Bridge Mouse. 
8. C. A. 
— 

“Mary, we are to have a visitor next week; I for- 
got to tell you before,” remarked Farmer Ellis, ag 
having finished his supper, he leaned back in his 
arm-chair, and smiled contentedly on his wife at the 
other end of the table’-— ‘‘Who ?”? asked Mrs, 
Ellis in some surprise, and ‘‘Oh! pa, who is it 2” 
exclaimed three eager childish voices.—‘‘I don’t ~ 
know his name,” said the farmer, ‘‘ but this after- 
noon I met the minister, 
and he asked if I would 
entertain one of the chil- 
dren sent out by the 
‘Fresh Air Society’ for 
a couple of weeks,”— 
“But you did not say 
yes ?”? cried his wife.— 
“Of course I did! Why! 
I should be ashamed to 
refuse a poor little chap 
a home and glimpse of 
the green fields for a 
few days.”—“ Yes, but 
think of the association 
for our own children,” 
and Mrs. Ellis glanced 
anxiously at the bright, 
innocent faces round the 
board. ‘These boys 
and girls come from the 
lowest slums of New 
York, where they must 
see all forms of misery 
and wickedness.’’—-‘‘The 
more reason why we 
should do them good 
when we can, and give 
them a happy time while 
they are with us,’’ said 
the kind-hearted farm- 
er, ‘“‘and I hope Harry 
and May will take pains 
to be very kind to the 
poor little one, whoever 
he is.’”,—‘‘ Yes, indeed 
we will,”’ cried the two 
elder children, whose 
sympathies were easily 
enlisted, while four-year- 
old Lilly, the baby and 
pet of the household, 
nodded her golden head, 
lisping, “‘and me too! 
me show poor ’ittle boy 
my kittens!” for a trio 
of gray and white kit- 
tens housed in the wood- 
shed were at present 
her dearest treasures. 

As it seemed settled, 
Mrs. Ellis made no fur- 
ther objection, but she 
felt many misgivings 
about letting this black 
sheep in among her care- 
fully tended flock, al- 
A though her motherly 
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WAITING AT THE FERRY. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the little boat now bounding toward her from 
the opposite shore. ‘Old Carl’s rheumatism must 
be better,’’ she thinks, ‘‘for he never rowed so fast 
before,’’ and she prepares with a sigh to clamber 
down by herself into the rickety little boat, for 
the ancient ferryman is anything but gallant. 
Nearer and nearer it comes, and the girl covers her 
eyes with her hands, to shut out the wrinkled old 
face, if only for a moment, but—is she dreaming? 
A merry laugh sounds in her ears, her hands are 
pulled quickly down from her eyes, and a happy 
boyish voice cries: “ Will you not look at me, 
Queenie? I came back to row you over the ferry.” 





heart was filled with pity 
for the wretched little 
waifs, whose one bright 
spot in the whole year is 
their fortnight spent in 
the country. So five days later, Harry and May 
stood one fine summer evening on the platform of 
the little railroad station, eagerly watching for the 
incoming train that was to bring them ‘their 
boy,” as they liked to call him. A visitor of any 
kind was a rarity in their quiet home, and they had 
planned all sorts of fun and frolics for the next 
two weeks. It came at last ! the iron horse steaminz 
and puffing like some monster in distress; and from 
the jong line of cars alighted such a bevy of little 
folks, in shabby though neat clothing, wearing the 
blue ribbon badges of the Society, and with eager, 
expectant faces, that the children were quite puz 
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zied, “Which shall it be?” whispered May in 
despair, as she viewed the group, of aJl ages and 
descriptions. 3ut there was little tine to choose, 
for the hospitable farmers and their wives had 
flocked from all the country round, and were 
speedily selecting their guests. 

“That is a fine looking boy,”’ said Harry, point- 
ing toward a lad about his own age, in a torn 
straw hat, who was bidding “‘ good bye” to a little 
girl, and without more ado, he stepped forward and 
said, “‘ will you come with me !’—It was a bright 
sunny face that turned to meet him, and a pleasant 
voice that gladly assented, while the little street 
Arab showed a sort of rough courtesy in the way 
he pulled off his ragged hat, as his young host said, 
“this is my sister May, and Iam Harry Ellis.”— 
“My name is Jack Carter, but the fellers generally 
call me ‘Bridge Mouse.’ ”»—**‘ Why ?”’ asked May, 
opening her brown eyes in surprise.—‘‘Oh! cause 
when the papers don’t go off sharp, I mostly sleeps 
round the Brooklyn Bridge; and some first-rate 
places there are under the arches, too.””—‘Are you 
a news-boy 2”? asked Harry,— Yes, I cries ‘ Tri- 
bune, World, and Eve’nin Telegram’ for a livin’, 
and when times is good, a collision on the Elevat- 
ed, a panic, or anything lively, I jest live in clover, 
git a fifteen-cent dinner, and put up at the News- 
boys’ Home, in style. But is this the real, true 
country.” —“ Yes,” said Harry, ‘‘and old Peter is 
waiting to take us home to supper,”’ and he Jed the 
way to the two-seated wagon, drawn by a steady- 
going white horse, in which they were soon rattling 
briskly over the road toward the Ellis homestead ; 
while Jack kept Harry and May in continual bursts 
of laughter by his quaint remarks.— How good 
it smells,’? he exclaimed, as he inhaled the air, 
sweet with the odor of clover.and new mown hay, 
‘jest like a big Washington Market ‘ bokay.’ Who 
owns all them flowers ?”? and he pointed to a great 
field of yellow and white daisies.— You and I as 
much asany one,’’ laughed Harry, ‘‘they’re wild.” 
—‘Really ! oh ! how I wish Dieky could see ’em, 
he loves posies so. Dicky is my brother, and 
blacked boots till he was run over one day, and 
took to the hospital; but won’t the p’lice be after 
yer if yer goon the grass ?”—‘ No indeed, there 
are no policemen here.’’—“ It’s-a heap nicer then, 
than Central Park, for the cops is allers a tellin’ yer 
to move on, jest as though there was any place to 
move to.” 

So gaily chatting, they felt very well acquainted 
before the farm-house was reached, where Mrs. EI- 
lis stood in the doorway, and little Lilly came run- 
ning down the path, holding up an apronful of wee 
pussies as a token of welcome. It was many a day 
since Jack had sat down to so bountiful a meal as 
awaited him that evening, and Mr. Ellis said ‘‘ it 
did him good to see the way the ‘boy enjoyed his 
brown bread and berries.”’ 

“Ts this milk ?” he asked, as a creamy glassful 
was set before him. ‘It tastes more like butter, 
New York milk is blue.’’—‘“‘ I guess the pump is 
their best cow then,’ laughed the farmer, “ but go 
out with Harry, and see what our little Alderneys 
can do.” Jack accompanied his new friend to the 
yard and watched with wonder the streams of rich 
milk that fell foaming into the bright tin pails. 

“Are they milk all the ways through ?”’ he 
asked, as he ventured to pat one of the mild-eyed 
kine, at which question Harry almost rolled on 
the ground with merriment. 

“What a lot of canary birds, too!”’ he cried, as 
a brood of tiny, golden chickens hurried by, in the 
wake of a mother hen; “do they all sing?”’ and 
was greatly surprised to learn that these fluffy yel- 
low balls, were only baby fowls. 

But in some things Jack was very bright, and 
when the lamps were lighted, he entertained the 
family with funny stories of city life; and keen, 
shrewd remarks, greatly to the amusement of Mr. 
Ellis, who delighted in drawing him out. Lilly 
was attracted to him at once,,and the two soon be- 
came warm friends; the little one trotting after 
him wherever he went, while Jack was always 
ready to carry the wee lady through the woods, or 
play games with her on the smooth lawn. It was 
ahappy time for the little newsboy, and he grew 





fat and rosy, while Mrs, Ellis never had cause to 
regret his coming into her household. What pic- 
nics they had in the shady, green woods! what 
frolics in the hay-field! what fishing and swim- 
ming in the creek! and what jolly rides behind old 
Peter! It seemed to Jack that the days fairly flew 
away, until at length, the last one had dawned, 
waxed and waned, and he sadly packed his little 
carpet-bag, to which Mrs. Ellis added a suit of 
clothes belonging to Harry, who himself brought a 
collection of fish-hooks, lines, and birds’ eggs, and 
other things dear to the boyish heart. May came 
with a plate of cakes and tarts of her own baking, 
and little Lilly toddled in with a great bunch of 
buttercups and daisies, for ‘* poor Dicky in the 
hospital,’ of whom she had heard many interest- 
ing tales.—‘* Wonder if Mother Bridge will be glad 
to see me back,” said Jack to himself, as be tum- 
bled into bed, “‘ but 1 know she won’t give me as 
soft a pillow as this.” 

Regret, however, could not keep such a hearty, 
tired boy awake, and he slept soundly, until aroused 
by a confused murmur of voices, and a sense of 
suffocation. He sprang up, and was startled by a 
lurid light, while the dread cry of “ fire! fire!” 
fell upon his ears. He hurried on his clothes, and 
then groped his way through clouds of dense, 
black smoke, down to the ground floor, and out 
upon the lawn. Here he found the family and 
neighbors running hither and thither in mad con- 
fusion, while the flames shot heavenward, and the 
house seemed to wither beneath their fiery tongues. 

‘Are all safe?’ asked Jack of Harry.—‘ Yes, 
mother and May are just over there.””—“‘ But where 
is Lilly ?” 

At that moment a loud cry arose, and looking 
around, Jack saw every eye fixed upon an upper 
window, where now appeared a golden head, while 
two white arms were outstretched beseechingly, 
and a piteous voice cried, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma!’”’ 

It was too evident that in the confusion and 
fright Lilly had been left asleep in her crib, each 
parent believing her with the other. With a groan, 
Mrs. Ellis darted forward, but was held back by 
many hands, as every instant the roof was expected 
to fall. ‘A ladder! a ladder!’ was the ery, and 
several started in search of one.—‘‘ They will be 
too late!” exclaimed Jack, and throwing a blanket 
over his head, he boldly dashed into the building. 

It seemed ages to the spectators before the news- 
boy succeeded in reaching Lilly’s side, but once 
there, he appeared to know just what to do. He 
had too often followed the engines, and watched 
the brave firemen, to be at a loss in such an emer- 
gency. Pulling the sheets from the bed, he tore 
them into strips, knotted them quickly and se- 
curely togther, and then tied one end around the 
little girl’s waist. 

‘*Now be ready,”’ he shouted, as lifting the child 
to the narrow ledge, he began gently to lower her 
towards the ground.—Oh! Jack, I’se afraid,” 
cried Lilly, “‘you come too.’’—“ Yes, darling, pres- 
ently,” but just as the little one was clasped in 
loving arms, a loud erash sounded on the night air, 
a rush of flame and smoke obscured the scene— 
the roof had fallen, and the young hero, where 
was he? Not dead, fortunately not dead, though 
many thought him so; when a ladder being brought, 
the men ascended and carried down the sense- 
less and blackened form of the poor little “ Bridge 
Mouse,”’ for although stunned, he was not crushed 
by the falling timbers, and he had fallen across the 
window, where a little air saved him from suffoca- 
tion. But he was badly injured, and for weeks he 
lay weak and helpless in a neighbor’s house, care- 
fully tended by Mrs. Ellis and May, who could not 
do too much for the preserver of their darling Lilly. 
And at last, slowly and painfully, he came back to 
life and strength ;,.but when he walked out for the 
tirst time, he found .the leaves turning to russet 
and gold on the trees, and the frame-work of a new 
house rising on the charred site of the old one. 

“Mother Bridge wilt think that I have deserted 
her,” he said with a little sigh, “* but I shall soon be 
able to go back now.’’—“ Not if you prefer to re- 
main,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ we would like to keep you 
with us, and the home you have saved from deso- 








lation, is your’s, if you choose to stay, for we feel 
we can never repay you.”’—“ Oh! thank you sir,” 
cried Jack, while a radiant smile of delight flit- 
ted over his face. It was, however, succeeded 
by a cloud, as he hesitated, and then said slowly, 
and with an evident effort, ‘But I couldn’t leave 
poor Dick. I amall he has in the world, and he 
needs some one to fight for him, now he’s lame, 
and to cheer him up. Id love to stay, but I must 
go back to New York and Dick.” ‘Tears however 
filled his eyes, and Mr. Ellis, too, had to wipe his 
spectacles, and turn aside to hide his emotion, for 
he fully appreciated the boy’s sacrifice for his af- 
flicted brother. So Jack returned to the City, but 
not to his old life, or his bedroom under the Bridge. 
Mr. Ellis secured him a position in a store, that 
placed him in comparative comfort, while, he and 
Dicky have a standing invitation to spend every 
summer at Ellis farm, where Mrs. Ellis is now al- 
ways ready to receive any number of city waifs. 
She says you can never tell when you may enter- 
tain an angel unawares. 





The Doctor's Talks. 
——<> 


One of my young friends finds a great many 
shells of fresh-water mussels or clams, and wishes 
me to tell something about these and other shells. 





Fig. 1.—A FRESH-WATER MUSSEL, 


I have never seriously taken up the study of shells. 
I once heard Agassiz say that one ‘‘ could learn no 
more about the animals from studying their shells 
than he could about people from a collection of 
their cast-off great coats.’? The great naturalist 
had no very high opinion of those who made col- 
lections of shells merely because they were rare 
and valued their specimens according to the prices 
they paid for them. 
THE FRESH-WATER MUSSELS. 


These, also called clams, are common in rivers, 
ponds, and lakes, and their empty shells are fre- 
quently to be found along the shore. You know 
that the shells of snails are all in one piece, while 
the shell of the mussel is in two parts, or valves, 
hinged together at one edge. This difference in 
the shells is accompanied by as great a difference 
in the animals that they cover. Shells like those 
of the snail, are called univalves, while those of the 
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mussels, being in two pieces, are called bivalves. 
In the snail the animal has a prominent head, but 
in the mussel the head is so indistinct that it ean 
hardly be made out, and the animals are said to be 
acephalous, or headless. If you have a live mus- 
sel, or a pair of shells still held together, you find 
that they are united by a hinge of a dark-brown 
substance that is elastic, and when dry is hard and 
brittle. This hinge is barely shown in figure 1. 
The light spot at the ieft of the hinge is called the 


“beak ” (wmbone). This was the starting point in” 


the growth of the shell, but later it often gets 
worn away. The lines upon the shell show the 
different periods of growth ; they all start from 
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the beak. Holding the shell with the beak from 
you, the end of the shell farthest from you is the 
forward end, and that nearest to you is the hind 
end, while the half shell at your left and right 
hand will be the left and right valves. If the live 
mussel be placed in a basin of water, after a while 
there will be projected from its forward end a 
whitish, fleshy body, a; this is the foot of the 
mussel, and by its aid the animal moves through 
the sand, making a strong mark or furrow. These 
marks are often seen in the sand, and the mussels 
may usually be found by following them. If ali is 
perfectly quiet, the shells in the basin will open a 
little, and at the rear end will appear a little fringe, 
b, ¢, figure 1. If this is carefully watched you can 
see that this fringe surrounds two openings ; by 





his knife and the shells may be santity opened. To 
open the mussel, these two muscles must be cut. 


‘© DIAMOND STONES.”’ 


Lennie J. Rowell, Kans., sends me several small 
crystals which he says, from their shape, ure called 
“diamond stones.’? They are flat plates, rhom- 
boidal in shape, and from the thirty-second of an 
inch to half an inch across. He properly notices 
that the stones “are all of the same bevel,” and 
says: ‘‘ Please explain these things.’’—The crystals 
are of a dull flesh color, when held up to the light 
are partly transparent. By reflected light they have 
a pearly lustre. As to explaining these things, 
that is impossible. We can only accept them as a 
part of the great order of nature. Minerals when 
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to be so in the countries named. We preesl 
herewith an engraving of the snake-charmers who 
are frequently seen in India. 

The snakes shown in the illustration are very 
different from any found in this eountry. The 
Portuguese gave to the species the name ‘‘ Cobra 
de Capello,” a snake with a hood,.or hooded-snake, 
The creature, a native of the East. Indies,, is able to 
stretch out that portion of its body just below its 
head in the manner seen in the engraving ; it does 
this when attacked or excited in any way, and 
an raise itself to a more or less erect position, 
supporting its body by means of the tail. Its ap- 
pearance is then threatening, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the natives have a great fear of the ser- 
pent, especially when its bite is often fatal? The 
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A GROUP OF EAST INDIA SNAKE CHARMERS, 


the motion of small particles in the water, it will 
be seen that a current is steadily passing in at the 
lower and out at the upper orifice. The current 
carries in animalcules and other kinds of food, and 
as it passes over the gills of the animal, supplies 
it with breath from the air dissolved in the water. 
The animal itself is shown in figure 2, in which 
the right-hand valve or half-shell is removed. 
Within the shells, and lining them, is a thin mem- 
brane called the “‘mantle;” this is indicated by 
the lines running towards the lower edge of the 
shell and increases its size. The surface of this 
mantle next the shell provides the pearly substance 
that lines it. We see here, the foot, and at 8, 
the fringe around the openings already described. 
The largest object within the shell, marked with 
strong cross lines, is the gills. The mouth is ato, 
a queer place for it, just above the foot. In this 
figure you have a better view of the ligament, /, 
that hinges the two valves together. The tendency 
of this is to open the shells.. The animal holds 
them together by two strong muscles attached at 
@, a, and passing to the other shell. When these 
a are relaxed, the shells spring apart. In 
there is one such muscle, incorrectly 

: aa eye.” The oysterman cuts this with 





Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


pure have definite forms, a peculiarity stamped 
upon them by the Creator, and which allows each 


mineral to be recognized. The crystals sent are 
Felspar. A very common and important mineral, 
and one which presents a great many varieties. 
It forms a large part of the valuable granite rock. 


ae —————_——. 
Snake-Charming. 


accclaiaiecs 

Showman and snake-charmer, James Reilly, be- 
came careless while exhibiting his three Diamond- 
back rattlesnakes at High Bridge, Upper New York, 
a few days since, and was stung by one of them. 
He died in the New York Hospital, repeated large 
doses of whiskey proving unavailing. Very fre- 
quently, from Pike County, and other portions of 
Pennsylvania, cures of rattlesnake bites by whiskey 
are reported, and it is generally supposed to have 
been a successful antidote for rattlesvake poison, 
when taken in time. The death of Reilly shows, 
however, that it cannot be relied upon. The com- 
mon treatment in Australia and India for the rattle- 
snake is the injection of ammonia into the veins of 
the arm. While we are unable to assure our read- 
ers that this is an antidote and cure, it is believed 





snake is between three and four fect Jong; its 
general color is brownish-yellow. The hood has 
various markings of white and black; these are 
said to sometimes resemble spectacles, as seen in 
the central reptile in the picture. But what are 
the snakes doing in the baskets, and what have the 
men to do with them? The jugglers in India 
claim that they are able to charm the reptiles, and 
render them harmless, and snake-charming, as it is 
called, is a popular exhibition. The jugglers goin 
parties from place to place, carying the snakes in 
baskets. When they are charmed by the music, 
the reptiles are handled without attempting to bite. 
All this is very wonderful to these who do not 
know that the Cobras have had their poison fangs 
extracted. The many books of travel in India 
give accounts of these exhibitions of the snake 
charmers. Some writers state that the performers, 
by skill in handling the reptiles and agility in 
avoiding their attacks, escape injury. Others, on 
the other hand, assert that the jugglers admit 
that the fangs are removed. The serpents are 
trained to move in time with the music, and 
perform a sort of rude dance. The snake 
feeds upon frogs, toads, and other small ani- 
mals, and often enters houses in search of rats. 
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Milk, Butter, and Beef. 


Here are two famous cows. The butter-maker, 
figure 1, is of the highest type of excellence. A na- 
tive of the little Island of Jersey, dropped in Janu- 
ary, 1881, she closely approaches perfection in 
every point. Her head and forequarters are neat 
and deer-like; her disposition, as shown by the full, 
mild eye, is quiet and pas- 
sive; her constitution, as 
indicated by erect carriage, 
straight back, deep and 
broad chest, broad loin and 
low flank, is good. Her ca- 
pacity for food is great, as 
shown by her capacious 
paunch ; and withal, her ex- 
cellence as a milk-yielder, is 
indicated by the full de- 
velopment of the _hind- 
quarters, the perfection of 
the udder and teats, and the 
conspicuous milk veins upon 
the abdomen. The promise 
thus given in her form has 
been carried out, for as a 
three-year-old she made six- 
teen pounds fourteen and a 
half ounces of butter in a 
week, and has been doing 
still better since. This cow 
‘was imported less than a year 
ago by Mr. T. 8. Cooper, of 
Pennsylvania, as Fill-pail 2d, 
with her dam, Fill-pail, both 
cows of extraordinary ex- 
cellence, and deep in the famous blood of Wel- 
come and Coomassie on the side of her sire. 

Mr. Cooper has won great fame as. an importer, 
and for investigating pedigrees on the Island. 
American Jersey breeders owe him a great deal for 
the work he has expended upon island pedigrees, 
‘without which we really would not have known 
much about the blood sources of many of the pop- 
ular modern strains, beside the little that is given 
in the herd-books. Fill-pail 2d was recently sold 
at auction for a high price. 

The other portrait is of the famous Hereford cow, 
Leonora. The Herefords are one of the typical beef 
breeds of England, and 
while Shorthorns are 
claimed as valuable for 
both beef and milk, and 
among the Devons great 
milkers are not rare, 
and good milkers and 
butter-makers are the 
rule, the Herefords are 
in comparison nearly 
worthless as milkers, 
and famous for rapidity 
and economy with which 
they lay on flesh, and 
fcr their nearly perfect 
and economic form. 
The muscles are de- 
veloped just where the 
meat brings the highest 
price, and the fat laid 
on with that character- 
istic evenness, which 
marks the most perfect 
beef animals, This is a 
peculiarity rather of the 
individual than of the 
breed, and yet more 
often found among 
Herefords than among 
animals of any other breed. The reader will 
note the general length, fullness and evenness 
of the carcass, the squareness of the hindquarters, 
the depth and prominence of the brisket, and the 
remarkable level character df the belly-line. The 
breadth of the back and loin is indicated rather 
than seen, but the enormous length and breadth of 
the thighs, the masses of flesh over the ribs, the 
4elicacy of the bone, and smallness of what in 
butchers’ parlance is called offal, are most conspic- 

















uous. ‘“ Offal” is all except the tallow and hide 
which cannot be disposed on the market stand. 
This includes the head, tail, feet, and viscera. It is 
easy to see that if these parts were removed, the 
carcass would present an almost solid mass of beef. 

American farmers need to make their selection 
between the beef breeds, the milk breeds, or those 
which combine both milk and beef.’ Whether it is 





‘¢ FTLL-PAIL 2D,”” A COW FOR MILK AND BUTTER. 


Re-engraved from Agricultural Gazette (London) for the American Agriculturist. 


better to turn a certain amount of fodder and grain 
into butter, or cheese, or beef, will really depend 
upon the condition of the market. Where there isa 
good market for milk, the highest profit is in that. 
Outside the milk range, the market is for butter or 
cheese, or both. This involves labor, but the labor 
is usually well rewarded. Beyond the labor line, 
where milk cannot be manipulated, it must be 
used for raising calves, and the chief product of 
the farm or “range’’ must be beef.: The beef of 
the plains forces down the prices of common beef 
throughout the country, even though it has the 
disadvantage of thousands of miles of transporta- 





‘““LEONORA,’’ A COW FOR BEEF.—Re-engraved from Agricultural Gazette (London) for the American Agrieulturist. 


tion, more or less. Hence it increases the impor- 
tance of dairy interest, and of dairy cattle. The 
uses of cattle determine their characteristic form. 
In judging of dairy cattle at shows, it is absurd to 
allow fatness to warp the judgment. Milk is the 
criterion—ability to produce milk or butter, while 
in passing upon the beef animal, the judge must 
look to beef points, ability to Jay on fat evenly, 
early maturity, and the development of the choice 
parts. It is not an easy thing to judge a beef animal. 











The Pig as a Plowman. ’ 
oe 

Farmers everywhere are influenced: by the con- 
struction of railroads and other means of quick 
transportation, but none of them moreso than those 
who grow meat as a branch of their farm opera- 
tions. The pork-raisers in the older States come in 
competition with the swine products of the prairie 
States, where the pig is a 
‘condenser of the corn crop, 
and among the most ecoe 
nomical methods of sending 
that cereal to market—yet 
even with cheap freights, it 
will not do for Eastern farm- 
ers to abandon the sty, and 
look to the West for their 
salt pork and hams. There. 
are economies to be prac- 
ticed in swine raising that 
will make the Eastern farmer 
successful in his competition 
with the West. He has the 
protection of freights over - 
long distances, which can 
never be very much reduced. 
The home market will al- 
ways be remunerative, so 
long as pork products are in 
demand. His lands need 
manure, and that which is 
made in the sty, and under 
cover, is among the best of 
the home-made fertilizers, 
Herding swine upon pasture, 
or old meadow, that needs 
breaking up, is not very much: practicéd;: but is 
one of the best methods of raising pigs.’ They are 
as easily confined within a movable fence as sheep, 
utilize the grass and coarse feed quite ‘as well, and 
perform a work in stirring the soil that sheep.can 
not do. The nose of the pig is made for rooting, 
and we follow nature’s hint in giving him a chance 
to stir the soil. A movable yard, large enough to 
keep two pigs, can be made of stout inch boards, 
about fourteen feet long, and six inches wiles ‘For 
the corner posts use two by four inch joists.’ Nail 
the boards to the posts six inches apart, making 
four lengths or panels four feet high. Fasten the 
corners with stout hooks 
and staples, and you 
have a.pen or yard four- 
teen feet square, which 
is easily moved by two 
men. If you place two 
fifty-pound pigs into 
this yard they will con- 
sume nearly all the grass 
and other vegetation in 
it, in three or four days, 
and thoroughly disturb 
the soil several inches 
in depth. When they 
have done their work 
satisfactorily, the pen 
can be moved to the ad- 
joining plat, and so on- . 
ward through the sea- 
son. The advantages of 
this method are, that it 
utilizes the grass and 
other vegetation,: de- 
stroys weeds and in- 
sects, mixes and fertil- 
izes the surface of the 
soil-about as well as the 
ordinary implements of 
tillage, In the movable 
yard there is thorough work. .Even, ferns and 
small brush are effectually destroyed. _Wormsand 
bugs are available food for the pig. And it is not 
the least of the benefits that the small stones, if 
they are in the soil, are brought-to the surface, 
where they can be seen, and removed.: The pig’s 
snout is the primitive plow and crow-bar, ordained 
of old. No longer jewel this instrument, but 
put it where it will do the most good, in break- 


ing up old sod ground, and belp make cheap pork. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


From the North-west. 
—_——~ 
Abundant Harvests.—The golden horn of 
plenty is pouring in its richest treasures upon our 
land. Wherever we have gone, through Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Dakota, we have found the tillers of the soil happy in 
the prospects of luxurious crops. Here corn has suffered 
from the drouth ; there hail stones as large as walnuts, 





“ OVER THE PRAIRIE GOING.”’ 


have cut down the standing corn, or a sweeping cyclone 
has leveled entire fields of grain. But these are excep- 
tional cases. An enormous wheat crop will be harvest- 
ed, and if no untimely frosts, as last year, overtake the 
North-western cornfields, they will give satisfactory 
yields. While those engaged in commercial pursuits 
have complained, and are still complaining, of the 
general dullness, the tillers of the soil are apparently 
vouchsafed overflowing granaries. 

No “Emigration Boom’? this Year.— 
The wonderful emigration to Western Minnesota and 
Dakota during 1882 and 1883 apparently spent itself last 
autumn, and the remarkable scenes which a year ago 
quite took one’s breath away, are not witnessed this 
year. The cold winter, ‘‘ hard times back East,” and the 
failure of the railroads to advertise the country as much 
as usual, are among the various causes assigned by the 
settlers for this halt in emigration, when there is still 
much land to be had. But we infer, as above stated, 
that the boom in this direction spent itself for the time 
being ; and now during 1884 there is considerable migra- 
tion to Oregon, Washington Territory, and to Western 
Nebraska. Notwithstanding this lull Dakotaward, there 
has been a steady, healthy growth during the present 
spring and summer, and we shall subsequently describe 
in detail the various villages, scattered along the net- 
work of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad System, hav- 
ing last autumn visited and described those on the lines 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, as far west as 
the Indian Reservations, beyond the Missouri River. 





Few Settlers Returning.—Ten years ago, when 
the dazzling stories told in the circulars of some of the 
railway companies, and elsewhere, allured many people 
from the older States to the Far West, without sufficient 
funds, great suffering ensued. Then scorching drouths 
and grass-hoppers sent thousands of them back to their 
old homes, broken in spirit and poverty-stricken. Now, 
with a better knowledge of what is required, people are 
not disposed to migrate to the North-west without suffici- 
ent funds to tide them over the first year or two. Further- 
more, there have been but few drouths and fewer grass- 
hoppers these later years ; but yet there are those who 
have returned because of the severe hardships they ex- 
perienced during last winter in Dakota. Those must 
have indeed been trying times for the settlers in some 
portions of this vast territory, when the snow at times 
completely enshronded their rude dwellings. But these 
experiences and vicissitudes the settler must expect. 
If he is not willing to encpunter them with a stout, brave 
heart, he had better not go West. If, however, full of 
resolution, pluck, and determination, he. goes to the 
front and surmonuts these earlier difficulties, a few years, 
at the longest, will place him at a point of prosperity 
‘which he could not have attained in a life- 


“Mime 1 her East. Push and patience be your motto. 














Too Much Free Land for Individual 
Settlers.—‘I think it would be much better if the 
Government gave but one hundred and sixty acres of 
land to every settler,’ said Mr. E. Martin, an old sub- 
scriber to the American Agriculturist, living near Man- 
chester, Iowa, as we rode eastward from Mitchell, 
Dakota. ‘I would,’ he added, ‘* allow no man to have 
over one hundred and sixty acres, and I would then com- 
pel him to put ten acres of this landin timber. Then I 
would exempt these ten acres from taxation. I would 
repeal the Tree-Claim Act, and the Pre-emption Act 
entirely. This would give each man only one hundred 
and sixty acres, which he could cultivate well, 
and would remove the temptation to him to 
get under the various Acts, too much land which 
he does not half cultivate. He would likewise 
then be removed from the temptation of allow- 
ing himself to be used by speculators in ‘ prov- 
ing up’ claims for their benefit." We found these 
views very generally shared by farmers on the 
border. And this 1s a question worthy of the 
immediate consideration of Congress. Now, 
by means of the Homestead Law, the Pre- 
emption Act, and the Tree-Claim Act, a settler 
can secure control of many hundred acres of 
land, the majority of which is likely to inure to 
the benefit of speculators purely. But if this 
were not the case, the fact that one settler can 
now secure so much land from the Govern- 
ment, will necessarily prevent a large number 
from securing any, inasmuch as all the land of 
value is being rapidly absorbed. Furthermore, 
the residents of these Border Lands are begin- 
ning to realize that small, well-improved farms 
are not only more valuable to the owners them- 
selves, than would be large sections of uvim- 
proved territory, and that the small farm 
system enables the population of the Border 
States and Territories to increase much more 
rapidly. If a few settlers can come into a new 
country, and by means of the various Govern- 
ment Acts, each one secure an entire section (more 
or less) of Jand, naturally only a few are required to 
absorb the whole region, 


Waiting for the Country to Catch Up.— 
When a new country experiences a boom in emigra- 
tion, it brings along with it doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
dry goods merchants, grocers, and mechanics generally. 
They locate at the nucleus of a village, and the land- 
buyers at first have generally to employ all of them in 
one way or another. Business is consequently brisk for 
them. When, however, the tide of emigration recedes, 
and the land-buyers have scattered to their various 
prairie homes and become settled, the demand for the 
services of professional, business and trades-people 
diminishes. The village becomes dull; the hurly-burly 
and excitement which characterized the boom, are gone, 
and the villagers who rely on the farmers, complain of 
very dull times, and begin.to question whether the Far- 
West is such a great place after all. As the surrounding 
country, however, begins to develop, and the virgin soil 
yields crops to the tillers, money begins to flow into the 
villages. At first it was the money brought by the 
land-buyers from the older States ; now it is the money 
made there ‘‘on the spot ;’—domestic money, so to 
speak, as contrasted with imported. It continues to in- 
crease with the increasing agricultural development of 
the new region, and the villages and towns regain the 
activity which characterized them at first ; that is, such 
towns and villages as pull through the reactionary period 
and are not abandoned. Every new region experiences 
this transition state. The villagers have to wait for the 
surrounding country to catch up, as it were, and during 
the waiting-period it is dull indeed. 





Too many Farm Implements, and too 
little care taken of them.—In the great North- 
west, as hitherto in Kansas and Nebraska, the reckless 
purchase of farm machinery, and the failure to properly 
take care of it, is frequently noted. The new comer, be- 
cause he can buy his reaper and other machines on credit, 
purchases freely, with the confident expectation that 
good crops will enable him to discharge his obligations ; 
but if the crops are not so good, and he is unable to sell 
as much as he expected, he frequently gets in a close 
spot financially. Perhaps he has no building beyond a 
stable for his horses. Boards are expensive. He leaves 
his machinery in an open lot, with no cover, exposed to 
all the changing weather. It often results that he can not 
pay for his machinery, and, furthermore, it is much dam- 
aged sooner or later. Do not goto the western prairies to 
farm, unless you have enough money to pay for some ma- 
chinery, and enough money to construct a proper shelter 
for it, afterthe season is over, It is an oft recurring and 
painful sight, as one rides over the prairie, to see these 
farm implenrents lying around loose in every direction. 


“SEE SUCCEEDING PAGES FOR INTERESTING READING MATTER. 





Prairie Chickens " peunsane.—Bevy upon 
bevy of young prairie chickens rose to flight on each side 
of the track, as ourtrain sped down through Central Da- 
kota, from Aberdeen, among the quiet settlements, 
Notwithstanding the cold weather of last winter, and 
other untoward causes, there is reason to believe that 
there will be a great abundance of birds this season, 
Legislation is doing considerable to protect thom from 
the merciless destruction of pot hunters, who shoot them 
down for the mere pleasure of telling how many they 
have bagged. In making a tour through Utah a few 
years ago, we were impressed with the severity of the 
game laws, and their rigid enforcement. Utah leads the. 
Western States and Territories in this respect. D, W..7 





Trouble with the Elm Trees. 
a 

Our subscribersin Flushing, Long Island, Passaic, Né 
and at many other points, are complaining of whatisd 
scribed as a new and dangerous insect, which is destroy- 
ing the elm tree leaves. Some of the New York City 
daily papers devote much space to this pest, and express 
solicitude as to what the new insect may be. It is, how- 
ever, not a new enemy, but, on the contrary, is the Elm 
Leaf Beetle (Galeruca xanthomelena). 

The Elms in the City of Baltimore, being sadly defoli- 


| ated a number of years ago, the city authorities assumed 


that the trouble was due to the Canker-worms, and pro- 
vided the trees with barriers of oil around their trunks. 
The insect causing the damage was not the Canker- 
worm, but the larva of the Elm Leaf Beetle, and the oil 
could no more keep this from the trees, than the sparrows, 
as both male and female insects have wings and can fly. 
The mature insect is a small beetle, a native of Europe, 
from which country it was introduced many years ago, 
It has become wide-spread, and is found in numerous lo- 
calities as far north as Newburgh, N. Y., if not beyond. 

The beetles are oblong-oval, about a quarter of an inch 
long; grayish-yellow, with three small black spots on the 
thorax,a broad black stripe on the outer edge of the 
wing covers, and a small oblong spot near their base. 
The larvz are thick, cylindrical, six-footed grubs, which 
feed upon the under surface of the leaves, eating out. 
the green pulp, and leaving the hard veins as a complete. 
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ELM LEAF AND LARVZ OF ELM BEETLE. 


frame-work. The engraving shows an eaten elm leaf, 
and two “worms,” natural size, and an enlarged larva 
of the beetle on the right of the cut. 

As toits destruction, the Elm Leaf Beetle has not re- 
ceived that attention that its importance demands. No 
better remedy has been suggested than showering the 
foliage with a very dilute mixture of Paris Green or Lon- 
don Purple in water. <A tablespoonful of either-poison 
ina barrel of water, would probably be sufficient, if the 
mixture is kept well stirred to insure a thorough diffasion 
of the heavy poison. Pyrethrum invariably kills them. 
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[Adv’ing Rates, see page 400.] 
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Color Your Butter. 

Farmers that try to sell white butter are all of the opinion 
that dairying does not pay. If they would use Wells, 
Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, and: market 
their butter in perfect condition, they would still get good 
prices, but it will not pay to make any but the best in color 
and quality. This color is used by all the leading creamer- 
ies and dairymen, and is sold by draggists and merchants. 

ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


ASTCD 


MARK 
BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE, 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS } 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. EE 
Self- and secondary hand Rrorsiston, in- (YH 
doors and out. Comfort, — sof q rt 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole m a- \Up-s 
kers of the Patented Rolling eOnain SUSY, 
pushed about at Cente nnial, for Tllustra- > 
ted Catalogue send stamp and mention Amer. Agriculturist. 
SMITH WHEEL CHALE CONC ERN, 162 Wiittgm Ste N aye 


Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains, 


Watches and jewelry. Many different sty] ices. 
Send for circular. CUM MINGS & CO. W88 Dey St i . 


YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 
































RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


D THIS !-—You can have 
BAP, and vegetables the whole 
year round by using 
THE GRANGER FAMILY 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATOR. It can be used on oe (eg ara 
No extra expense for fuel. Dries fruit i o ho 
Retail price $3.50 to $10. Trade venee at vey yiiberat dis. 
count. Send for circular, tree 
THE RASTERN MANUFACTURING CO.- 
Office, 268 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEE DANA 
eee eee eee 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best workin and the most 

powerful ~Engi gine in the 
world, an of — first, the 
superior excellence of its ‘self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, the better form and 
position of its sails. The facts 

and reasons which support 
oe claim are set forth in our De- 
riptive Catalogue, Second Edition 
act for which app ply t to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. &. A. 
AMILY BIBLES 1 Rew typenti featur 
scounts to agents. 


Price 
E.L. w aE @ a 1117 teers Philadelphia 


WANTED FOR CASH, 


UDE RAMIE BARK, at 5 cents per pound, 
= ODE Ra FIBRE , 422 West 15th St., New York, 
5 also furnish all venticwiate about cultivating. 
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BIKNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


o Cut HAY & STRAW 
from the Mow, Stack, or 


Bundle. 

A Cut CORN STALKS 
r BALED HAY, or 
Unthreshed OATS in 

bundles, into Fine Feed. 
To Cut ENSILAGE from 
il To cut PE ty and 
Ditching in| on and Mea: 
=] ws, severing grass roots, anc 
cuttin off bush roots an ‘inch 


: F 
= to do, should no 
z be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 


a horse or cow, it _w ill 


s 
nite p a a aioad of Cling: 
E oes so_as to pitch o 
iY Ai, This rn THE KNIFE which Cuts 
Frozen Ha readily. Manufact'd only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO, 5tt Wiser: 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 


PRY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
wls, ress » Laces. Embroideries, 

and everything in wag Goons and Childten, Gar- 


ments f for fag Goods, * op parte \sterys Chil ares, tay 
Furnishing att, tx on spplctl . 


rae mehr ay seth ee Market Sts.,Philada. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 





















PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses 
§ and Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
era Gil Bar ters, 
Thermometers, Drawing In- 
struments, **Ano Kato’ (What 
is it?) Free, on mention of this 
paper. 








ULVERIZING HARROW, 


LOU CRUSHER « A FEIER 


NASH & BROTHE 
SOLE WANUEACTUR EE 
é MILLINGTON 

HARRISBURC PA Nev ersey 


HARROW. 











Pubiie, Sunday School and Home “ERE 
Views i all Wiatrating | i208 Sora EF 
C. T. MILLIGAN, rihcrs Rae 





J. M. THORBURN & 60, 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESORIPTRVE PRicep 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


H. ‘JOH 
ASBESTOS 
ROOFINC. 


The Asbestos Roofing (with white or ligh Soopest 
coating) is now in use in-all parts of the winid, he 
only practical and feliable pabetitute or tin and other 
metal roofing. It is intended Re: ally for Factories, 
Foundries, Warehouses, Railroad mn Ci 

and Steamboat Decks, &c., and is adapted 
Roofs in all —— 1t costs only about half as much as 
tin, , od oo easi! ily e oe by any one, and is the only porta- 
pA. has stood the test of time and the 
e ement Mad 














pon, Fe. a —_ 
Dear Sir.--The Roofing put on —— ) years 
ago is good yet, though gorming has wena Pas * St since it 


as ed. urs res! 
wT ee pe Oe BOGGS & CO. 


GAUTIER STEEL DEPARTMENT, OF CAMBRIA IRON Co., 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa., June 22, j 
Dear Sir.—We have some of — Roofing in’ use, and it 





ves good satisfaction. 
_ YOR WIS WILLIAMS, M. M. 
MARINETTE & MENOMINEE PAPER Co., 
MARINETTE, ve. gps t 


ar Sir.—Please send us by first fre reight $5 squares of 
woah Asbestos Roofing, with Coatings, Nails - Brushes 
complete. One a — Leman that we put you ofing 
on burned a few da: , and the Roofing on that and the 
other buildings worke bo = is ~ we want more just 
like it. Please ship immedia ours res fully, 
MARINETTE e's iNOMINER 'APER CO. 


' ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT, 


For interlining frame buildings, floors, &c. It is wind, 
dust and strictly fire-proof. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc.,.etc.. 


A. W. JOHNS’ Waunfacturing Company, 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine ry Liquid Paints, 
Roof Paints Roofing, & Steam one and Boiler Coverin 
Piston and Wick king, Millboard, Fire-Proof Pa! 
Cements, Sentinnn, ee etc., etc. 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS'S aa 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws ri 
govern ‘the operations of tion and nutrition, and 
careful Mg og of the fine properties of w: 
Geticately: r. Epps has provided our roesiet Se coe 

° of such articles 


doctors ills. It e judicious use of such 

diet that a constitution be built up until 
strong ough to resist every ten nog Me to Ky ‘un- 
dreds of subtle ng aro d us ready to 


ttack wherever there is a weak 
many a fatal shaft by keeping a - well srt 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 
Made simply ly with bolting water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homosopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 








COLORADO 
STOCK KNIFE 
Price, $1.00. 





became = 







No Better Knife than this is Made. 


ee 700 pry with x2 ur Lg this one will not suit 
Biades, = t Sts, and made for keen, — ~ 





d tempered as Farmers a $2 
= Pri t-paid. Farm t 
ea medlumn, ps 


guarantee’ for 10e. 
list sent 


to use a Razor.” 
J MAEER & GROSH, 


Cu e 
TOLEDO, HILO. 
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treet Ries, “How. 
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HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 


LIES, 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, 
SMALL FRUITS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosin ~ fey stamp for return postage. 
Customers of last fall will be supplied without application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 tA Ile New York. 











POWER Lo se N 


| —Gror THE HOUSE.o~ | 


The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House— res vick fea and sent tee 
to all. Address, JAM K, Rochester, N 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

DUTCH BULBS.—Large importations, direct from 
the I Hothouse Pi in Holland. First quality Duis, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well 
grown, cheap. w Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries 
ew Grapes, new y 8: 7, &c., with a large stock k of 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 

applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 











““MEECH’S PROLIFIC,”’ 


the most wonderful of all new fruits. 
ofr ssa depot of Mulberry Trees for the U.S. 


Send for Circulars. See pa; 
Hance & Bo ORDEN, Rumson Woreert i 


cee 
Bank, N. J., and 31 Fulton St., New York. 





SHARPLESS, WILSON, 
Jersey Queen, Old Ironclad, Lacon, 


3g Million Manchester, Big Bob, and other 


Strawberries, Cuthburt, Reliance, and Brand wine Raspber- 
ries. Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberry and Cranberry for 
fall planting. Rates low. Write for Circular and Price list to 
I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N. J. 
PLANTS FOR SHIPPING SOUTH. 
Cabbage ready now, and till December Ist. 


THE NEW WHITE CRAPE, 


FRANCIS B. HAYES. 


Early, Hardy, Productive, Fine Quality. 
Said by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder (Pres. of the Amer. 
Pomological Soc'y.), to be the best white child of the 
oncord, and one of the sweetest grapes he ever tested, 
e Mass. Horticultural Soc’y. has awarded this grapea 
First Class Certificate of Merit, a Silver Medal, and severai 
First Pe Send for Circular. 





HN B. MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
-Potted and Layer Strawberry Plants. Ne 
Haas. All kinds fruit ba, F and small fruit 
some stock Peach trees, an 
List free. Address 


iy Pooch, John 

sities. Price 
range § 

JOHN OPCs. INS: Moorestown, N.J. 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 
New Illustrated Catalo 


BULB 


ready and mailed free to all applicants. Address 
GER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries. 
Mention this paper. 


FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Animmense stock. Splendid Assortment. 


S | S E T S Send for Catalogue free. 
s 


_ 





e, con- 
taining lists of the choicest bulbs, at lowest prices, now 


ochester, N. Y. 





FALL PLANTIN The largest assortment in the 

country of the best O/d and New 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Peeonies, Hedge 
Plants, etc. Abridged Catalogue mailed free. 


ELLWANGER & BARR _ oo Nurseries, 


Rochester, N. Y, 


a aT 
Neer 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PLANTS AND BULBS. 
SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


Warranted true, Remarkably cheaap—40 CHOICE 
30th year. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


500 Acres. 21 Greenhouses. Address 





and all the old ones of value in POTS or 
layers for ya ane Fall planting. Extra 
stock at fair prices. ow Fruit next June 
Circulars free. HALE BROS. South Glastonbury, Ct. 
Raspberries, Blackberries,Currants,Grapes, for Fall planting 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS. 


The Best New and Standard Varieties. Catalogues free. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES CHEAP! 








SMALL FRUITS!!! 
A choice assortment of on the new and standard varieties 


at popular prices. Fall is by far the best time to 
plant. Catalogue free. Address. 


H. G. CORNEY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E. P. R O Be 


yd 00,000 Peach trees for fall of 1884, including some sev- 
enty-five (75) = = oe varieties suitable for all sections 
of the pe oe 1 stock of Apricots, Nectarines, Al- 
monds, and al Finit mand Ornamental trees. Small Fruit 
Plants, vines, and a large stock of Grape vines, and Wilson’s 
Early Blackberry plants, the latter grown from root cut- 
tings. Circulars ready about Aug. ist. No travelling GaAs, 
Order direct, and secure best stock at lowest rates. 

BLACK & BRO., Village Nurserivs, Hightstown, N. 


18887] 1864 Pomona Nurseries. 
PARRY STRAWBERRY! 


A Bavwcnny Seo? of J Jersey Os Queen—Strong, healthy 
ff. ‘ower, wer, very productive; 
ost beantitall bright color, | large size,highest 
flavor, and firm 
“ Best for MARKET or FAMILY use, MARL- 
: BORO, the largest ductly Raspberry. Ww ILSON, 
the BY est an poe roduet pet ny jlackberry. 
HEAD TERS FO A compl 
list of ei — GRAPES. Gavan ete. Catalogue 
free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 6., New Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS. 
PEACH and other yh toeks. May 
and old varieties of BE 
ING ceawaeery. REL ORO 


Successor to 














berry 


5. COL 


0-8. COLL iXs J ° 


ORIENTAL PEARS} 


ae 
K 


and icleffer Pe Really bli; vale Lae 
only on thelr own rogts. C atalox 

acts, . ‘een ‘1'o an 
Hi mey Reaches, wet e, gen- 


Address W. F. eee Man- 


HUNTSVILLE, 





Y pucxvera, Cure oN NOS 








rr) WHITE, MULBERRY SEEDLINGS, for Silk 
Deni.’ lot sad $10 per i 18 perm 5 to 

ne r ma repaid 
‘Address’. CHAS. BLAC <s 


ess, Cc & .B 
VILLAGE x URAERIES, Hightstown, N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ent hanas mak 
B BU is IN ESS o 
Td a we 


for ROSE 
to an 371 
ail labeled, for 


fice 2; meee Pa a5 Oe 7 $5; 75 oF 
si0 4 


oe HE oN ine Leen reek re 
Raster 00., Pa. 





xt fe mace R 
rag. 3 Pot Pian 
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3,000 BUSHELS 


Martin Amber Wheat, 


This new variety has again proven its superiority over 
older varieties by its enormous yield. Fie quality of 
Grain and oi ao and the fact, that with ordinary cultivation 
it Wk eOr a x Gosnel of Seedto produce TWENTY. 
FIV Y bushels per acre. Price, 1 — oe 19, 

bush. bush., enough for one acre, $2.00, 1 
50, 2 bush.’ $4.50, 10 bush. $20.00. The Martin ‘dahon 
Wheat 0 originated in this locality. 
DILLON, Seedsman and 


MARTIN AMBER 


SEED WHEAT, I offer tenacres yield of this remark. 
able and popular ~y" wheat, twice cleaned, and clear 
of rye, trash, o weeds. tillering properties are 
80 great as to need about half the usual amount of seed. 


Circular tree. Address, 
lorist, Bloomsburg, Pa, 





A gre a Tacider, sad a st a 880. pretens or ex- 
Pap u mail (post 
1b. ie 4ibs., $1.00. Bra P 


urser 
#G' BIDDLE, CHADDS FORD. PA, 


PRODUCT of 200 ACRES 


‘SEED WHEAT: 


(Ready for Shipment July 20th.) 
CROWN EXPRESSLY FOR SEED. 


ce; pagmtricing the these pardy and nd producti ove: TUSCAN 





ALLEY. BER, RED 
Kuss TAN HYBRID MEDITERRANEAN, LAND. 
S NEW W WHITE, CANADIAN N AMBER, OS. 


SPECIA il OFFER b LA ie. AS » pete history, des- 
Roagenye™ ae a oot ise on 
AL OF or te shels per 


Sim et Wilson: Sen anwer= 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW an about JOHNSON GRASS 


send to BRAD UARTERS for Pamphlet. Address, 
RBERT POST, Postburgh, Dallas Co., ‘Aisbams. 


KEMP'S “e RE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and CART, COMBINED, 













Ji 
a 
PA i 


= 








test 

ultaral invention 

Agries Age! Saves $ 901 per cent. of labor, Datins 
the value of the Manure. Spreads even! 7 
kinds of menses, roadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time required by hand. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
KEMP oP ds BUE PEE MF’G O0., Syracuse, N. ¥- 


Potato Diggers. 


Will Pay their cost first season. Send for Circular. 
A. B. COHU & CO., 197 Water St., N. Y- 


COMMON SENSE 
pte DIGGER. 













liable. 
0.E. MANN & 00, palate. & 


GENEVA, ILL, = $i2. 
The only low-priced euicbebefel Digger known. 


*SuONeyUy 
Aq pearsscep 


eq 3,u0q 








POOL’S IMPROVED 


“FRUIT-PIGKER” AND “ TREE-TRIMMER,” 


sent to any address on receipt of one dollar. With this 
icker you can stand on the ground and pick fruit from the 
p of an Cn pe fruit tree, without injury to the fruit or 
frees = Bn : ai = fl the Ser 39 Oo — will be 
roug ely to your han P 

: 61 Elliott St., ewark, N, J. 








BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fortilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet, 








BOWKER FERTILIZER (0., Boston and New York 
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Free to All. 


Our new Fall Catalogue of Seed Wheat, Bulbs, Plants, 
Small-Fruits, etc. Send us your address at once on postal, 
as you ought to have it before purchasing anywhere. 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., Phila., Pa. 





EACH TREES suited to all sections. ey trees, 
extra long keeping varieties. Keifer and Leconte 
Pears. A full line of all kinds of Nursery stock cheap. 
Trees, Grape Vines, Small nied and other a by mail. 
Catalogues ona? how and w hat to plant, 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 


FOR SALE. 


300,000 CHERRY FEEDL iN ar 1 1 year. gt: 
300" CHERRY and LA VERSA = 
TS, 2 years, fine ; PA a fe eorunsnt of 
Thee Nursery Stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Conn. 


a month and Expenses. Men wanted to 
AO sell NURSERY STOCK, 
D. H. PATTY, Geneva, N. Y. 
t2" NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWERAND 
MARKER! Gittuis 


H.W. DOUGHTEN ‘rine amt "9 














Yor any machine hulling and cleaning At 


market as much Clover Seed 


DaverR a: 
Poapbiet maiied, FR (= 
nEWE K RK MACHINE co. 








This Plow contairs the 
gNEONTA CLIP, PER most remarkable improve- 
a » ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use vient taking the 
hands froni the handles. 
Light to_ draw, firm, strong 
. - ana durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, “which is as strong and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charcoul iron, at a less price. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


DEDERICK’S HAYg PRESSES. 













ws <8 46 ; h t 
et © oh! , the customer’. 
ot ie a see fib’ keeping theone 
KOA LHe a — i 
ec A 
OF nev ; 
o> 










THE DAVIS 


‘(STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 

Is now in use in Canada and 
nearly every part of the U. 8. 

LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Stands on runners, worked b 570 
men. § Sizes. Prices $35 to 
$70. Circulars free. Manufac- 
tured by H. BENNETT, 
Westerville,Franklin Co. Ohio, 


J. A. CROSS & CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 


ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N. Y. 


18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 
will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal ol: aize, 
tch and Bevel, Single one sent free on receipt of 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Degiers 
or others wishing to sell. For Kiineteated | cones, Testi- 
monials from pereone are ™ ane ete., address 
BRO., New Oatord, Penna. 











ANY SEED WHEAT 
DO YOU WANT FOR FALL SOWING? All the-new and ~~ 
a standard varieties at very low prices. Also 
Jersey Red, Chester White, Poland China, Yorkshire and Berkshire Pigs, and Scotch 
Colley Pups, at reduced prices, during the Fall months. Send for our Fall circular. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0., 475 & 477 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


] The Golden Prolific still leads, 
Plump, handsome white berry, stiff 
straw, free from rust, bearded, early, 

COL D E N PROLIFIC hardy, vigorous, outyields all others. 

The Hybrid Mediterranean has 

E golers opinions. Large red grain, yields 40 to 50 bus. per acre, hardy, bearded, stands up well. Martin’s 

ber, one of the Lkapine baid white varieties. ral Has REMARKABLE STOOLING PROPERTIES. 

Tuscan joe very’ fine red wheat, originally from shores of the Mediterranean. Our own field yielded over 


wrens sar NEW SEED RYE fhovsans folg .— Pasens: 





seven feet Heads six to eight inches long, filled with By Expres 
pete STIFP, HEAV VY { STRAW! i=: large, NTS PER Pot ields forty to fifty| Golden Prolific, 
ric 


. $8. 
ushels to the acre. ND by mail, post} Hyhrid Mediterranean! 25 4.03 


id; by express, a1. 25 per Ritascon Amber, . 1.00 8.50 
peck, $4.00 per bushel. Our DESCRIPTIVE | cine CULAR Tuscan Island. '. 1. 3.00 
giving history, description, etc., wil to all 0 apply. ptr s White, . 25 

Remit by Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note. Address, | Landreth’s White, 


A 00 
JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA' i gms tala si 


Champion Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


POSITIVE FORCE FEED DISTRIBUTERS. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 

Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, eygnly and 

easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. * 

Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple. Materials 
and workmanship the best. Wealso make the WHIPPLE 
SPRING TOOTH SULKY AND FLOATING 
HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. 

These HARROWS are adapted for use on all kinds of soil, and 
are the best pulverizers known. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out one. Ample time given for trial before settlement. Attach- 
ments for sowing grain, grass-seed, and fertilizers, furnished with 
Sulky Harrows when desired. Send for pamphlets we 
E » improvements in Harrows and Drills 


GERE, “TRUMAN LATT & CO, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. NO PATENT? NO PAY? | 
ined for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs | and Labels. All preli- WH FAT Cu LT RE 
PATENTS orinventionsf free. Our’! Guine Tor Obtain THE SEED PRILL REGULATOR 
Address LOUIS BAGGEI & ‘to.. Belicitors of Patents, ES two-fifths of the Seed. 
an 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rw Tightens the 
vents clogging. Seed will come up 
several daysaqoner. Soe. more 
seed will ro ts 


ss arge yield. mSend ¢ for pam: phiet How to Raise 
Wheat, i. 'Beod Drill Regulator Co.Lemont, Gentre Co.Pa 


A osttaeal a 


Corn aad A, bay pA 
adapted for 

































“Address, TAYLOR MFC. CO. 
‘Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg. Pa 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMEMTS! 











Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever Horse- We 
Py ioe ae gees ei dog th J chreahers, a 3 
a ow's 8C an ee rin, 00 arrows ag) e 3 we - Price 
Sulky Horse Rakes. Cultivators eed Mis, Final Seamers, Send for Catalogue and 
‘0 *?, ny, oe 


etc. etc. WH ELICK 
Established 1880. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DRILLING & MIN: 
“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.”’ WE LL BORIN ES PROSPECT. 


‘ve TH R ES H E R S SAW-MILLS, and how to nse, is fally Spietena inet J ix Tuts reoame: 





mended in ‘‘ Ameriogn Nov, No., 1879, page 465. 
Horse Powers Clover Hullers Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, "horse ay hee 
(Suited to all sections.) Writefor FREE Illus. Pam _ power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Winter or and very P Makes welis in earth or 





rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells. 
Send stamp for {llustrated price list and i Ok to Aventa, 


CID ER Pierce Well Excavatcr Co, Long Island City, New “York. S 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &o. | New» Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


amantc haa ig aga SWINE HUS BANDRY. 


$50 REWARD A PRACTICAL MANUAL 


will be paid for any Grain 
Fan of same size that can 
clean and bag as much Grain or 


Scedinoneday asour Patent | Breading, Rearing, and Management of Swine, 














FOR THE 








rain and 
Seed Separator and Ba AND THE 
frit’: low pri Soea tor 
b circatar and price list, Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 
Mi which will be mailed rrer. 
pe A AS TUNE £O By F. D. COBURN. 
Th vo ti l T F (' ILLUSTRATED. 
é National iron ence ompany CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 
is fenctan Sree, hayeg rey and relics vagy the} re 4 barn 
use ron 
can be ured. This fence received the highest cert certificate of ORANGE JUDD CO., 


merit at New York State Fair, 1888. Live and responsible . 

agents wanted in every county It in RAL IRON FENCE CO For DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM] BOBXHAM, See, 
circulars send to office 0 ya 

PANY, 22 Cortlandt Street, New York 751 Broadway, New York. 








Post-Office M we Gnaan ade payable at Gettysburg, Pa. 






























































































‘rench’s Far: —- insbeescenddbdnetietnoannes 
vregory on ‘Cab eve eeeece Secvccccecceccs 
Gregory = Serres Mangold ‘Wurtzels, etc 
oe on alsin ing..... ecccecsccese 
‘ Gregory on Sa: ofthe Grasses of Great Britain & America. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


. [Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Orange Judd Co., Publishers 
of American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York.] 


Farm and Garden. 


ilien’s (R. Se i F.) New American Farm Book. ...$2 50 

sailey’s The Book of Ensilage..............+--+sere-e+ees 1 00 

"s Fruit —- New and Revised Edition....... 2 50 

srackett’s Farm Talk............- paper, a cts.; cloth v6) 

rill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing.............. i 00 

sroom-Corn and Brooms............ paper, “7 cts.; cloth 7% 

Cc on Wheat Culture.. : 

Farm COMVEnICNCES......-.+0++++eeeee- ee aoa seh 1 
‘or Profit.......... 3 





‘4 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture Pap 
‘lax Culture. 1 gm Prize Essa by practical growers. 5 


i 

























Harlan's Farming with Green 
Harris’ Gardening for soe 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New id 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
Hop Culture. New an 
How to Get a Farm and — wd | 1 eae 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.. 
yonseen’s How Crepe Grow 
d’s Farm Hom , In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 
Nichols" Chemistry ra "the Farm and Se 
Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the South 


SSSURSSESSesesags 





—] 


SSSERSSSSSSsasnszsexsrgses 





eens 00 nome 





Onions—How to Raise them Profitably..............+..++ 

Our Farm of Four Acres........... --paper., 30c.; cloth. . 
— Money in the Garden - 

Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each... 

Tr, 30 cts.; : ‘cloth:: 


zs ter of Rural 
a i Ee: pape 
's Play and Profit in m pecan... 
iceman Gardener’s Text-Book... 
Silos and Ensilage..............sesseeees 
Starr’s Farm Echo 
Stewart's Terigation “tor the am, Garden, and Orchard 1 
Ten Acres Enou ak 
The Soil of the 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and woe NA, 
Tim Bunker Papers ; or, Yankee Farm 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 ee 
Wetton’ 8 Book of the Farm.......:.. 
Warington’ s Chemistry of the Farm. 
er Gardening for the South... ...........se+eseeeees 





ae pet et 








vee 





Fruits and Flowers. 


American Rose Culturist.............ccccsecececeeecceces 
American Weeds and Useful Plants osee 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers basentad ban iaeaeh>e* So 
Choriton‘s a -Grower’s Guide..............++. jocceeses 75 
Downing’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’ 's Hand :took for Fruit Growers....pa., 60c.: clo. 1 00 
Fern Book for Everybod Lausanne» <paeeeer o nae 

Flowers and the Flower Garden ; boards 
Faller’s Grape Culturist... ........+..-.++++ 
Tuller’s Illustrated Straw berry Culturist.. 










~ 
2a 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Editio 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition. 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden.. 3 


enderson’s Hand Book of Plants.. 3 
enderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd.) : 50 
usmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home 00 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine............seesseeee 
My Vineyard at Lakeview............:cecccssrecersceeeees 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; boards..............--++-++ 
PPRTORRG OR SOE TOO, 65 << - 0 00908000000 cocccewcosesoce coe 
Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture...... ........-----+e2s2++ 1 00 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. New and Revised Ed. 1 00 
ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . 1 00 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours........ ..... 1 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits on 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture........... 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..paper, 50c.; clo. 
White’s Cranberry Culture...........-ccceescseeceweceeess 
































Horses, 


Armatage’s Every Man I{is Own Horse Doctor. 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 vols 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, L2mo. i 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide. -boards, 7c. ; cloth.. 1 00 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of View. 1 25 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. 1 


8vo... 7 50 
1 











Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia Dae leubesee bse 

famous American Race Horses................. =_ a 
Famous American epee | Horses Li Ednesths stew er. F 
Famous Horses of America................--++++ are EF 

rlower's Bits and Bearing ; Reins puvbade as Ueiewe debosevsowe 50 
Go’ ing’s Veterinar Dictionary. hibit eenhinitins ih 2 00 
Helm’s American Roadsters...............+- . 500 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse- Reepers. shiveosvose iF 
Horsesand Hounds.................ssse00+ 80 
Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion. amas 1 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.................+++ 1 25 
Jennings on the Horse and his Giecuses. pid Geeks Oeket> a 17 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser............ .. 30 
Mayhew | 8 Illustrated Horse none emewawione . 300 
Mayhew’ 's Illustrated Horse Management.......... 3 00 
McClure’s American — 8 stable’ Guide:. 1 00 
Miles on the — PE secbesiouene 5 
Percheron Horse. ............2-s0ecseeeeeeereceeees eee 1 00 
Rarey and Knowlson' 's Complete Horse ‘Tamer nepaensen 50 
Riley on NO Oi ip tr5 seks ccbepcrccecgcepecess ccccccecccs 1 50 


Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book......... ..... 3 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 3 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 2 00 
~~ Horse, How to Buy and Sell..... .. .. ..-.-.++-- 1 
orse: Its Varieties and Boe ; boards 
The Saddle-Horse............0+se+eese- ++ 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Neglect. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ............ 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse. 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse... 












naps. 
Sassssas 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Alleo’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Movined Ed. : 4 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Anim 


Armatage’s Every Man it's Own Cattle Doctor 8yo.. “4 5) 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Edit'n. .2 5 


"8 can Cattle Doctor, Svo, cloth 
Guenon on Mulch PNAS obebss Rho csiebscrcrscdcse ener. 1 oo 





pad tL 5 oe cbb she chotbie scveddees bieegherns 3 8 


Sere a Shepherd's Manual. (New & Enlarged Ed.). 
















Cattle: The Myo gol Breeding and Management.. 75 
Clok’s Diseases Of Sheep .... ...0...0c00 6 cscssscsesec, 1125 
Dadd’s American Cattle. Doctor, 12mo...............0 + 1 50 
Fleming’s V ey mi Obstetrics........ jovesee aD 
Hayes’ Angora Goat................... 1 50 
Jennings on Cattle aol their Diseases 1% 


Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultr: 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, 

























MN, ccsscnpccseszcences 0ss0sscbesons 50 

Quincy y (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 25 

ndall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hus nae 00 

ndall’s Practical Shepher wate 00 

ndall’s Sheep Husbandry.. 50 

Reasor on the nee Lihitmsecneeedee 50 

oy on the Pig eels. SpA AAR ib ses Sesetaheeniastes se 50 

The Sheep: Its Varietics and Management ; boards.. 5 

Thompson’ SO FO0E OF ANIMA... .......ccrcereccccceccccces 00 

Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle......-......0.-0005 oo 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle......... pakoeses cove -150 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog........ SAseseneoess - 100 

Youatt on Sheep... ..0..2. coe ‘ piusso bees amabe ST ehen 1 00 
Poultry. 

New Poultry Book............sescees nantes 1 £0 

ard ee Paper. 50 

ee eat ee ee 1 25 

eee bessetaeiehees sekekOunbeseee 1 50 

and Incubators...paper. o 

PPPTT TITTY TTT Tee, Ecesseass Loe 

ne eee 1 00 

eeding, etc; boards..... 50 


: r...paper, 36c.; cloth 56 
n 
scapes canbe paper, a“ cts.; —_ 15 

° 9 00 







Poultry. Ci. 
Pigeon os gh 
Poultry-Keeper.. 





2 50 
wi 
1% 





Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Allen's (L. F.) pag Architecture.........+.+ 
Ames’ Alphabet 

































































Ames’ Eorapendinin Is cencusnsetednsooess 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Howses iviish>thebenates 1 
Barn Plans and OutBuildings...............seeeees 
Bicknell's Gottege and Villa Architecture 

Bickne 8 Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture. 6 00 
Bicknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .10 00 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New..............sssseeeees 2 50 
Bicknell’s School-House and Church Architecture...... 2 50 
Bicknel 's Stables, Out- oulianes.! Fences, etc. . . 2 50 
Bicknell’s Street, ‘Store, and Bank Fronts. New - 250 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and be reac -10 00 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Boo .- 100 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book . 100 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Boo - 100 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual...... sim 
Camp's How Can I Learn Architecture 50 
Copley *e Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. 8 00 
Crotf’s Progressive American Architecture............. 6 00 
Cummings’ Architec turai ote RRP ee 6 00 
Downing 8 Landscape Gardening. ............sssesccseree 50 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical i. sacaenge Gardening. 1 50 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture..................+5 4 00 
Gardner’s Common Sense in Church “pullding aro Fe 1 00 
Gould’s American Stair-Builder’s Guide..... .. ........ 3 00 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant............. 2 50 
Harney’ ‘8 Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences........... .. 4 00 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book............ 75 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments........... 1 50 
Te eS ea ar een 250 
Hussey’s National Cottey e Architecture, »........cc.cse- 400 
Interiors and Interior Details...............c.sse.ss.ees 7 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the en, Farm, and Barn-Yarid. 1 50 
Jacques’ Ne ER NE Shas bs ca nie'bssucscekonesc cee 1 00 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses. ...........sss.s0 5 00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses...................0.- 1 50 
ee NN 8 = aaa ae 5 00 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............. 5 00 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder...................-00- 5 00 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes..................005 8 00 
Palliser’s Model Homes.............. is 1 
Palliser's Useful Details........ 2 00 
Phinn’s Workshop ropes pe 35 
Plummer’s Carnenters’ and Bui Guide i a 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls. 1 50 
Reed’s Cottage Houses............... 1 3 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody 1 50 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized 7 50 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing... 700 
Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for 5 00 
TE 5 00 
Rural Church Architecture ceeverharesinnniaianntes 4 00 





Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing. 2 50 
Weidenmann‘s Beautifying Country Homes. A super 


quarto volume, 24 ryan y plates, in colors ..... 10 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People.............esseeeseeeee 2 00 
WOE OS BE BONER rc rccwnsencrconessinescscccesccccs: 1 50 
Withers’ Church Architecture.........cccccccccce soscees 10 00 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses..............+++ 1 00 
Woodward's Country Homes ...... -ccocsesscsccces coses 00 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings... 1 00 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols. 1& 2 00 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. 








Woollett’s Old Homes Made New.............. : 
Woollett’s Villas and Cottages.............cccccccscccees : 
Field Sports and Amusements. 

Amateur Trap er and Trap Makers’ Guide. pa.,50c.; 5 
Angling: Trolling, Spinning, Bottom and Fly Fiehinn 50 
Archer, The ire MU UR LiSdweewosuELSSseressenssscouseDee 25 
SS SEPERATE 1 50 
Athletic Sports fr | a bds. 75c.; cloth.. 1 00 
Barber” I a ian cihctcse saisenntess<srabenpareoret« 25 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.... 1 50 


Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. Newand enlarged Ed: 1 50 
Bird Koeping.; it RENN. ks mathvessgcoosciptes’ 1 & 
Rogardus’ Field, porer. & Trap Shooting. 

Breech-loaders. 





Gloan 





Camp Cookery, Parloa 
Camps and Tramps in | the ee 
Canoe and Camera. Square e 12m 








Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete RECS. 1 2 
pinks, = rhew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog............ 3 00 
Dog, b 8 (fT 9 SOR SS CME Seg e aee oF * 200 
e 3 wis Varieties and Management ; boards.. 50 
Doe ER: EE ee 25 
Dogs, by Richardson Lephobesnce ed .-paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 
SE EEE TERE Ril 59 RR ISS EE Ty a 5 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Countries... 2 00 
Dogs, Scale of Points ‘in Jud gin, 50 
Eve 2 dy) s Book of Sports 
Fishing in-A RS ae 
Floyd’s Hints on Dog Breaking..... Py SSR ey eee 


Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. New. In 2Vol- 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 5 
Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season 50 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2vols......... ... see 400 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing..................0e00. Ai 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 00 
Frazar’s eo Boat ic ssbeseskskxe ens 00 





ANCLO-SWISS 


MILK-MAID BRAND, Milk FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Recommended by leading 
Physicians throughout the 
world. It consists of choice 
cooked cereals, refined wheat 
gluten, and Condensed Milk, 
and contains the property of 
diastase, which converts the 
starch in the Food into soluble 
and easily digested dextrine 
and sugar, when used according 
to the directions. It is notonly 
invaluable for SICK and 











TRADE MARK, 
WEAKLY INFANTS and INVALIDS, but also 


the best known Food for well children. When 
more well children are fed with it, fewer 
will become feeble. Until the period of dentition 
the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is 
the ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK. 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 


FOR GENERAL USE’, 
And has a LARGER SALE than a!l other brands 
combined. 


Chocolate & Milk 
Tee eseey 


(Coffee and Milk 
OO OOO est. 
33 Million Tins of these goods sold in 1883. 








Breech- loader Mos ern, Greener eR eS ee 50 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting ee 3 00 
i Cit Tin MEME ess secnvegssnhoeeves (ekbbaverodeeae 2 00 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 
Attorney’s fee contingent on Success. 
Address E, H. GELSTON & CO., 


PATENTS, ‘mii. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE BA. 
from P..iladelphia, on the Pa. R.E =. CHASE, 
LL.D , Prest. Under care of Society "a Friends. Clas- 
a and Scientific courses. Application for admission may 
be made. For catalogue address Pror. ISAAC 
SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College, P. O., Pa, 


Martin Amber Wheat! 


This new variety of wheat has proven avery gatistactory to 
all who have tried it, and was awarded the first pre- 
mium at the State and county fairs in 1880-81-82-88, and 
stands at the head of all other varieties of wheat in the 
Agricultural Reports of Pennsylvania of 1882. The surest 
— to get th the ure wheat is to send to the originator, 

TIN, Cecawiees, Columbia County, 
a? Ww “ho now 3 it at $2.50 per bushel,and warrants 
it free from cheat, cockle, rye and other’ impurities. Be 
careful to write your name ‘and address plain ¢2° Cash 
with order. 


FS the purchase of the best NORTHERN, py b> 
i BLACK PArtheE, apply po, M. Meg ar g 

-roprietors an ommission Merchants, Vi aa t 
Home, Alkmaar, Holland. a wen 


UY_THE CHAMPION AUTOMATIC 

APPLE PARER, CORER, AND SLICER. 

gieguires only six turns of the crank to an apple. “— 

Lay aside those that take twice ai lon or 

pi only buy the “TWO-KNIFE” TURN ABLE 

PARER, yee only two turns of the crank to pare an 
ao Sola yy Hardware dealers. Made by. 

EADING HARDWARE Co., T Reading, Pa. 


THE DODSON MILL. 


Every Farmer and Lumberman his own Miller. THE 
DODSON MILL is acknowledged to be the most perfect 
and complete mill in the market, embracing cheapness, 
durability, and perfect work, with little power. Parts 
easily renewed. Send for circular. 

JOUIS WALTER & CO., 53 Beaver St., New York. 





MILES 






















MARK. 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The 
most nourist ing diet for invalids and pursing ne 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. 
everywhere. Send ‘7 our Book on the Care and Hold 
of Infants. Sent fre 
DO LIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Mesmerism Did It! 


If a signature is wanted by a swindler, he has only to 
Mesmerize his victim, and down goes his name; swin- 
dler takes his note, sells it, and all is easy. Several par- 
ties in the interior of New York State, who bought cloth 
and clocks which they did not want, giving notes in pay- 
ment therefor, now claim that they were Mesmerized 
when they did it. One old lady says she ‘‘ was bewitch- 
ed into doing it,’ which we take it amounts to about 
the same thing. If this Mesmer dodge becomes popular, 


-we shall be obliged to hang out our old warning. 


‘‘'The Standard Jewelry Com- 
pany.’ 

A Postmaster in Fulton County, IIl., writes us that 
several parties in his vicinity have sent money to the 
“Standard Jewelry Company,’”’ in New York City. 
That the money reached its destination is shown by the 
return registry cards, but no jewelry, “Standard,” or 
other, has been received in return. This ‘Company ”’ is 
said to be composed of former clerks of the notorious 
Tiffany & Co. It will be recollected that the business of 
that concern was so large they could not possibly fill the 
orders, and they sold out. The purchaser found he had 
made such a bad bargain, that he got rid of the business 
by making an assignment. 


“Cash Paid for Stories, Sketches, 
Etec.” 


Is the purport of an advertisement that appeared in 
Eastern magazines and journals of good standing, from 
a party ina Western city. A young lady, in Plymouth 
Co., Mass., forwarded her Mss. Ina few days a letter 
came from the advertiser, very elaborately stating, that 
the Mss. ‘‘is really very good, only it needs a little re- 
vision,’ to make it acceptable to the hard-to-suit 
editor. Ten dollars is mentioned as the price asked 
for the revision, but a buyer stands ready to take 


it at sixty dollars as soon as revised, who will not | 


lake it at any price unless it has been, etc., etc. 
Young writer sends ten dollars. Neither Mss. or 
money are heard of again. The advertiser sets his trap 
for another victim. It does not appear to occur to either 
party, that a very simple way would be to touch up the 
story, get the sixty dollars, and forward the author fifty 
dollars. The advertiser would not be quite so sure of 
his ten dollars, if matters took that course. Writers 
should avoid this ‘‘ Cash Paid for’’ chap. 


a 








Policy Playing on a Large Scale. 

Policy playing, or ‘‘ Poke-a-Moke,”’ is regarded as the 
meanest of all forms of gambling. It has great attrac- 
tions for the ignorant, who are influenced in their in- 
vestments by their dreams, or by numbers they may 
chance to see on carts and eisewhere in the streets. Per- 
sons of this class are not likely to have much money, 
and Policy allows them to gamble with dimes and half 
dimes—in fact as low as a single cent. These small 
sums are staked upon certain numbers, or combinations 
of numbers, and the result is claimed to be decided by 
the numbers drawn in the Kentucky or other lottery. 
Of late, it is seid that the drawing which decides the 
fate of the players, is only a pretence. There is now an 
imitation of the Policy game in 

“THE LITTLE HAVANA LOTTERY.” 

The tickets in this have numbers corresponding to 
those on the tickets of the Royal Havana Lottery of 
Cuba, but the prizes being smaller, the tickets cost less 
than those of the original affair. The drawings of the 
“*Royal,”’ which it is claimed are received twice a week 
from Cuba by steamer, determine the drawings of the 
“Little Havana.” This appears to differ from Policy 
only in- the amount required to play it; tickets and 
halves being two dollars and, one dollar. A concern in 
Indianapolis is sending the circnlars of this ‘ Little 
Havana’ gambling ‘scheme all over the Western 


‘States. It is really more pernicious than the “ Royal 


Havana ” itself, as it tempts young people by the low 





price of its tickets. A parent in Ohio writes us that the 
circulars of the * Little Havana’ were sent to his son of 
seventeen. The headquarters of the concern are in 
New York City, and the correspondent requests us to 
investigate ‘“Shipsey & Co., General Agents.” These 
people know altogether too much to be found in when 
wanted, They can be reached by correspondence, but 
no one as yet has succeeded in reaching them in per- 
son. Arrests have been made at the place, but the 
parties always proved that they were somebody else. 


Paying tor Advertising in Ponies. 


To judge from the number of his letters to country edi- 
tors, that are sent to us, VanRaub can not besucceeding 
very well in his pony dicker. He writes to the country 
editor :—“*I desire to introduce the sale of my fancy 

onies and horses in your locality. I have no money to 
invest in advertising, but if you will insert the enclosed 
advertisement six months in a good position in your pa- 
per, and call attention to it editorially, I will ain you, 
free of freight, one or a pair [what’s a pony or two more 
or less?] of beautiful ponies for your wife or little folks, 
in the first car-load lot that goes near your place. If ac- 
ceptable, insert, send copy of paper for six months, and 
write what kind of ponies you desire. 

(Signed)  3B.H. VanRaub. 

A very money-saving proposition is the above. The 
advertisement would cost from five to eight dollars in 
in the average country paper, while the freight on the 
ponies would be about twenty-five dollars. One Ver- 
mont editor writes us that in spite of the transparency 
of the fraud, ‘‘a good many editors have swallowed the 
bait.” VanRaub is on the safe side, as the “ first car-load 
lot’’ is not likely to be soon seen rushing around in the 
valleys of the Green Mountains. Whata pathetic pic- 
ture could be made of the editors who have published the 
advertisement, waiting and watching for the “first car- 
load lot!” 

A VICTIM TO A 8MALL EXTENT. 
LANCASTER, OHIO, July 29, 1884. 
American Agriculturist : 

My Dear Str: As yon are exposing the fraud Byron 
Van Raub, I hand you my transactions with bim. He 
got a dollar out of me, but that was all. He was quite 
profuse in ‘‘ thanks,”’ but I never bought any of his fine 
My ponies. Give it to him. Your columns devoted to 

iumbugs interest me very much. 


Yours, very ihe i 
m. L. MARTIN. 


Preserving Eggs—The Havana 
Method. 
BLEDSOE Co., Tenn., July 30, 1884. 
To the American Agriculturist. 

Gentlemen: Last mail brought me the enclosed circu- 
lar. Cannot tell how he got my address. When I read 
it, I noticed that J. W. Spencer made it quite plain 
where his address is, Mr. Robinson is a moving planet, 
and of course can not be found. The others all at letter 
carrier offices, and no street or number. I remarked 
that it looked like a fraud on the face of it. My daugh- 
ter asked what it was. I said the Havana method for 
Lrtwer on eggs. Why, she said, the last Agriculturist 
says that it isa fraud. We looked and found it so; but 
do as you please about it. 

Yours truly, Lewis Boynton. 

The recipe for preserving eggs by the ‘* Havana 
method,” was originally offered for one dollar in the 
remarkable ‘‘ Poultry Adviser’’ published in Ohio. 
Since then others have offered to send the recipe for the 
same price, the latest being from Branch County, Mich. 
That eggs may be preserved by the ‘‘ Havana recipe,” 
we do not doubt, as it is not essentially different from 
the lime and salt pickle we have published without any 
price for these many years. The important portion of 
the Havana mixture is lime and salt ; to this are added 
several other articles in small quantities, and of a kind 
that neutralize one another. For example, Cream of 
Tartar (Bitartrate of Potash), and Bicarbonate of Soda, 
are used in the liquid. The merest smatterer of chemis- 
try knows that these, when put together, result in Tar- 
trate of Soda, and (neutral) Tartrate of Potash, neither 
of which is known to have any preservative qualities, 
and if they had, they are present in quantities too small 
to have any effect. We regard it as a fraud tosella 
recipe, different only from one in general use by the 
addition of ingredients which do not essentially alter or 
improve it. Farmers and others should stick to the old 
lime and salt method until some better substitute is 
offered than this so-called ‘‘ Havana Method.” 


Farmers Look out for ‘*‘ Drouth- 
Proof Grass.’’ 

One J. W. Walker, Franklin County, N. C., wrote toa 
St. Louis paper an -account of ‘‘a valuable perennial 
grass, valuable for hay, for grazing, and its roots furnish- 
ing a beautiful supply of excellent hog food.” We are 
told that ‘‘ its roots are white, tender, from the size of a 
goose-quill to that of one’s finger, go down three to 
twelve feet deep after moisture, and yield over one thou- 
sand bushels of hog-food per acre.” This grass is 
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abundant in its roots, and not slack as to its hay. We 
are told it ‘‘ may be cut not less than three times a year, 
making all the way from one to eight tons per‘acre at a 
cutting.” Twenty-four tons of hay to the acre, is a good 
deal of hay, but this is a good deal of a country! As we 
read about the many bushels of roots we thought of the 
WONDERFUL ‘‘ GREEN VALLEY GRASS OF THE WEST 
INDIES.” 


But Walker could not conceal his science, and lets it 
out that his ‘‘Drouth-Proof Grass ” is Sorghum Hale- 
pense, and the jigis up. This ‘ Drouth-Proof,” with its 
muchness of roots, is the ‘‘Green Valley Grass,” only 
the picture of that had a man reading a newspaper, with 
his chair tilted up against a stalk of it. It is not neces- 
sary to give this grass a new name, and make a talk over 
it as ‘“ Drouth-Proof.” It is already well known, and 
has been cultivated for years in some localities as “* John- 
son-grass’ and ‘* Means-grass.”’ It is valuable for some 
uses; it has long been profitably cultivated for baling in 
Georgia, and is now successfully grown in Alabama, for 
just what it is, and it requires no cock-and-bull stories of 
twenty-four tons of hay to the acre, with a thousand 
bushels of hog-feed added for good measure, r. 
Walker is no novice in 

THE WONDERFUL PLANT BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. A. Garrett, Henry County, Mo., writes us, that 
in the spring of 82 he saw, in the ‘South and West” of 
St. Louis, a communication from said J. W. Walker, 
describing another wonderful plant, the Japan Clover. 
Mr. Garrett being interested in Waiker’s article, wrote 
him, making some inquiries, Walker sent a price-list, 
quoting the seed of Japan Clover at five dollars per 
bushel. Mr. Garrett sent seven dollars for seed. In due 
time a box came, the express charges on which were 
seven dollars more. ‘I opened the box and found that 
sit contained not a seed of any kind, but was full of sand, 
I wrote to the sender, but never received any reply.” 

HERE IS A PORTION OF MR. GARRETT’S LETTER, 
which we commend to those who ask us to show up this 
or that as a Humbng, and add: ‘Do not make use of 
my name in any manner.” Mr. Garrett writes: ‘As he 
(Walker) has entered the field again, doubtless with a 
view to catch others, as he did me, I deem it my duty to 
show him up in his true colors, so that I may save some 
brother farmer from investing fourteen. dollars in sand.”” 
Observe Mr. Garrett does not say: ‘‘ I deem it the daty 
of the American Agriculturist to show him up,” but ‘*T,’” 
and “my,” as if he had duties in the'matter, besides that 
of being willing ‘ to sacrifice all of his wife’s relations.”” 





Cautionary Signal. 
<< 
‘“*The Golden Hee Hive.” 


Professor A. J. Cook, the eminent apiarist of Lansing, 
Michigan, sounds a shrill note of warning in the Detroit 
“Daily Post,” which should reach bee-keepers every- 
where. He writes: ‘‘Iam told that I use the ‘Golden 
Bee Hive;’ that he (the patentee) has sold hundreds 
about Lansing ; that the hive will surely winter bees, 
etc....I never used said hive; I do not know of one 
used around Lansing, and the hive so far as I know 
is not used by a single prominent bee-keeper in the 
United States.” Professor Cook further states, that 
‘any hee-keeper has a perfect right to use all the valu- 
able features claimed for the ‘ Golden Hive.’ The Lang- 
stroth is free to all, and would be preferred by every bee- 
keeper of experience to this so-called patented hive.” 
Concerning the wintering of bees, Professor Cook writes: 
““When the bees are dead next spring, as they surely 
will be in this hive, if we have a severe winter and his 
directions are followed, the ‘patentee’ will be in his 
southern home, and his warrant will be utterly worth- 
less. He says it secures more honey. This is absur@. 
Bees gather all they can in any hive, if given room. 
Every hive of this kind sold in the country is a damage. 
....This man, I am told, has taken four hundred dollars 
from the farmers around Lapeer, Mich.”—It would seem 
from the words of a leading apiarist, above quoted, 
that the ‘Golden Bee Hive”’ is something for all bee- 
keepers to let severely alone. 


ii. 


e i 

The Campaign Opened. 

We give special inducements to all sub- 
scribers and friends of the ** American 
Agriculturist,*» who propose to raise clubs 
this season, and afford such facilities as 
will enable them to readily procure sub=- 
scriptions. Please immediately write us 
for full particulars, addressing your let- 
ter, Subscription Department, American 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Seasonable Books. 
src 


Practical Forestry.—By Andrew 8. Fuller: 
Orange Judd Company, New York. One needs to read 
the sub-title, in order to form an idea of the full scope and 
usefulness of the work. That which relates to the prop- 
agation of trees by various methods, planting and caring 
for them until of the most profitable size for their various 
uses, properly comes under the head of “ Practical For- 
estry.”’ Upon these matters the author hiasa right to 
speak as he does from an experience of many years, which 
was passed through long before Forestry was regarded 
as an important branch of agriculture. As valuable as 
this practical portion of the work really is, the author 
has done the tree planters of the country a greater ser- 
vice in bringing before them, ina compact form, a com- 
plete list of all the trees native to the United States. If 
this has been done before, we have not met with it. 
Here the planter finds a list of the native materials at 
hand, and these are described in a brief and popular man- 
ner, which allows some opinion to be formed of their 
value and uses. The work, while it includes all our na- 
tive trees, does not exclude all foreign species. There 
are some foreign trees, the value of which in this coun- 
try has long been fully established, these are of course 
given place. Besides, there are a number of others, 
but little tested, which may be usefal on oursoil. These 
newer, and probably promising trees, are known to the 
majority by name merely. Any description or, informa- 
tion about them is scattered through volumes not in- 
cluded in ordinary libraries. Mr. Fuller has done well 
to bring these scattered materials together, and give 
such information and popular description as each ap- 
peared to require. The work will doubtless supply a de- 
mand which recent conventions and discussions have 
created for whatever of real value that relates to Forestry. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. . 


Allen’s New American Farm Book.—By 
R. L. & L. F. Allen: Orange Judd Company, New York. 
When a4 young farmer asks, if there is not a book of 
ready reference to aid him in his farm work; one that 
will tell him how much seed is required to the acre by 
the different farm crops; what is the best preparation of 
the land, etc., in short, a work that will reply to the 
many questions which he formerly depended upon his 
father to answer, we know that ‘“ Allen’s New Ameri- 
ean Farm Book” is what he wants. A correspondent 
writes us in effect: ‘‘I was brought up on a farm, but 
have been so many years in mercantile business, that I 
find I have forgotten many things, and those I do‘re- 
member are not suited to the present day. Farming is 
not what it was when I left it. Can you not recommend 
some work that*will aid my recollection, and give me in 
brief, hints at the present methods of managing farm 
work?” There is but one work that will meet the wants 
of the merchant who has returned to the farm—‘‘Allen’s 
New American Farm Book.” Some banker, or other 
city dweller, wealthy enough to have a farm as an amuse- 
ment, and as a comfortable place for the family in sum- 
mer, stops at the office, remarking: ‘‘Of course I am 
obliged to leave the management of my place to the 
farmer. I pay him to do that. Still I do not like to have 
a manin my employ ask my advice about matters, con- 
cerning which I am perfectly ignorant. Have you nota 
work, in which I can get some idea of what is going on 
upon my own farm? The other day the farmer remarked, 
that “‘ the prospect for rowen was pretty good ;” and I 
came very near telling him, if he would attend to the 
farm, the boys would look after the boating. NowI 
want some book which gives the meaning of farm 
words.” This man’s case, which is typical rather than 
actual, could be best met by Allen’s ‘* Farm Book.” The 
work was originally written by the late R. L. Allen, 
the first editor of the American Agriculturist, who was 
in hie day justly regarded as the most accomplished 
among our farmers, and who united practical agriculture 
with scientific acquirements in a manner very rare at 
that time and not too frequent since. After the author's 
death, the volume was enlarged from time to time by his 
brother, L. F. Allen, long a successful farmer in one of 
the most fertile portions of Western New York. The 
work as brought down to the present time remains, as it 
was originally, unique in its character, and one which 
meets the wants of a large number of farmers. It 1s 
rarely we find so much useful information brought with- 
in the limits of a single volume. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 

The Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry: Orange Judd 
Company, New York. In its last revision, Mr. Barry’s 
work has attained to greater bulk than ever before, over 
fivehundred pages. Thisis anotherinstance in which the 
title fails to give an idea of the full scope and value of 
the work. In this country, a “‘ Fruit Garden ’’ is regard- 
ed as an area devoted to the culture of small fruits. So 
far from this, this work is a treatise upon all kinds of 
fruit and fruit trees and shrubs grown in the country, 
and treated with.a directness and thoroughness, rarely 
equalled. The tree is started from its very beginning, 





raised in the nursery, planted in the orchard, cared for 
until it bears, when its fruit is gathered, packed, and 
shipped to market. Everything is openly and plainly 
told, and the reader has no feeling that any trade secrets 
have been kept back. The author believes that the best 
way is the best, and he gives those methods that have 
led to success in the most extended and varied nurseries 
in the country. Itis just the work that each one who 
grows fruit, whether for home use or for market, should 
have at hand for reference. Those about to commence 
fruit-growing, will find autumn the best season in which 
to begin preparations. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


Mrs, Elliott’s Housewife.—By Mrs. Sarah A. 
Elliott: Orange Judd Company, New York. Those 
who have been much in the Southern States are aware 
that, in many respects, domestic matters are very differ- 
ent from those in Northern homes. This is especially 
noticeable in the table, not only in dishes, the raw mate- 
rials for which are peculiar to the South, but in peculiar 
methods of cooking articles that are common everywhere. 
Mrs, Elliott’s book does not claim to be exclusively on 
Southern cooking, but it contains many Southern 
methods, which are not to be found elsewhere. The 
Southern house-keeper, being usually far from good 
markets, gives more attention to salting and smoking 
meats, than her Northern sister, as well as to preparing 
pickles and preserves. In these preserving and pickling 
days, the Northern housekeeper will find in the work 
methods of preparing various peculiarly Southern com- 
pounds in these lines. The useful hints upon various 
points in household management, add to the value of the 
book. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


The Grape-Growers Guide.—By William 
Chorlton: Orange Judd Company, New York. If per- 
sons of means, or of sufficient leisure, were aware how 
readily large clusters of delicious exotic grapes could be 
grown in a cold grapery, such grape houses would be 
more frequent than they now are. We can raise such 
excellent grapes in the open air, that there is less induce- 
ment here to build glass houses than in England. There 
it is grapes under glass, or no grapes at all. Those who 
would add to their luxuries by growing exotic grapes, 
will find Mr. Chorlton’s work what its title claims it to 
be—a guide. Not only is it a guide in growing and fruit- 
ing the vines, but in the construction of the house also. 
Its directions are those of one whose long and successful 
experience enables him to teach others, and to guide the 
novice in every detail. Those who propose to erect 
grape houses, whether cold graperies or those to be 
heated, will find autumn the most favorable time fcr the 
work. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

American Grape-Growing and Wine 
Making.—With added chapters on the Grape Indus- 
tries of California, by George Husmann: Orange Judd 
Company, New York. In this work the author gives 
his own large experience, and the methods of others, in 
cultivating grapes on a large scale. If onehas but a few 
vines, a little more or less time expended upon them, is 
of no great consequence. In vineyard culture, where 
vines are to be dealt with by hundreds and thousands, it 
is necessary to treat them with a view to saving time. 
The method of training here proposed is that which 
will produce the best present crops, and also secure 
the future productiveness of the vines. The instructions 
for wine making are full and plain, and if intelligently 
followed cannot fail to produce good results, whether 
upon a large ora small scale. Those who contemplate 
undertaking grape culture in a wholesale way, should 
recollect the importance of making their preparations in 
the fall ; at this time the land should be plowed, evenif 
it is not expedient to plant it. Sent post-paid, $1.50. 


French’s Farm Drainage.—By Henry F. 
French: Orange Judd Company, New York. Judge 
French, of New Hampshire, was in this country one of the 
pioneers who ‘ buried crockery *’ with most excellent re- 
sults upon his lands and crops. He was certainly the 
pioneer author, and his practical work upon Farm Drain. 
age, in its way, contributed largely to the improvement 
of our agriculture. While the work is especially devoted 
to tile draining, which in the end has proved less costly 
than any substitutes or make-shifts, yet there are at 
times cases where it is expedient to make use of drains 
of wood, of stones, of brush, and even of open ditches. 
It is well to know where these substitutes for tiles are 
advisable, and how to construct them in the most effec- 
tive manner. Over a large portion of our country, 
autumn is the most favorable season for draining. The 
soil retains a genial warmth, and the work may often be 
continued far into the winter. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

How to Hunt and Trap, by J. H. Batty: 
Orange Judd Company, New York. The value of this 
work consists in its being the record of personal ex- 
perience, and in its attention to the small matters upon 
which success, especially in trapping, so much depends. 
It is too often the case, that those who write works as- 
sume that the reader knows about the apparently trivial 





matters, and omit the very things which the novice 
wishes toknow. All Mr. Batty’s directions show that. 
he bas been able in writing for the novice to ‘* put your- 
self in his place,” and anticipate the difficulties he may 
meet with. Abundantly illustrated. Price,post-paid,$1.50.. 





The Cattle Disease at the West. 
aie” oil 

While the accounts by telegraph and by mail agree 
that a fatal disease has appeared among cattle in Kansag 
and Nebraska, they differ as tu its nature. Some assert 
that the dreaded and fatal Texas fever is among the 
herds in transit, others claim that the mortality is due to 
bad water; that good water has been very scarce along 
the route, and the animals have been obliged to drink 
water so highly impregnated with alkaline compounds, 
as to prove fatal to many that drank it. The arrival at 
the Chicago stock yards of several car-loads of sick and 
dying animals, naturally caused alarm, for fear that the 
disease would spread eastward. The prompt measures 
taken at Chicago and other points, resulted in the isola- 
tion of the animals that had been exposed to the dis- 
ease, and the shooting and condemning of the carcasses 
of those hopelessly sick. Itis claimed by good authori- 
ties, that the Texas fever can not be communicated by 
mere contact of the sick with the well, but only when 
well animals graze after or feed after those having the 
fever. It is asserted that, should it prove to be the 
Texas fever, there is no cause for alarm, as the disease 
prevails to no greater extent than it has for a number of 
years at this season. A still greater assurance is afford- 
ed by the action of the leading cattle men, those at the 
head of the largest Cattle Live Stock Associations and 
Cattle Companies at the West, and the railroads. These 
have agreed to move no more Texan Cattle until after 
the frost, which removes all danger. The prompt action. 
of the Governors and the official veterinarians in the 
States most interested, should allay all fears that the dis- 
may spread eastward. 


So 
Something New in Ramie Culture. 


—>__- 

Many of our readers will recollect with what hopes 
the cultivation of the Ramie, or China Grass Plant, was: 
undertaken some twenty years ago. In the cotton States 
especially, where planters were ready for some crop that 
required less labor than cotton, quite large experimental 
fields were planted. These attempts showed, that there. 
was no difficulty in producing the raw material. But the 
culture did not extend, and was. soon practically aban- 
doned. The plant contains a fine, strong, and beautiful 
fibre, more like silk than any other ; but to free it from 
the bark and all extraneous matter, by the slow band 
process of the Orientals, was not to be thought of. Ma- 
chines were invented, and those who undertook to grow 
the fibre, in the hope that these would prepare it for 
market, were disappointed. The separation of Ramie 
fibre by machinery failed, and its production ceased. It 
appears that the matters surrounding the fibres and at- 
taching them to one another, are of a nature that does 
not allow of their complete separation by machinery 
alone, but there must be a solvent which wi!l dissolve 
these, and allow of the separation of the ultimate fibres. 


A NEW PROCESS 


has just been discovered and patented,which promises to 
make Ramie culture practicable, as it removes the ob- 
stacle which has so long stood in the way of the indus- 
try. The bark is stripped from the stems of the Ramie 
while they are green. It is then passed through a 
simple machine, which removes the coarser portions of 
extraneous matter ; the operation is completed by boil- 
ing*for a short time ina solution of chemicals, which 
dissolves out all the gum and other materials. After 
the Ramie is washed, it has a slightly yellowish color, but 
the ultimate fibres are all distinct, and shine with a pe- 
culiar lustre. A final bleaching gives the Ramice a bril- 
liant whiteness, and it appears like silk. In order toen- 
courage the growing of Ramie, the company owning the 
process, offer to purchase the crude bark, merely stripped 
from the stems, at a stated price, thus removing one of 
the obstacles to its culture—the lack of a market. 
Much is yet to be settled with regard to the plant as 
acrop. Its Northern limit is not yet well defined. The 
plant is a perennial, but it will not bear severe freezing; 
it will probably succeed in New Jersey, though there 
the roots may need a covering of litter during the 
winter. Further South, three and sometimes four cut- 
tings can be made during the season. The plant may 
be raised from the seed; the seedlings, when large 
enough, being transplanted to the field. It is much 
more expeditious: to plant pieces of the old plants;. 
these, if planted in autumn will become established and 
be ready to yield a crop next year. We look with much 
interest upon this new departure in the treatment of 
Ramie, as possibly adding another to the crops of our: 
varied agriculture,and with sincere wishes for its success. 
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War in an Apple Barrel.—Jus 1s 
we are closing the last pages of this issue, we Jearn that 
the fruit dealers in Niagara and Orleans Counties, N. Y., 
have issued a circular to the apple growers, as follows :-- 

‘‘ We desire to state that on and after the first day of 
October next, we will not buy fruit in barrels of any less 
size than the present flour barrel, which is made of staves 
twenty-eight and one-half inches long, with a seventeen- 
inch head, and a bilge of sixty-four inches in circumfer- 
ence—and our reasons for such a course are as follows: 

For the past few years, we have, in common with the 
whole trade, suffered severe loss not only through poorly 
packed apples, but inferior and very small barrels, which 
wholly puts our fruit outside of the export trade. Itcosts 
no more to transport a full-sized barrel by railroad, canal, 
or ocean steamer, than a small one, which fact enables 
the buyer to pay a greater price for fruit packed in full- 
sized packages.’’—The dealers, of course, havea right to 
buy or not to buy, as they please. And the farmers have 
a right touse the present legal apple barrels, holding 
one hundred quarts, if they think best. To accuse the 
farmers and fruit growers. of Western New York of 
“‘stinginess,’’ because they use the legal barrel, is en- 
tirely uncalled for. The dealer8 have been hasty in their 
action. They over-estimate their power if they think 
they can dictate terms to the farmers. So far as we have 
heard, however, the farmers and fruit growers have not 
the slightest objection to using the flour barrel size. 
Why should they have? The oniy question is whether 
the dealers will or will not pay an increased price for an 
increased barrel of good fruit. 

The Hydraulic Ram or Water 

Ram,—This is an apparatus whereby at little expense 

a constant stream of water from a brook, spring, .or pond 


_ can be made automatically to pump a small portion of 


the water to any desired hight, within one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet. The essentials are a supply 
that will fill say an inch pipe, and a fall of five to eight 
feet, within a short distance, Any first-class agricultural 
implement or pump house will send circulars with full 
explanations, giving prices for rams of different sizes, 
piping, etc. 
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Fearless Two-horse Power, positively umequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Clover-huller that gives the most 
unbounded ®atisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine. Try It, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nc 
exce)“d by any. Buy the best, Catalogue sent free, Address, *, 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y, 





OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT GENERAL. 
GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, ART AND 
INDUSTRY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

In accordance with the finding of the Judges, the Grand 
Medals of Excellence and Superiority were awarded the 
Liebig Company for their Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hazel, as teing of great value one eT. 

CHARLES WAGER HULL, 


Superintendent General. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
ARNICATED EXTRACT 


WITCH HAZEL 


HAS TAKEN THE 
HIGHEST MEDALS AT THE LEADING EX- 
POSITIONS, 
AND IS PRESCRIBED AND ENDORSED BY 


THRE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, i 
STaTE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 

“T can indorse your Extracts of Witch Hazel as the best 
Ihave ever used. No scientific physician can afford to be 
without them,” says Professor A. C. Cowperthwaite, Ph.D., 
M.D., Prof. Disease of Women. 


“Your Witch Hazel has afforded many of our suffering pa- 
tients most decided relief,” says Dr. James Knight, Sur- 
eon-in-Chief, Hospital for Ruptured and cripples, Lexing- 
on avenue, corner Forty-second street, New York. 


“TI have used and prescribed your excellent Extracts of 

Witch Hazel, and can most heartily indorse them us being 

the best in the market,” says Professor John M. Carnochan, 

Rurgeon-In-Chief, State Emigrant Hospitals, Ward’s Island, 
w York. 


“ Incomparably superior to the trashy articles which are 


petmed upon the public,” says Dr. Dunean Campbell, ee 
. D., President College of Physicians and Surgeons o 





Ontario; Member General Council, University of Edin- 
burgh, etc., etc. 


Professor Sidney Ringer (University Medical College, 
Leod>, Sapam, ) says: ** In piles I have found it singularly 


* Professor Richard Hughes of London says: “I have cured 
case after case of piles by its use, and, indeed, do not re- 
member to have ever failed with it.” 


Professor Pattison of London (on Diseases of Women) 
says: “ It pc peculiar power in painful monthly 
flow. It wards off the suffering without in any way check- 
ing the proper and natural flow.” 


Professor Wm. C. Richardson of St. Louis says: “It gives 
the most marked relief in Rheumatism.” 


Hundreds of equally emphatic endorsements from medi- 
cal men, irrespective of school-or belief. 


It will also be found efficacious. in Monthly Suffering, and 
female weaknesses generally. Neuralgia, Scrofula, Skin 
Diseases, Sores and Ulcers, Burns, Scalds, Sore Breasts, 
Scald Head, Kidney and Bladder Affections, Pain in the 
Back, Mumps, Sore Throat, Varicose Veins, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes, etc., etc. 

Beware of worthless imitations. 

Sold in Fifty Cent sizes. 

Pint size for One Dollar. 

Quart size for One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents. 


Still cheaper by the‘half gallon or gallon. 


ARNICATED EXTRACT 
OF 
WITCH HAZEL 
IS ALSO AN UNEQUALED LINIMENT AND MED- 
ICINE. 


For Diseases of Horses, Mules, Sheep, 
Cattle, Swine, Dogs, and other 
Live Stock, 











General Wm. T. Withers, the celebrated Blooded Stock 
Raiser and Proprietor of the Fair Lawn Stock Farm, Lex- 
nates, S++ says: “It should be in every stable in the 
country.’ 


Col. McDaniel, Proprietor of the celebrated Stony Brook 
Stud Farm, Princeton, +, Says: “I hardly think too 
much can be said in praise of this invaluable medicine for 
the horse. Ishould advise all horsemen to keep it con- 
stantly on hand.” 


Abe Straus, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., also celebrated as a 
Blooded Stock Raiser, says: “I recommend it to all my 
friends. It has been used in the ‘thoroughbred horse’ 
stables of H. P. McGrath, R. H. Owens, Lee Paul, W. B. 
Scully and other well-known breeders and trainers, and 
they all pronounce it the best lotion for the horse which 
they have ever used, giving almost instantaneous benefit.” 


Professor J. M. Heard, M.D., of New York City, Member 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of England, Gradu- 
ate of the London Veterinary College, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery and Surgical Pathology of the Horse in the N. Y. 
College Veterinary Surgeons, etc., etc., says: “I take great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the valuable properties 
possessed by the Arnicated Extract of Witch Hazel as pre- 
etn by you (the Liebig Co.) No Veterinary Surgeon or 

orse owner can afford to be without it." 


It speedily cures most of the commoner ailments of live 
stock. Keep it in the house, and you will have it when 
needed, and you will certainly find ita profitable invest- 
ment. Many a valuable animal will be saved by its timely 
use. The testimony of eminent Physicians, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Blooded Stock Raisers and others, as well asa 
century of use, has proved beyond dispute that it is an in- 
valuable remedy and liniment for man or beast. 


Prepared only by the 


Liebig Laboratory & Chemical Works Co., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


NEW YORK, PARIS and LONDON. 
NEW YORK DEPOT, 8 MURRAY STREET. 


MAKE MONEY 

BY KEEPING POULTRY. 
Our 120 Page Illustrated Poultry Book, 

Te!ls how we commenced five year ago 
with twenty dollars, and now we would 
notsell our Poultry and Buildings for 
ten thousand dollars. All made from 
vhis $20.00, on 3 acres, in 5 years. 

You can dothe same! Price 25cents. 

Stamps taken. Price Lists free. 
R.B. MITCHELL & CO , 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, {lls 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LeGHorns, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
4. a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FEED FOowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopDArp, Hartford, Ct. 





















DO YOU WANTADOG? 
If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ & 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, 
100 engravings of different breeds, § 
rices they are worth, and where to § 
Bay them. Also, cuts of Fur- 
nishing Goods ofall kinds. Direc- § 
tions for Training Dogs and Breed- 
Ferrets. Mailed for 10 ia 


Prilad’s. 





Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 

PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, WARD SION MERCHANTS, 
for Ciroular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 











SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES. 


PATENTED MARCH 28d, 1890. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 


A. A. 
72 Murray St, 
NEW YORK. 


STAR CHURNS. 


(See Cut), 
ALSO, 


Spain’s Churns, 
‘Rapid’ I.C. Freezers, 
Improved Tree-Tubs. 

Send for descriptive cir- 
culars and prices. 


T & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


emedies 
Horse Diseases 


‘ Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms. 
r Bots. 


Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Puri ig the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 


Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, oer, Cprente 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. . 


Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Turoat. 


rominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bail 

ate ; Boston, Mass, G. e Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St. 
Providence, R. I.,T._W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass.. 8. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 

. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St. ; Sis Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md loleman & 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. ; Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp 1 
Park 8t.; Richmond, Va., S. 8. Cottrell & Co.,1 ain 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, Ky., B. A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 873. 
Magazine St.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F.8. Slosson 223 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. 


k, 
S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madi@jn St.; St. Paul, yes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 

These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will kee: 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free o 
charge, on receipt of $1 er package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, . 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. . 


Cottage Houses 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Complete Plans and Specifications. 
By S. B. REED, 
Author of “‘ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PATD, $1.25. 


Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife, 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS IN COOKERY. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 


“For intrinsic worth in a bridal gift I would present my 
daughter with ‘Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife’ in preference to a 
casket 6f valuable jewels,” was the remark of a gentleman 
pre-eminent in the capital of his State ; and his estimate of 
the value of this book to all house-keepers is the same as 
that of multitudes who have known it in former editions, 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 
ORANGE JUDD Co. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. SAWL BURNHAM, Sve.. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Valuable Books Presented 


TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS, who send us the names of New Subscribers before Oct. lst. For full particulars 


see next Page. 








FARM CONVENIENCES, 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK FOR 
THE FARM. 


Published, February 20, 1884. 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations 
describing all manner of Home- 
made Aids to Farm Work. None of 
these Contrivances are patented, 


and all farmers can readily make | 


most of them forghemscelves. 


A Manual of what to doand howto doit. Made 


up of the best ideas from the experience of a large | 


number of practical men. Every one of the two 
hundred and forty pages and two hundred engray- 
ings, teaches a lesson in itself in Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book contains simple and clear 
descriptions of labor-saving devices, for all depart- 
ments of Farm Work. It abounds in important 
hints and suggestions, to aid farmers in the cor- 
struction of these labor-saving devices. The vol- 
ume is, so to speak, a complete hand-book for 
doing every-day work quickly and readily. Among 
the many subjects treated are: 


Bins for Oats, | Management of Young 
Movable Hen’s Nests, Bulls, 

Hints for the Work-shop.| Boat Building, 
Business Habits, Hay Racks, 

Relief of Spavin, Manure, 

Tool Boxes, Making Hinges, 
Watering Places Shaving Horses, 

Stock, Ventilating Fodder 

Doors, Stacks, 

Harrows, Clearing Lands, 

Feed Racks for Sheep, Troughs, 

Stalls, Hog Killing, 
Cements, Improved Dump Carts, 
Prevent Washing of Hill-| Stone Boats, 

Sides. Fall Fallowing, 
Unloading corn, Ringing and Handling 
Lime and Lime Kilns, Bulls, 

Mixing Cement, Racks for Sheep. 


Fastenings for Cows. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.50. 


for 











HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 


Fully Dlustrated with Over Two Hun- 
dred Engravings. 
Published, February 20, 1884. 
Every House-keeper can save many times the 
cost of the work, by providing herself with a long 
list of cheap, easily constructed. labor-saving de- 
vices. The secret of success in house-keeping is 
knowing how to do things quickly and well. 
‘* Household Conveniences ”’ is a key to this secret. 


filled with Valu- 


A Most Complete Volame, sess tints ana 


Suggestions, for doing all kinds of Work in the 
Household. 


None of thesé Coutrivances are Patented, 


and all Housekeepers can readily make them for 
themselves. 





CHAPTER I.—ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Window 
Screens and Awnings, Clothes Lines, Ash Bins and 
Ash Sifters, Wood Racks, Disposal of House 
Slops, Crematories, Snow-Plows, Leaches, Lye and 
Soap, Screens, Carriage Steps, Vines at the Door, 
Cisterns, Fruit Driers, &c., &e. 

Cuagrer I].—THE CELLAR. 

The Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilat- 
ing a Cellar, Ice Boxes or Refrigerators, Presery- 
ing Ice, Meat Safes, Water Filterers, Milk Cup- 
boards, Cheese-Presses, Butter Stamps, Cellar 
Windows, Coal Bins, &c., &e. 

CuaPrTer III.—THE KITCHEN. 

Flour-Boxes, Spice-Boxes, Folding Ironing- 
Tables, Side-Tables, Bread or Kneading-Boards, 
Baking-Tables, Wash-Benches, Wash-Sinks, Graters 
and Slicers, Clothes-Driers, Summer-Drinks, Cool- 
ing-Frames, Coffee-Mills, Neat Wood-Boxes, &c. 
CuHaPTeR IV.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS. 

Chimney and Corner Cupboards, Well Arranged 
Pantries, Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c.,&c. 

CHAPTER V.—THE DINING ROOM. 

Cases for Silver, Convenient Side-Tables, Table 
Decoration, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, 
Extension Leaf for a Common Table, How to 
Carve, Fruit Cans. 


CuaPTER VI.—THE SITTING ROOM. 

Plant Shelves, Rustic Window Boxes, Picture 
Frame, Vines in Window, Decorative Art, Flower 
Boxes, Hanging Baskets, Care of Carpets, Carpet 
Sweeping, Hat Racks, Stove Pipes, Lamp Shades, 
Canary Birds, Ornamental Wood Boxes, Paper 
Holders, &c., &c. 

There are other Chapters on the Libra- 
ry, the Sewing Room, &c., &c.—all mak- 
ing the most exhaustive work of the 
Kind extant, The Volume abounds incommon 
sense hints and suggestions from scores of ex- 
perienced house-keepers, is within the reach of all, 
and should be a daily consulted work in every 


home. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 
Dictionary. 
A Most Valuable Volume. 


A Concentrated collection of most useful 
information, including a Pronouncing 
DICTIONARY, of upwards of 50,000 
WORDS, with their Definitions and accurate 
Pronunciation, a Beautifully Bound Volume, of 


600 PAGES—1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


Fully as good for all practical every-day 
purposes, as Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

(ar See what it contains: 

1st.—The Dictionary itself, given in 300 pages 
(3 columns in each page), supplies all the ordinary 
wants of a Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 


Sully worth the price of the whole book. 


2nd.—The next three hundred pages embrace 
Forty-five pages of Engravings, illus- 
trating agreat number of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Plants, Implements, etc. Over 
one thousand in all, 

It likewise embraces, among others, the follow- 
ing very useful and valuable facts : 


AvuTOGRAPHs Of all Presidents of the United States. 

Explanation of all the 34 words used in the MeErric 
SysTEmM, now coming into general use in this country, 
such as Metre, Centimetre, Litre, Hectare, etc. 

Alphabetical List of American Geographical Names, 
with their Pronunciation, Derivation, and Meaning. 

Popular Names of States and Cities, as ‘‘ Buckeye 
State,” ‘‘ Hawkeye State,”’ ‘‘ Keystone State,’ ‘‘ Hoosier 
State,” ‘‘ Monument City,”’ etc., and why so called. 

How to Pronounce Difficult Words. (30 pages.) 

Many Valuable Suggestions on How to Speak with 
Elegance and Ease. (24 pages.) 

List of a great number of Slang and Vulgar Words and 
Phrases to be avoided. (24 pages.) 

The History of the United States Flag. 

The Area and Population of each of the United 
States and Territories at each Census from 1790 to 1880. 

United States Public Lands —the Amount in each 
State and Territory: where situated ; places of all the 
Public Land Offices, etc. 

Public Land System of the United States. 

About Free Homesteads on the Public Lands. 

Each year’s Prices, for 53 years, of Wheat, Flour, 
Corn, Cotton, Beef, Hams, Butter, Sugar, Coffee, Bar and 
Pig Iron, and Coal. 

History of American Petroleum. 

Tables for reckoning Interest at 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 per 
cent, from one day to one year, from $1 to $1,000. 

Weights and Measures of the United States and of 
other countries. 

Metric System of Weights and Measures, in full. 

Vocabulary of Business, giving an Interesting and 
Useful Explanation of 340 Words and Terms used in 
Business, such as ‘‘ad valorem,” ‘“ Broker,” “* Checks,” 
“Days of Grace,” ‘Drafts, ‘‘Ejectments,” ‘‘Fore- 
closure,” ‘‘ Guarantee,” ‘* Invoice,” etc., etc. (8% pages.) 

How to Organize and Conduct Public Meetings, Use- 
ful Suggestions. 

Legal Weight of a Bushel in the different States. 

Number of Plants that will Grow, and the Quantity of 
Seeds to Use on Plots of Ground. 

Table of Wages by the Day. 

Convenient Tables for Reckoning Wages. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 
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; A GRAND OPPORTUNITY £7 


WHICH WILL NOT BE REPEATED. 


A Valuable Book for Yourself; and Three Months Subscription for your 
Friend for Nothing. 


Onward and upwardis our motto. We believe that the Amerioan Agriculturist holds such a place in the affections and regard of its subscribers, that we 
can confidently call upon them to act individually in aiding us to double its circulation. As an inducement for each subscriber to put forth a little individual 
effort during the next thirty days, we make the following extraordinary offer, which will mot be repeated: To every present subscriber of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, English or German, who sends us the name of a new subscriber for 1885 and $1.60 before the 1st of October, we will present, post-paid, any 
one of the three valuable books described on the preceding (394) page. Furthermore as an inducement which you can use in assisting you, we will give to 
every such new subscriber whose name is sent by a present subscriber before October lst, the remaining months of 1884 free. 

ta@e-'I'o recapitulate: Every present subscriber who sends us a new subscription before October Ist, 1884, and $1.60 (being the regular sub- 
scription price, and ten cents extra for postage on the book) will receive, post-paid, any one of the three books described on the preceding page. We offer 
these extra numbers, not because the yearly price of subscription is not far less than that of any similar journal in the world, and not because every 
issue of the American Agriculturist is not richly worth the price of a year’s subscription: but in order to aid our presemt subscribers in secure 
ing new subscriptions among their friends and neighbors. If you are able to tell them that they can have the remainder of the year for nothing, 
you can the more readily persuade them to subscribe for the American Agriculturist. We do not employ regular agents as is the custom with many other 
papers, but we follow this plan, one which we adopted many years ago for inducing our subscribers to work for us, and at the same time to reward them 
for so doing. We shall appreciate any efforts made on the part of our subscribers to extend the circulation of the American Agriculturist, promising that the 
great improvements which have taken place during the past three months, will not only continue, but that other writers and other departments will be added 

















from time to time during the coming year. 


Better renew your owm subscription at the same tinie, thus ensuring the early and correct entry of your name for 1885, and avoid the danger of error, 


which sometimes occurs during the hurried, rushing days of the closing year. 


Publishers of the American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 











The Great West. 


All sabseribers of the American Agriculturist in 
the far Western States and Territories, who desire 
to make known to other subscribers the attractions 
of their localities, and are willing to answer letters 
on the subject, can use the American Agriculturist 
as a medium of communication for the next three 
months without cost. Write us very briefly 
covering the following points : 

ist.—Your name and post office address in full. 

2nd.—The character of the land in your neigh- 
borhood. 

3rd.—Is there any Government land unsold in the 
vicinity ? 

4th.—What is the price of improved land ? 

5th.—What is the price of wild land, if any ? 

6th. Is there any railroad near you, and if so, 
how near ? 

7th. The population of your County 

8th. The character of the population. 

9th. Is there any foreign population, and if so, 
from what countries maiuly ? 

10th. Are there any churches in your neighbor- 
hood, and if so, what churches ? 

llth. Are there good schools in your vicinity ? 

12th. What is the cost of lumber in your neigh- 
borhood ? 

18th. Can purchasers buy land on time, and if 
so, how much time is given ? 

14th. Are there any railroad lands in your vicini- 
ty, and if so, on what conditions are they sold ? 

Address your letter to American Agriculturist, 751 
Broadway, N. Y. 


nee 


The Grand Extra Edition 


of the American Agriculturist for all persons who, 
though not now subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist, have been subscribers within the past ten 


years, will be ready in a few days’ time. It will be 


mailed free. Any old subscribers whose post office 
addresses have changed, will please notify us of 
the fact, as many are now doing. 

Furthermore, to the end that all ex-subscribers 
May get this Grand Double Number, will every 
present subscriber please immediately send us on 
& postal card, the names of every friend and neigh- 
bor who, though not now, has sometime been a 
subscriber of the American Agriculturist. 





Pleasant Announcement. 

Mr. Joseph R. Folsom, until this month a member 
of the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will hereafter 
be associated with the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist, in advancing the interests of that 
journal, and more especially in enlarging the num- 
ber, and pushing the sales of our already large list 
of publications. For eleven years Mr. Folsom has 
been trained in the old and highly esteemed Pub- 
lishing House of Putnam, and during the past six 
years of that period has been a member of the firm. 
He is a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College, and by travel, study, and business 
experience, is peculiarly fitted for this field of la- 
bor, whose limits we are now materially extending. 





Missing Numbers. 


Never before was the American Agriculturist, 
printed so regularly, mailed so promptly, and 
delivered so satisfactorially as now. Thanks to 
the kind aid of Postmasters and other friends, mail- 
ing irregularities resulting from treachery to this 
establishment which will be fully exposed at the 
proper time and place, have been adjusted, and now 
—what before was unknown—there are no com- 
plaints to speak of in connection with our extensive 
Mailing Department. We propose to have this state 
of affairs continue, and to that end we will thank 
every subscriber to immediately notify us if his 
American Agriculturist does not reach bim as regu- 
larly as clock work. 








Editors, Club-Raisers, Canvassers, and Subscri- 
bers, will oblige us by continuing to forward docu- 
ments and letters, indicating that any subscription 
lists, or lists of club-raisers belonging to this Estab- 
lishment, may have surreptitiously been made. 
The Postal Album scheme has been pretty thor- 
oughly ventilated all over the country, and we 
shall thank all our friends to aid us in exposing 
any similar fresh scheme for either securing 
the subscribers of: this journal or impairing the 
good will of this Company. The very’fact that 
letters are marked “ Private,” should not, when 
the purpose is so clearly transparent, deter the 
receiver frgm forwarding them ito us if they are 
kindly disposed to do so in the future. 








Features of this Wenidii 


The August American Agriculturist was universally 
pronounced the ablest and most attractive number ever 
issued. We confidently believe, however, that the pres- 
ent (September) issue will be regarded by readers as 
superior even to the August number. It embraces over 
100 columns of original, illustrated reading matter, and 
over two hundred different editorials, prize papers, and 
plain, practical, common sense articles, and topics per- 
taining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, written ex- 
pressly for this journal by over 40 different writers. The 
New Elm Tree Pest; The New Swine Poisoner; The New 
Early Cherry ; The New Narcissus ; The New Destroyer 
of the Cabbage Worm; The New Method of Blanch- 
ing Celery; A Little Known Grass; together with all 
other new topics are fully treated and illustrated. Joseph 
Harris gives a world of information in his ‘*‘ Walks and 
Talks,”’ and discusses the Apple Barrel War. Dr. George 
Thurber writes with more than his accustomed interest 
on a variety of matters, particularly interesting to the 
horticultural world. Col. Mason C. Weld narrates at 
length the results of his experiments in testing famous 
butter cows. Andrew S. Fuller discourses upon the In- 
fluence and Effects of Pollen. Professor Thompson, of 
Nebraska, tells how to most advantageously raise cattle 
in the West. Elias A. Long presents full instructions 
for making handsome lawns. Henry A. Haigh gives 
valuable suggestions in making farm contracts. Profes- 
sor Slade, of Harvard University, tells how to success- 
fully treat Animal Ailments. Col. F. D. Curtis speaks of 
Weaning and Feeding Young Pigs. R. G. Newton, Dak., 
turns the Farmer’s Grindstone. Alfred Trumbull analyzes 
the Harvest of the Sea. Timothy Bunker descants upon 
the “ yaller dorg’’ in his usual facetious vein. Dr. Byron 
D. Halsted points out the value of buckwheat as a farm 
crop. David W. Judd, who has been making his accus- 
tomed annual tour through the Far West describes what 
he saw and heard. The illustrations and engravings, by 
leading artists, number over a hundred—of the full page 
illustrations, the one representing a Gathering Storm is 
most vivid and life-like. 


<> 
oo 


Apply at Headquarters. 


A Western newspaper asks tke public to forward 
any information about its editor which the public 
may have. If it will apply at this office, 751 
Broadway, N. Y., the paper in question can pro- 
cure all the information it may require, docu- 
mentary and otherwise, either with or without 
‘“‘ original envelopes.” 
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Linols Fat Stock Chicag Nov. Richland..... UD cc oniasesaci Sept. 9-12 } Inter-State ; Worcester, N. W.Athol... .... Sept. 30-Oct, 
mdiatia..........:.. In dinsapolie: ‘Sep.29-0ct 4 | Rock Island......Port Byron...... Sept. 912 | Jasper............ Worcester, South. Sturbridge awistee Sept. 11-12 
oe aud Mich.. South Bend, Ind Sept.22-26 | Saline........ -Harrisburg...... Sept. 2-5 | Jefferson........ .Fai Worcester, West.Barre.... ....... Sept. 25-26 
4S * SUR IR ERATE Des Moines.Aug. 29-Sept.5 Saline...... -Eidorado besccee Sept. 23-27 | Johnson 
Kansas Lawrence 5 1- Sangamon........s Springfield. . re 16 * Keewex.........0< MICHIGAN. 
Kansas Topeka. Schuyler... ...... sush ville. . be 2 | Kossuth é 
Kentucky.. Lexington _ ae Shelbyville....... BGOTIDR o.cccsa-exae Wape eens: Sept. 9-12 — sereeeecees Armada.......... Oct. 1-4 
Louisville. . Louisville ar ebsvdlesanebud Toulon St elena eee 3e — ae Cusriton........-Fept- 9-12 Branch teen eeeseees a i ice gio bateeee ck, iis 
een Lewist Stark.............. Wyoming .......Sept. 2-5 25-29 4 pe sseeee te oP. + +++. SEPE, 22-28 
meminad st?" 2010: Kageretow St. Clair. 2222502. Belleville. ..:2!2!Sept: 16-19 ) | Brooklyn Union..Brooklyn.......: Sept. 28.96 
Mass. Hort'l Soc’y. Boston... Tazewell...... ... Delavan ....... Sept. 15-19 | Calhoun........... Marshall... .... Oct. 7-9 
Michigan ........+.! Kalamazoo ; Tazewell..... +s hiackinaw a eey Aug. 26-29 | Central Fair...... Hubbardston. ...Sept. 23-26 
innesota..... .. Owatonna, i ae Siwainenintek —_ ipcinennsess Ane 94 | | amg Kvesecosean | hy ee one Cet. 7-10 
D ta Indus’]. Minneapo nion......... ....donesboro.......§ ept. 9 | MOMoOns........0.- ODBWB....c.0.0. SEPt. 26-26 | erO- +a 2-00 s'ovee on Rapids. ct. % 
ssissipDi.. ey — Vermilion REAES: Ca METI. 005s --Aug. - 26-29 | ee cceecdal fooed waseane Rm ere et ti 
Miss. S’k Breeders. Meridian ermilion ... ....Hoopeston....... | Montgomery......Red Oak......... sept. 1! 7 SYCERO erse ep ct.8 
Noto gm Helena. Vermilion ........Danville ..... “Bent. 23-26 | FERRO. as. o0ennsc MHQMIOOR. «0000002 sept. 2- Hillsdale.......... Hillsdale. ...Sept. 80-Oct. 3 
Nebraska,.......... aha... Warren........... Monmouth.......Sept. 2-5 Pipmou “Le Mars.......... Oct. 1- 8 pognem seses seeeeeMason.. ...... ‘Sept. 24-26 
New pagenn ee, Manclies’r,N.H. White...... Sept. 2-6 | Powe shiek Cent’iMaleom. 2.22.0... Sept. 9-11 ne gg +++eeeeHOwell........ Sept. 23-25 
foe Jertevi ls avert Whiteside... ‘Aug. 26-29 | tt Dav } acomb.... .-Mt. Clemens... ..Se t. 24- 
New Orleans ind’l.NewOr eans.Dec.t- Whiteside . . Sept. 25 Shelby ie Oakland... Pont teeee Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
New York..........] Elmira Williamson Sept. 9-12 StOry.......-0.00. Nevada .......... Sept. 16-19 | Heceola..... ......Hevart = Bet 30-Oct. 3 
North Carolina... .. Raleigh nnebago. ..Sept. 1 - _ a +6 eGR Tama City....... Sept. 16-19 ~ es 2p c 
BRITT TH: Columbus : Woodfor Sept. 22-27 | Taylor............Bedford....,....-Sept- 11-18 Plainwell. “Plainweii: Sept. 3)-Oct. 3 
Ohio Central... ‘Mechanicsburg. ‘Sept. 5-12 INDIANA cee La Porte City...Sept. 911 ag eng * Blockbridge _... yw Ka 
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Pennsyivan: socesoosnte o_o ep. pt. 15 5.20 Wapello......- eee Ottum “Aug. 18-22 Wann hwadeien Paw Paw ..Sept. 30-Oct. 8 
—~4 phar mal Sa ‘Hartford ‘City. ..Sept 16.19 | arene: In dieses” ‘sept. Oct. 2 a CDAaW....... Amn Arbor. Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
thode le Is sland......] " ..Lebanon ........ Aug. 18-22 Washington. tenes Washington teres Sept. as MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 
18.s.220.0. ..-Logansport...... Sept. 23-27 . BYTE... .eeeereee orydon........+ e due Cer.tral Michigan.Lansin ‘Ss 
7 - a . g.... Sept. 29- 
See Charleston...... Sept. 9-1. IOWA—DISTRICT. Eastern MichiganY silanti..... "Sent 2ia6 
ooes | Agency City....Sept. 15-18 Northeast’n Mich.Flint............. Sept. 28-25 
| Boone ; Sept. 9-12 WesternMichiganGrand Rapids.. ‘Sept. 22-27 
| port......Sept. 9-12 Northern Mich....Greenville....... Oct. 710 
- 2&5 
Bert: oa MISSOURI. 
Firat -* ..sept. 9-11 | Chariton...... oo... Keytesville...... Oct. 1-1 
eling Sept. 2-5] Clark...... "*."Kahoxa tecccces -. Se . 
Ww Virginie Conti: Clarkeburi. bivu -Oct.3 | Franklin.. .. Washington... “sept i“ s 
Wisconsin.......... Madison........ 15-17 n .Sheld Oct. 1-3] Gasconade ....-Hermann....... Sept. 56 
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“RB sown Jul —< Aug.1 Bourbon........+. Fort Scott... ....Oct. 7-10 Marion . Oct. 14-18 
CONNECTICUT. rownstown.wuly ug. EAM: <5. oscceeed Hiawatha.. Sept. 16-19 | Nodaway oe +. ghee . 
— Leena Sep. es | Butler El Dor. **""Sept. 16-19 io ot -Maryville........ Aug. 35-80 
E - i. Ton vege ee Busler........ .--.H1 Dorado. Sept: 826 |. Shelby... ep raate ae 
oe North Vernon. -Aug. 5-81 GCherokee......-.- Columbus....... - 2! Shelby pete ‘ iakcaty “dent sy | 
i ..... Vincennes ct. | ‘ lax Ce : Shelby ........+4. 
oat se eeeeeeee ees ee ane “gg ; ‘ Bt. CIRIE:.. 0455003 Appleton City Sept. ii 
Coffey............. Burlington. ..: 3 
Cowley.. ... Winfield...... Se 
Crawford.........Girard...........S 
DUIR, o5000-s 0-05 
Dickinson........Abilene......... S 
| ENS a doeccoces Sept. 23-2: NEW JERSEY. 
i > * 
ept. 2-5 / . = Sent 184 e ° 
sdweee sp. se] Shia “-—— Burlington .......Mt.-Holly........ Oct. 7-10 
sae a: Cumbe rland Kessel Bridgeton basotes Sept. 3 
| : unterdon ....... emington......Sept. 28-2 
| Jefferson. Bee ccces st. 1-3 < é 
pene ee bing 0-8 A 0 | Sefferson.. “Valley Falls....Aug. ; 1 see ne Rag -«-Ereehold ...... Sept. ; 
- -ecccccsoceebetersdurg .....- ept. | Jewell...... ..-Mankato.........0ct. 1-3] Somerset Somerville . Sept. Oct.3 
aici Me Jewell...... ewell sept. 1719 | Susscx Ne Se ; 
Wootiie. cancers lawatia Sept. 11-12 SusseX..........665 Newton ..... mere, 30-Oct. 
oodstock......Sept. 16-18 | pyjaski............ wi men GREE. 8 8% | Linn..... """"La Cygne. spt. 30-Oct. 3 West Jersey...... Woodstown... .Sept. 101 
aegis re) ne - eT... 2008 — 12.15 | =: wees Peabo \ Ae Sept. 2-4 NEW YORK. 
vee estes oe eer foi) | Marion............Marion Sept. 23-26 x . : 
III Quiney.....0.:2. Aug. 1821 | Shelby 2222! -° ae mee oe Marshaii....7...1/Marysvilie Sept. 28-26 | Allegany...........Angelica. .;..Sept, 90-Oct. 
camwetes ~~ | Sengdene ~My $b -—~. A — - C..eeee at é1 | MePherson.. -McPherson.Sept. 30-Oct. 3 | | Broome..........+¥ — ’s Point.Sept. 9-12 
eae Soith Bend... Oct, 23.26 Morris... v+ss++--Counell @’ ve Se pt.90-Oct. 8 3 oso gee ga pt. 
ae . 6-1 Nemaha...........Seneca........-..Sept. 2 coos cee’ eee . 
Reesee teem T penocce ooo BOD. BEZD Ca Burlingame....-Sept, 1619 | Cortland,.....::!:Cortiand: . 
seseecese cece erre wmeenteh 8-13 Ottawa. °.0°.0....-Minneapolis. Sept.3'-Oct.3 | Delaware.........Delhi ...........Sept. 911 
Wabash... .. 0» Pe aan nnnnn BEDE DIE | PIER, 020200 -0000- Platte City......Aug. 2630 | Fulton............ Johnstown pt. 
RS | North Lebanon. a 9-13 | pnilii “Phillipsbur, Oct. 8-10 |! Genesec........... Batavia.......... p 
Warrick.......... Booneville Seine Se a Ba | Lyone ne... Sept. 24.26 | Herkimer......... Herkimer.......: 
ween seeeee Columbia City. Sept: “a Riley..............Manhattan Sept. 23.26 | Jefferson... See “samen 
asia eS Rooks.............Stockton........Oct. 9-11 ewis........-....-Lowville..... 
INDIANA DISTRICT. daline.......0-0e » Baling............ Sept. 23-26 | Livingston........ Geneseo......... 
Acton Distrlet eens Acton Sept 92.96 | Godgwick... -.- Wichita. -Aug. ag ened toeee. Lockport... oe 
< ee eee O° oP ° IGT... ccccceion e ng on.. ep ANIAR ATH. cece eeeeee MUU RPUEL Use seeeeee 
ee ‘Cambr'ge City Sept 4 x 4 | Washington...... Washington..... ‘Sept. 2-5 Oneida......+...++ a OME... ..+0- gest 
pathridge City... Kir 7 weet 24 | Washington... ..Greenlead....... Sept 1 | Ontario ...020022 Canandaigiis ept. 3 “oat.2 
eastern Ind. Ag’l. “‘Rendallvitie . [Oct. 6-10 | Woodson........ --Neosho Falls.. “Sept Rv ameee-+-+0nseeoe neers is: a 18:20 
Edinburg Union.. -Edinburg....... Au ug. 26-30 | MAINE. Oswego... 
Fairmount Union. -Fairmount..... Sept. 9-12 ane Houlton Sept.17-18 | Otsego........... 
fountain, Warren a & Hollis Buxton. RS: Oct. 1-3] Putnam....... ..- Carme 
on Fee erie: Sranceevitic. Sep. R-OctA Cameriant PC: ie on a ae i 
ors ““Shawnectowa, 300. *) | Henry, Madison, Middletown... Aug. 1922 | Franks Sin... Farmington ..... Oct. 7-9 | St. Lawrence......Canton.......... Sept. 16-18 
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.1s-.++.MeLeansboro....Sept. 16-20 | Lawrence District. Lawrence. ..... Sept. 16-20 penne romeebeibar fon “Sept. 30-Oct.3 | Schenectady... Schenectady... . .Sept, 16-19 
gicey te Garth oye 1s sh Loogootee Ag’l.. — Aug. 19-23 | KMOX....... «-+-+-horariscotta .. Sept. 16-18 | Schoharle.........Schoharie. ..Sept, 90-Oct,2 
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“Biggsville heehee Sept. 912 | Northwestern Ind Waterloo cea’ th Paris....... OER. hie TE ge 
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veseeeee Resieiee pn oves ee & S & Sal Belmont. .........St. Clairsville Sept. & 5 
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i alae! “Sept. 15.19 ce +f ly... "16-19 | Bristol....:......- Taunton. .... Sept. 90-Oct.1 | Clark...........66 Springfield: ::°:;/ Aug. 26 ‘ 
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Carlinville. ...Sep, 9)-Oct. 8 c Sort: soa Greenfield...... Sept. 2526 | Crawford......... Bucyrus......... Sept. 2-26 i 
; 95/1 C ept. 9-1 “Chicopee.......-- Sept. 9-10 | Cuyahoga........ Chagrin: Falis....Sept. 2- 5 d 
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ster ........Oct. 15-18 | Trumbull......... Warren..........Sept. 17-19 | Barlow......... ccccccesecceedecceess Sept. 25-26 | Mercer......... --Stoneboro.. .Sept. 80-Oct. 2 ' 
parton . Sept. 15-18 | Tuscarawas . Canal Dover: ayy 7-10 | Pataskala....... eee - 26-29 ercer ‘Cenirai.. -Mercer . . a. 10-12 : 
eooee MOCDIB ....... . Sept. 10-12 | Union........ Sept. 30- Blanchester ..... 29 -Danville 4 i 
gee ... Aug. 19-22 | Van Wert .. Newcomerstown Northamptsh -...Nazaret -,Oct. 7-10 : 
-»- Oct. 1-4 Varren.... Washington.............. be 2 = ° Sept. rt i 
1 22-27 ton or , orthumber! ts) } 
rian gE! Witltate PENNSYLY. ANI Nort! hwestern . oa : 
. & vo “Se ept. 30-Oct.3 | Adams...... Pree urg...... tt, 22-25 Cares see ' 
ept. 3Oct. 8 | Wyando Sener Seanétely . Oct. 8-11 Armetroi aaa Betiyebe L’d’g. she -Oct.2 | Potter.. | 
. Sept. 16-19 a ee ee ae ept. 23-26 | Ringtown - Ringtown, j 
Sept, 24-26 OHIO INDEPENDENT. Berks Readin Sept. 23-26 | Schuylkill ........ Orwigsburg..Sept. 8 | 
- 29-Oct. 2 Attics 7 Sept. 23-26 | Sullivan........... Forksville....... ae 16-18 | 
rene i 
erly eerecces 
LOPE 2.000 ccc cc cKYTID «20000 -WOPl. DRUG © | DOVEELY ccscccccccceccccccccoccsesce ee ee et Oe et tee bn ooo eee See Lin cee ae GO 8° °° 00+ See a rene ee 
.Se ny 93.28 Mechanicsburg oes eeerees DEP. 16-20 | 
Mani it Sept, Oct 8 | Conneaut........ WLIIILINIIE sept. 840 | Chester..221122251 West Chester. ..1Sept. 25-27 | Venango..........Framklin. 2°27.! pt. 912 
Medina . oe Medina ........ ee ty Cly “Sugar Grove ... - Sept. 16-18 : 
Mercer .....--+00- COTE 6 ceccecgnas pt. 2-5 Cambrid e Honoece dt ee rr 24-26 
Miami... ...... TPOY. nccsces Sept! bet. 8 | Deerfield, .....ccesccccccveseccesccce Sept. 26 ellsboro ...... er ie 
MOMTOC........008 Woodsfield ...... Aug. 26-29 | E. Fairfield ......-ccccsesceses ab<ped Sept. 17-19 Valley ........ .-Harmony ........ Sept. 9-12 ‘un «. Sept, 24-26 
Morgan.....-..--- McConnellsville. Sept, 23-26 —— Side Seacrest eeceneteguete ee a je stone avecseea — - te 8 RET Oct. 7-10 
TOW ee eee Oct. 7-10 | Greenfield ......ccccccecccceveccccess ° eClaWa®re .........KIWYD.....cccccce 
ete 2.22.22 sarahsville ......, Bak. £4 1 MEME ....00..aococececescxoocenes Sept, 912 | Doylestown.......Doylestown. Beri, voce 3 RHODE ISLAND. 
Ottawa ........-6 Port Clinton ....Se pt. 17-19 | JAMEBOWD. ...ccccccccccccccvccccece Aug. 26-29 | Easton Farmers’.Easton . t. 23-26 | Aquidneck....... Newport......... Sept. 16-18 
Paulding .......-- Paulding... .....5 Sept. 23-26 | MarlDoro......scecccseccescececee coe Oct. 9-11 | Erie....... .....0- ty ere eee . Washington ...... West Kingston. .Sept. oh 
PeMsy ...0.eeeeeee- New Lexington. Sept. 24-96 | New LONOD........cccccccccccccces Aug. 19-22 | French Creek V. pooeperaten - Woonsocket ...... Woonsocket.....Sept. 16-18 
POrtAge.......-00 Ravenna.........§ Sept. en's EEE sc beteweesesses, weeaseneasaa .Oct. 15-18 Gratz Driv *g ParkGra OES: 
WOOOIIE << acccas sass BROOM. occvee Plymouth . Sept. 30-Oct.3 | Harford Harford —— 
Putnam. ..+...... Patmos — 11-13 —.- .Indiana.. Calon sik Teudosilie Sept. 16-18 
Richland ......... Sabina Aug. 18-22 | Jeffers Brookville Chat jain Valiey. Ans mabe eens Sept 16.18 
DES. ccssased Laurelvill —_ Se Reystone & Buick oo Fr, moe i alley A ergen teeeees Sept pt. 35 
Sandusky... Oct. 7 Seville.... ... Sept. 25- vackawanna.... .Scranton ....Sept. $0-Oct.3 | Franklin .........Sheldon ......... 
a scone Be . 10-1 Tontogany Sept. 30-Oct.3 | Lancaster Lancaster Sept. 1 - 6 —— Valley. —— "Sept. ts 
Seneca......... Tin 3 27 | Uhrichsville ept. 30-Oct. 3 Lebanon "Vailey ‘Lebanon ....Sept. $0-Oct. oultney ......+.- Y verreeee P 
Shelby... i WRU. oc.cscs. acceintetessseten. Aug. 26-28 | Lehigh Allentown . .Sept. 30-Oct. 3 VIRGINIA 
Stark ..... Sept. 30-Oct. 3 Youngstown. phiceeeseeseeeMenreceenee Sept. 23-26 ch Ke BE chenceed Oct. ~~ . % 
summit. .. Sept. 80-Oct.8 | No, LewisbUrg...........0eseeeeeeee Sept. 23-26 -Williamsport.....Oct. 2-4 | Franklin..........Franklin........ Nov. 18-21 




















Curing Sumach. 
ee ae 

The following is the Virginian method of gathering 
and curing.stmach for market: The leaves are stripped 
by hand from the branches of the bushes where they 
stand, and thrown into baskets. Care must be taken to 
keep the leaves clear of twigs, litter, and the bunches of 
sumach seed, which are often abundant upon the bushes 
the latter part of summer. 

The filled baskets are emptied into a cart or wagon, 
which stands ready, and the leaves are taken at once to 
the curing yard, where they are spread upon low scaf- 
fulds to dry. The green Jeaves should not remain in 
bulk any length of time. Nothing begins to heat sooner 
than green sumach leaves, even when in ‘very small 
heaps. A basketful will acquire a sensible heat in one 
hour. It is therefore necessary to dry them quickly, to 
prevent heating and spoiling. 

Spread the leaves thinly on the scaffold. By the second 
day, if the weather is clear and hot, the contents of two 
scaffolds may be placed on one, thus providing room for 
more fresh leaves. The leaves will cure enough to house 
in bulk in three days of fair weather. It is best to have 
the scaffolds under trees or other objects to shade the 
sumach while curing,as thus a finer color is imparted toit. 

It takes several pounds of the green leaves to make one 
when cured, and a person must be nimble if he gathers 
enough in a day to make a hundred pounds of dried su- 
mach. The price paid for cured leaves here, does not 
make the business very profitable. We were paid one 
dollar and a quarter per hundred pounds last year, ship- 
ping it in bags eighty miles to Richmond. The cost of 
bags, freight, cartage, etc., is to be deducted from the 
felling price named. The curing season coming, how- 
ever, at a comparatively leisure time, there is some mar- 
gin for profit, and our country people may well turn an 
honest penny at this small industry. The plant grows 
wild, and requires no cultivation or care. The collector 
here only cures the leaves, and sells them thus to the 
grinders, who have their mills and warehouses in the 
Cities of Petersburg, Richmond, etc. If collectors had 
the means for pressing the cyred leaves into bales of 
small compass, 0 as to save room in transportation, 
farmers at a distance from the markets could well afford 
to collect and cure sumach leaves for shipment. Those 
having cotton or hay presses should use them to advant- 
age. VIRGINIAN, 

a i 


The Corn Worm.—Mr. J. H. Robinson, 
Barry County, Michigan. The insect you describe as 
injurious to your sweet corn, is the caterpillar of Helio- 
this armigera, commonly called the corn-worm. The 
perfect insect is a moth of a pale yellow color, with olive 
and brownish markings. The female deposits her eggs 


Pedlers and Ring-board Men supplied with 


Walking Canes. 


All goods sent and delivered promptly, by express C.0.D. 
oron receipt of Postal Order, to a ony, part of the United 
States. Two to Five dollars required in Lbs ged on orders 
from parties who are not regular custom 

CHLICHT! NG B Os. RENDSBURG, 
S739 Ann St., New York. 
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Ill. Great Western 
Dataloyse free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TRUSSES 


The World’s Recognition of Merit. 
Loudon—1881—Announcement. 
At the a yey rovers —_ oa ae 

HIBITION, the World's most competent Jud 
unequalled excellence by granting the ae 
ONLY AWARD OF menit’ FOR TRUSSES 
“TO I. B. SEELEY, PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A.” 
Over Sixty-Eight Competitors,)—confirming their high 
pCa with Amecion’ 1] pos ny distieuished Surgeons. 
Exwrarrion Jopexs yrjom THz Roya Coiiece or Surcsons :— 


Thomas Bryant, F. R. C. S., Christopher Heath, F. R.C. S., 
Thomas Smith, F. R. C. 8., John Wood, F. R.8S., F.R.C.S. 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES. 








Fig .1, Fig Ss 
Tine Steel Goring, sony sovered with highly-polished Hard 
Rubber, ade in every desirable cies with Pads 
anatomically constructed. a, 00! a. durable ; 
unequalled in quality,.finish, and practical construction. 
Unaffected by time, use or climate; nom] in bathing, 
Always Reliable. Prices reduced to meet 
= opular demands. Sold by all leading Druggiste and 

ers at the usual price of common Trusses. 


IN DIFFICULT or COMPLICATED CASES 


write for information, inclosing 26e. for 78-page catalogue, 

descriptive of Trusses, Rupture, and its Treatment as en- 

dorsed, adopted and illustrated in the late works on Sur- 
- gery, by America’s most distinguished writers. 


134) Chuceat Be & CO. PHILAD Ce 
Philsds,, 0.8.4. i ESTABLISHMENTS} “conden, ang. 


Under Patronage of ext eee ae Eminent seo 
The Correct and 1 Treatmen 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A A SPECIALTY 


See GROSS'S Revised Edition and AGNEW’S ie Su 
Rererence :— Profs. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Wi and 
Parker, W.H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G. Morton, and others. 
CAUTION,—Avoid the various imitations made to look 
like “SEELE Y’S,” and to sell on the enviable reputation 
acquired by our goods during the past 25 years, by purchas- 
ing only Hard Rubber Trusses ee 8 + strap, 

“ZT, B. SEELEY, WA 





THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


See last Month’s Advertisement. Addre: 
A: M. HALSTEAD, Box x 10, Rye, N. ¥. 























































Ta Ae We continue to 
NEW URN  actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights ete., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 
Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
a Advice by mail fre». ' 
atents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 
Ee slarge and 8 a illustrated news- 
eris published LY at $3.20 a year. 
is admitted to be the best paper devo’ 
ry science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin ag 
works, and other departments of industri 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers, 
Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


NETHERLANDS AMERICA. 


The un ed Cattle Breeders in one of the most fertile 
countries of —— inlssion of — howe ae open for the 
urchase on comm ssion 0: ra 
" : ror nt of the oe Cattle Book 














of PR es olland, at Schellin 
Cc. VIS 8. Inspector ote the ont Cattle Book o of Genealogy, 
Nosth Holland, at Venhinzen. 





Newton’s improved holds 

= ou them firmly. draws cow TIE fo 
ete te forward when lying down, pushes tom 
4 a= when standing, gives freedom of head, 
F Ate), xceps clean. £. ¢. NEWTON, Batavia, Il. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


MITHS SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practi B. Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
a ei use. Ih rene cncuar free. Manufactured 
by C. D. MBROOK Ss.’ Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 












upon the silk of the ear, and the young caterpillars soon 


ge make their way to the grains beneath the POULTRY WORLD. 


When the worms are within the husks, no 
remedy can be applied. All work with this pest must be 


cotton bolls in the Southern Stat2s, where it is known 
a8 the “ boll worm.” It is also destructive to the tomato 
‘Crop, and will feed upon hemp, peas, string-beans, 
and various plants of the flower-garden. Traps consist- 
ing of lanterns placed in a shallow pan holding water, 
with a little kerosene floating upon it, have been used 
With good results, These night-traps need to be set early 
‘in the season, when the moths first appear, and before 
the eggs have been deposited. All worms found in the 
ears of corn or elsewhere, should be destroyed. 








Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
lespest, and pest Ap. g' de- 
voted enti ver 
ublished. Splendid illustrated. 
$125p eryear. Also the American 
at Yard, the only weekly 
inex evoted entirely to poultry 
existence. g, $150 fe year. Bot 
rs for samp)? copy 

oft a imafied on receipt uf nine 

ostage stamps. 
Address H.H. oeTOD! ARD, HaRTForRD, CT. 














TURKEY DOWNS. 


FARMERS & POULTRY DEALERS. 
per pouna EDU. GaN Sut FFE re Park RoweN. ¥ city. 


Take Your Choice! 


Feed Mitchell's Cholera Cure, 
= save your fowls, or AT ek it — 


let them die. A two tor 6 
: ! age oat, charge prepaid or 0a 
R. B. MITCHELL = CO., 69 Dearborn St. 












NCUBATORS The SAVIDGE. 100 
eggs, $21. Different sizes. 
Never fails. Sent on 


C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon $t., Phila. 









CHESHIRE PIGs.. 
all White, and pes fi Pa my qromere, as fatten CHCUE AR Fite 


frorRIET, Ridseway, OF 
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&= Good Books, = 


Just Published. 





Practical Forestry. 


Qh 





A Treatise on the Propagation, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivation, with a Des- 
eription, and the Botanical and 
Popular names of all the 


Indigenous Trees of the United States, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, WITH NOTES 
ON A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST 


VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES, 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


AUTHOR OF THE “STRAWBERRY CULTURIST,” “‘GRAPE CUL- 
TURIST,” “SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST,” ETC., ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In his Preface, the author says: ‘‘ Many a time 
during my life have I felt the need of some one 
volume of moderate size, containing the names 
and descriptions, however brief the latter might be, 
of all the trees indigenous to the United States. 
Having waited in vain for the appearance of 
such a book, J have attempted to write one myself, 
with the hope that it will be of service, not only 
to those who may desire to raise forest trees for 
pleasure or profit, but to others, who, like the 
author, may occasionally visit different parts of the 
country, and need some such guide, that will 
help them fo call to mind the names, as well as to 
assist in identifying the different species of trees 
tobe found in our forests. I have written it for 
those who are not supposed to have given the sub- 
ject of forestry any special attention, and for this 
reason purposely avoided using any greater num- 
ber of scientific and unfamiliar terms than was actu- 
ally necessary in describing the various species and 
varieties. Furthermore, at the suggestion of the 
publishers, I have been as brief as possible, in order 
to make a book that can be sold at a price within 
the means of all, and one that wil] not even deter 
the summer tourist, who is about to spend a few 
days or weeks in the country, from dropping a copy 
into his grip-sack before leaving home.” 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





Just Published. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
QUINBY’S 


New Bee-Keeping 


The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. 


Combining the results of fifty years’ experience, with the 
latest discoveries and inventions, and presenting the most 
approved methods, forming 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 


Successful Bee-Culture. 


By L. C. ROOT, Practical Apiarian. 
With 100 Illustrations and a Portrait of Mr. Quinby. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


THE SHEPHERD'S MANUAL. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE SHEEP. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR AMER- 
ICAN SHEPHERDS, 


By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S. 


Author of ‘‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘ Harris 
on the Pig.” ete. 


' Ineluding a Chapter Specially Written 


for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,”’ etc, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 








Our Rural Catalogue,1884. New Edition. 
80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 12% Illustrations. Sent 
on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


Sportsman’s Companion, 1884. New 

Edition. Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated 

with new engravings. Forty pages of de- 

scriptions of books, and over eighty illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


FREE TO ALL. 

Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc.. will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID W. JUDD, rrecidens 





} am glad of it. 
| 





SAML BURNHAM, secroary. 


Established 1852, 
by F. K. Poa@nrix. 
qpcorporsted 1883 


We offer for the 


NURSERY CO. Fall Trade a very 
BLOOMINGTON ILL larzeX fine stock of 

I ' severy_ description 
of Fruit Ornamental Trees. Cataloguefor 
Fall of 1884 now ready and mailed on appli- 
cation. GOO ACRES. 13 Greenhouses 


A Chance for the Boys, 


I will let any Boy under 15 years of age, have a 





pair or trio of my 


Best Essex Pigs, 


two to three months old, at 20 per cent less than 
catalogue rates. This is a genuineoffer. There is 
no deception about it. Iwill, and do, let the boys 


have the best of pigs at 20 percent less than J] 
charge older people. 

The boys are taking hold of this matter, and I 
Send for my Catalogue, and order a 
pairor trioof pigs, two to three months old. [| 
have plenty of pigs now on hand, good ones, and 
more coming. Now.is yourtime. Prices will never 
Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y..- 


P. 8.—I never had more, or better pigs, and 


be lower. 


never sold them cheaper. I formerly got double 
what I am now charging forthem. So that the old 
people need not think Iam charging them a high 
price in order to sell lower to the boys. ' I am not. 
The pigs are very good, and very cheap. 


os aL 





Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
Cotswold Sheep. 
A RARE CHANCE 


TO BUY THE BEST OF SHEEP 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
The Whole Flock for Sale. 


Catalogues giving the name, number, age, pedigree, and 
price of every sheep free. Send for it. 
The Ram Lambs are nearly all sold. 


I have still on hand some of the best yearling 
and Two-year-old Rams. 


There is nothing better or cheaper. 
I Guarantee the Safe Delivery of the Sheep. 


The cost of sending sheep by fast freight is merely nomi- 
nal. No charge for boxing or food. If you ordera ram 
that is sold, I will return the money, or send anotherram 
equally good, or better, as you may prefer. 

EWE LAMBS, 
YEARLING EWES, 


BREEDING EWES, 
For Sale at Very Low Rates 


My sheep have little or no grain. They are kept in moder- 
ate breeding condition. They have proved themselves 
good breeders and are healthy, useful sheep, such as T can 
confidently recommend to all readers of the American 
Agriculturist. There never was a better time to buy. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y- 
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REMEMBER 


MICROSCOPE. 


The great delight with which the New 
American Agriculturist Micro= 
scope has been received and used by those 
who have secured it, as shown by many letters 
which have come to us, assures us that it is a favor 
to our readers to call their attention to it, and to 
the ease with which it can be secured. 

Every member of the household, young and old, 
finds enjoyment and iustruction in this valuable 
little instrument. The fields, the trees, the streams 
—almost everything around us affords objects 
which may be examined with interest. 

The American Agriculturist for March, contains 
a full description of this new and beautiful Mi- 
croscope. 

If you have not this number of the paper, and 
would like to see the description, write to us, and 
we will forward it to you. This Microscope is sent, 
delivered free, by us, to any part of the United 
States and Territories for $2—and delivered free to 
any actual subscriber of the American Agriculturist 
for 1884, for $1.25. Furthermore, we will present 
one, delivered free, and send the American Agricul- 
turist to any new subscriber, post-paid, for $2. Still 
further, we will present this Microscope to any 
present subscriber, delivered free to him, if he 
sends us twonew subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist for one year, at $1 50 each. 


oe 
soe 


Friends of Agriculture. 
——<>—_—__ 

Mr. Lawson Valentine.—We infer from pleas- 
ant letters received from Mr. kawson Valentine, dur- 
ing his European journeys, that he is collecting a 
large amount of valuable information, which, on his 
return to the United States, will be utilized at Houghton 
Farm and elsewhere, for the benefit of American Agri- 
culture. His latest letter, received as we go to press, 
speaks of his going to Switzerland with his family. 


Mr. D. D. T. Moore.—The friends of D. D. T. 
Moore will be pleased to learn that he contemplates 
starting a new journal. Mr. Moore failed at the hight 
of his prosperity, because he had distributed his means 
in too many other channels. He preferred to fail honor- 
ably, rather than get money by bogus statements of his 
actual condition — from relatives, employees, poor 
ministers, hard-working printers, and the public general- 
ly—and then decamp to other parts. He is still here in 
New York, and we shall publish an interesting article 
from him next month. 





Mr. J. 8S. Woodward.—We welcome Mr. J.S8. 
Woodward to New York journalism. Mr. Woodward 
has the enviable reputation-of being a high-toned, hon- 
orable gentleman. 


See Pages 394 & 395. 








Good Books for Sportsmen 


New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMAN'S GAZETTEER 


And GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, Taxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country. 

This New Edition contains entirely 
new matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., etc. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN, 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $3.00. 


OUR FRIEND, THE DOG. 


A complete Guide to the points and properties of all 
known Breeds, and to their successful management in 
health and sickness. 


4 GorDoNn StTaBiEs, C. M., M. D., R..N., author of 
‘*The Practical Kennel Guide,” “ Ladies’ Dogs,” ‘* Dogs 
and the Public,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated, with portraits of Champion and other Dogs. 
Cloth, crown, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


Superior Fishing; 


The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States. 
Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00. 


The Game Fish 


OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 
BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


FLORIDA, 


AND THE 


GAME WATER BIRDS 


of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of 
the United States, 
ILLUSTRATED. 
With a full account of the sporting along our seashores and 
inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammer- 
less guns. 
BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
Every reader of _the American Agriculturist, who wishes 


to know about Florida, or contemplates going there, 
should send for this entertaining volume. 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pr. SAM’L BURNHAM, se 


751 Broadway, New York. 








University of the State of New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 
The annual session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements caa be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S:> 
Dean ot the Facuity- 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard A ratus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERE GT ATE £8 
Be cure and mention this paper. _— ros 


Cotswold Sheep. 


A rare chance to buy good sheep at low prices. Catalogue 
free. Every sheep £ the flock oflered for onlo- 
Readers of the American Agricuiturist are respectfully 
asked to send for the catalogue, and favor me with an order. 
Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
bred recorded Po- 


Pure 
i China Swine. 















Mention this paper. 


D.M. MAGIE COMPANY, OXFORD, BUTLER 
CO., OHIO, Ori; and for 
m» Magie or Poland-China Swine. 751 head sold 
for breeders in 1883. Have onieget Stock to 
Seven Foreign Countries, Send for Circulars. 


REGISTERED SWIN 


Thorough-bred Chester W hi Po- 
land-Chinas, & petty an he 


True ped! given with every animal sold, Strong, healthy 
stock only. ery quewauteel. Send stamp for new Oata- 
logue. C. H. Warrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 








~ ESSEX PIGS. . 


The largest herd of pure-bred Essex Pigs in the 
world. Good pies at low prices. I want to reduce the 
size of the herd. Send for Catalogue, and see special 
offer to the boys. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y- 


806 Lbs.We t 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
* ;CHESTER HOG: 
«.°” Send for description of this 
famous breed. Also Fow: 

L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 
















Guernseys and Je s. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young atock for sale. Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China , Fine Setter 
» Scotch Collies and Fox 
Hounds, bred and for sale by 
‘A. PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 








GURMAN CAR ome tt 20s, Pepa oot 
e. ence solic: 5 
LANCASTER PISCATORIAL CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


FARM DRAINAGE. 


By HENRY F. FRENCH. 

The Principles, Processes, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Plows, and Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles ; including Tables of Rainfall. 
New Edition. Over 100 Mlustrations, 
CLOTH, 12mo.. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD CoO., “ 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 


751 Broadway, New York, 
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CcOooD NEWS 
WL ADIES! 


's your time to 
ponders of ous CELEBRA 
find dig EAS and COFFEES ot 

trea beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD -BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
eh na sets +: away to the party sending an order 
e greatest inducement ever offered. 
our orders and seme Yims acup of GOOD TEA 
COFFEE, and ah the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME by INA TE . Noh ak ug. Good a roas, 
30c., 40c. ot ‘Tb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60: 
and. ver + best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
‘ea Company in the askeaes, The yy 
of A house requires no comm We have just im- 
ported some very fine WH ITE "GRANITE a NNER 
ETS, (115 Pe which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


®. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1888 


Reporf® prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
§2™ Refer to this advertisement. 4g 


Noon ee 
ogtmenn R.& 











ot 




















Minnesota, North Dak 
i Montane, Idaho, Washin, ng: 
Bae ne 2 aA country is 
the newest re; wi i a or -amrly BUT THE RICH- 
EST IN NATU RESOURCES. Its exceptionally fer- 
tile soil, well wa: » fine wheat and farming 


lands, best of cattle grounds, large bodies of a 
zich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
‘waters, and grand commercial —preaaes are the 


chief attractions which invite a —— ery 
10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN “HALF of 
all the Public Lands disposed of in 1883 
werein tne Northern Pacific country. Send for maps 
and ——— describin; ioe railroad lands and 


country. are sent 
pig fret CHAS. 3 <7 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Profitable Investment! 


Each $5 doubled within 30 days, and 
loss rendered impossible. 


A NEW CITY BEAUTIFULLY 


LOCATED. 
Hindsdale City, a — ing —— Garden City — the 
“ loveliest village of t n‘’—and Creedmoor Rifle Range, 
- Several Thpusan building lots, surroundin en. 
dale depot, $190 each, selling on monthly payments o: 
lot ; four lots, $10 per month. Prices advanced $5 ae ot 
monthly until present — are at least doubled. Cottages 
$10 monthly for each $1,000 of cost. ces and shanties 
aw goes of no malaria, chills. fevers or mos uitoes ; cli- 
mate, soil, drives and surroundings unsurpassed. Building 
optional with Dusphaser 5 fair dealing guaranteed ; nothing 
over-colored. Buy for investment, residence or Summer 
home, New York will be 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD.. 


Pro y around it is ere Fe increasing in vole. as > Must 
continue to do so. © uncertain 








You en e by in- 
v e. Pric J are low combate’ with all 
other tew York surroundings; increase certain ; rospec- 
tive valué greater than any p ropertye ui-distant. le 
milesfrom New Y ork—% m tes by ra ney 5 minutes ; 
additional by Brooklyn + a- 
tion ave! 10 cents per * p. Itis on ine main line of the 
Island Railroad, and is the junction for both Garden 


City and Creedmoor Rifle Range. Improvements sed, 
ete, will render Hinsdale an attractive place Uf ab Sbede’ 
Agents wanted of either sex. Cireulars, etc., of 


Ry WILSON, Attorney, 335° Broadway, New York. 

VIRGIN JA. FARM FOR SALE, 
S Y “By E. ©. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 
MARYLAND FARMS, 12" Zrutt, Grain, snd Grass 


, acre, Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKING. ¢ Gambrides. ia. 
F oooh 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
‘ a oe: GRIFFITAL : Smyrna, Del. 


hate A fine Phock and Grain Farm, 6 
oe yy -» Llls., a) tnrge barn of 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the fst 
dayof Marchandthe31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the cheapest of any 
unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now 
open forsale. 


LOTS OF NOT 
LESS THAN 
160 Acres 
NOR MORE 







First appli- THAN 320 
1 ° 
have first Jae 






chance, THE TERMS 
Home seekers (\-14a:)a0i4-) 










** catch on,”” 
R@-For Maps, THAN CAN BE 
Illustrated OBTAINED 
Papers 






er? 


re 
*formation regardin€ ’ 
J.B. Pow 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Write to 














SEND FOR REASONS WHY 


the Eastern Shore ot] iter land offers more advantages than 
elsewhere. . HOUSE, Greensborough, Md. 


MAP of the STATE colored 
e in Counties FREE to every sub- 
scriber tothe WALDO ADVER vo ao for 
three months for Paper and Map at 
FARRELL’S LAND O FICE, Waldo, Fla. 


'e, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ilver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Agts’ 
atest samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
New &t 


50 le Chromos, EVERY CARD EMBOSSED. 
e Moss Rose, Bird Mottoes, Hand Mottoes, Golden 
Beauties, &c., name on,10c. At 


na Ptg. Co., Northford, Ct. 
PRESSES, 


E. C. DUNN & 


AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


Revised and Brought Down to the 
Present Time by the Author. 


A Thoroughly Exhaustive Work. 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


EX-PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EDITOR “ AMERICAN SHORT-HORN HERD ROOK,” AUTHOR 
“ RURAL ARCHITECTURE,” ETC., ETC. 


The author’s well known and very large experience in 
improving the character of American herds gives weight 
to his observations, and establishes his work as the standard 
authority on the subject. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 














TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 
Pictures, &c. Send for price lists. 
& CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











761 Broadway, New York. 


CY ACENTS WANT ich 


VGLOPEDIA’::’s 


Pages and over S000 

Pesce eg eral As 
es an ecialists, 
far live sTbck wORTT: 
CULTURE VANGHITECTURE LAW and 
BUSINESS and HOME MEDICATION 
I can conv vinpe you Lh no Seat 
ily can afford to do without it, 
able men Capable men wanted. Address the publisher at once for a 

hhlet and special proposition for business. 
PSON, 4 4 Arch &t., Philad’a, Pa, 


HOME‘ 


AND. 


FARM 


aA a pugble ry 





Books en Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociolo 
Go vernment of Children, etc. ei 

THE HERALD OF eeAtE Monthly. ni per year. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRA =_ OF 
NERVOUSNESS. By M.L. Noecosk M. DD. 
EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. L. Holbrook 

LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DY 

HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L. 
Holbrook,M.D. $1. Be — and get our Catalogue. 
Sample of Herald of Health fre 
- L. Holbrook, Nos. 18 ‘and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


FOR 10 CHNTS. 


The St. Louis Magazine, edited by Alexander N. De Menil. 
now in its fifteenth year, is brilliantly illustrated, purely 
Western in make-up, replete with stories, poems, timely 
reading and humor, $1.50 a year. Sample copy anda set of 
gold colored pleture cards sent for ten cents. Address, 
A. J. GILMORE, 218 North Eighth Street, St. Louis. THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ST. Louis MAGAZINE, sent 
one year for $1.75. 


AGENTS WANTED oor the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just word Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. Zhe grandest book of theage. wg-Agents sell 10 to 
2Vaday. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
etc.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO.,Hartford, Conn. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSI1C. Vocal and Instrumental and Tun: 

ry Ht Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Poriratture 

TORY. . Literature and La ages 
OM ED Elegant accommodations for 500 lady stu ents 

FALL TERM begins Sept.ilth. BeautifullyIUd 

Calendar free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director. ' 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


§ WANTED. Fastest selling books. 


Lar; cat Ronis to canvassers. Circultrs 
free. COBURN & WMAN, Publish’gCo.,Cu1cago. 


ar, D. 
SPEPSIA, ANS D 
























of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
ands ee hopes,heroic bravery, ime. 
hair-breadth escapes, romantic inci en 
d struggien, 5 Perilous journeys, daring raids an 
LY TEL GSTRA the Great Ae Ry ar. No 


3 PROFUSELY ELD. TRATED, Oxteelis au. or St. Louis. 











LEGANT ag of 50 Floral ponies, Mottoes, Verses, 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & ete r Napicin Ring or Ag’ts' 
Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & lintonville, Conn. 
Chromo Cards, no A wag with name, and 
5 six Latest Gongs 10 cen 
PARDEE, 411 7th ave. N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED—For LAND ¢ or 
LOGAN,| _ HENDRICKS, 
In1 Vol. by T. W. Knox. In 1 Vol. by Hon. A. BARNUM. 
Authorized, Impartial Wye the. Best and Cheapest Each 
500 er cent. to Agen ui 
Moh FORD PUBLISHING CO- Hartford, Conn. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers. 

All persons desirous of solicitimg sab- 
seriptions for the ‘** American Agricul- 
turist °° will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH. EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert'on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Hone | Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2U cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





751 Broadway, New York. 








